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GUILD & LORD. 


Ld 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Of PUBLISHERS. 


95 SouTH STREET, | 








COPYRICHT, 1902, 





GUILD & LORD 





Bleaching, Dyeing, [)rying, 











And Finishing Machinery. 














CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





The Textile-Finishing Mchy. Co. 


17 Exchange Place, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














td 











Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing 
and 
Finishing Machinery 


For Textile Fabrics. 





STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS, PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 


4 








Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 


Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


-WORSTED MACHINERY. 











COTTON MACHINERY 








OUR LATEST css, 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 


of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


The Best Pickers. 





In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N. C. and 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





8 TEXTILE WORLD 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





PICKERS, REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, 
RAILWAY HEADS, SLUBBING, 
INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 

SPINNING FRAMES,  SPOOLERS. 

SHOPS :_—_, | is 


Biddeford, Maine. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 














BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


a MACHINERY. 


Hand or Power 
otthen ae. ‘ ; Welt or Two- 
Feed Ribbers. 


KNITTERS 


Loopers 
1-2, 3-4 or 7-8 and 


AUTOMATIC | Parts. 
KNITTERS a, 


izes and all 
al S “ Presses and 


Boards. 





Estimates 
for 
Plants 
Complete. 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 
BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Write for Information and Catalegue. 
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You Have the Advantage 


OF OVER 


7O Years’ Experience 


BY BUYING OF 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENC. 


MAKERS OF— ‘ 


The New Century Revoiving Flat 
Carding Engine 
Fitted with patent flat grinding appara- 
tus and patent stop motions for doffer 
and flats 
Drawing Frames, 
Lap Machines 
With sensitive stop motions. 
Heilmann & Nasmith Combers, 


Four, six and eight head, single nip, up 
to 1016" laps. 


Lap and Ribbon 


Patent Roller Truing Machine, 
For grinding and truing leather rollers. 


Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and 
Fine Speeders. 


Self Acting [ules, 


Hetherington & Curtis patterns. 


Cards and [iules for Wool and Cotton 
Waste. 


Catalogue and specrfications of any of the above machines will be sent on application. 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, - 


Boston, Mass. 


18G Dewonshire Street. 
Sole Importers for the United States and Canada... 


J. 8. COTH RAN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 





OVER 500 MILLS 


NOW USING THE 


Barber Knotter 


BARBER & COLMAN, 


11 Pemberton Square, 


Boston, 


MASS. 


ROBERT C. WEBSTER, Manager. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


j Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool, Cotten, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, ete. 
Plans E tes and Catalog upon appli 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 











Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove. 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 


PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Send for particalars to 


\SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. MICH. 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUNDY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarsest 10 fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
=e grades of yarn and to the finest 
silk 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 


MACHINES. Arranged to spool in 
any wuy the trade requires. 


BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To wind the large bob- 
bins used in knitting mills. 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


} 








WOOLEN AND BRAIDING MACHINERY 


C. G. SARCENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





Builders of_ set 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. !. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 


48 rah ae PPE a ry REA sence ae 
PAIRS MOUNT: MACHINE: 
Y dah ae Mes "> 2 
2 eaetee Be BNE: wa ae STS 0 NE x aes” ee * 
: Te SPHILADELPHIA. - ote 
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The Amoskeag Fly- Wheel. 





Announcement. 





It gives us pleasure toinform you that we have re 


cently completed arrangements with the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
of Manchester, N. H., in accordance with which we have taken over their 
wood-rim pulley department, including the fly-wheels as designed by Mr. 
Charles H. Manning, their Superintendent, and in this connection he has 
consented to act as our consulting engineer. 


As to Construction.—In the constraction 
of the fly-wheel shown in our illustration, 
width is 30 ft. diameter, the arms are so de- 
signed that each one will safely carry the 
belt-strain coming on its half of the wheel 
if the other eleven arms were entirely re 
lieved, and the bolting of the hub is sufficient 
to carry its portion of the rim if cut adrift 
from the remainder ofthe rim 

The rim is built up in courses of thoroughly 
kiln-driead wood of from 8 to 4 inches in 
thickness. The butts in each course are 
left open & of an inch at the outer ends, and 
well-fitting hard.wood wedges are driven in 
on hot glue, with a heavy sledge, as are also 
the hard-wood keys between the outer ends 
of the arms and the rim. Each piece in 
every course is thoronghly giued and se 
cured in place with 3}¢-inch lag bolts. 


§’As to Safety.—Compared with iron, the 
wood rim is ten times safer than the cast- 
iron when the castings are good, This 
allows the wood-rim pulley to increase its 
speed to 3.25 times that of a sound cast-iron 
one, With equal safety. 


As to Weight.—A fact not generally 
known is, that nearly all large cast-iron 
wheels which serve as balance wheels on 
steam engines are much heavier than is 
really necessary, Owing io the great diffi. 
culty of constructing such large wheels from 
light castings. Builders are obliged to make 
the segments very thick to insure good cast. 
ings and to allow sufficient stock for finish 
ing, and are generally sure to make all parts 
heavy enough to meet those ends, hence 
they get wheels that are too heavy. 


A wood-rim wheel, constracted in the man. 
ner shown in our illnétration, is heavy 
enough for regulation, and yet many times 
stronger than an all-iron wheel. 


We invite your attention to the considera. 
tion of this method of construction when 
accidents, contemplated changes, or other 
reasons interest you, and we will be pleased 
to give further information on request, 


CHASE PULLEY COMPANY, 
201 Pitman Street, Providence, R. I. 





POWER TRANSMISSION 








As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND 
INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 


FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR 
POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention 
to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both at this 
office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready 
at a moment’s notice to advise and submit estimates of cost 
upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclu- 
sive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly modern, 
thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any 
requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Trans- 
mitting Appliances. Constant improvement is our watch- 
word, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing 
the reduction of fractional losses to the minimum in these 
devices. 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how 
to secure the maximum from the minimum—that is, the 
maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum 
of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased to demonstrate. 

We originated the ‘* Independence” Wood Split Pulley, 
now universally used the world over. We were also the 
pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the ‘* Dodge” 
American System of Manila Rope Transmission—acknow- 
ledged as the most economical and modern means of trans- 
mitting and distributing power. We have installed thousands 
of these drives. 

When contemplating improvements to your works, or 
the erection of new plants, we will be pleased to co-operate 
with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BRANCHES 
137-9 Purchase St. 45-45 Dey St, 166-174. S. Clinton St. 123 W. 3d St. 24 Garlick Hill 
Boston New York Chicago Cincinnati, O,. London, Eng. 


Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMBRICAN SUPPLY 60. | in Mill Supplies, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., == 2S2°=-. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 
The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
. aS without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 














The Stirrup is always in place. 
Neo bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrupese and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


BIiLBURN, LINCOLN c& OO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by O. A. ROBBINS CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 
35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agentin the United States and Canada for PLATT — 7~ & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world « 


Cotton, Woolen and Worst a Machinery 


Fer All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT’S Ley | and Finishing yom ° 
JOSEPH SYK ES BROS’ Card Clething for Cotton. 
for Woolen and Wersted. 








TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOC., Lid., Flax. Hemp, Jute, Etc... Machinery. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., 


DEALERS IN NEW AND SECONDHAND 


Woolen, Knitting « Shoddy Machinery. 


Write us for Prices om what you eed 





Office 219 AMERICAN TRUST BLDC. - Cleveland, O. 





HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO..LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





MILL SUPPLIES 





pr ental _— ie o 2. priipmeniemaas 
Mill Sewing Machines. ma ee pee 
IMPROVED SPINNING 


AND TWISTING MACHINERY, 


| For Hard or Soft Twines, Lines, Cordage,efc, 


of Sisal), Manila, Cotton, Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair, Paper, or Wire. 


Write for particulars in regard te our 
new machine for spinning heavy Cotton 
Yarn direct from Drawing Silver for Cot- 
ton Rope, etc. 


| 49 and 51 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers ot 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, | tor making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. SP. ndle pease, etc. Winders, Doublers. 

easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 


Bleaching Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Finishing achinery. Special machinery. 





p ESTABLISHED, 1873. 


SW ATTNSVITIEOD 








NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND... 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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IN THE .. .; 


Textile Mills, 
Bleacheries 
AND Dye Houses 


An Item on You Coal Bill” 


Our free booklet, 
*“ GREEN’S ECONOMIZER,” 
explains how it is done. 


The GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO, 


MATTEAWAN, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers in the U.S. A. fe 
onets y b, 














ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers otf 


eee | Posies, Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARKHURST DOUBLE 
YLINDER BURR PICKERS, Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BUBR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brushes, 
Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER. Paterson N. J. 


‘ ] 
Vi A ‘ L S 7 REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 








A perfect fit som_— 


COP TUBES 


____—_is our best recommendation. 


PROMPT DELIVERY—NEXT. 


SAYFORD PAPER SPECIALTY C0., Camden, N. J, 
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**From $1.00 to $1.50 Per Day’”’ 


SAVED BY THE 


Cross Oil Filter. 


Bopcaw LUMBER So., Stamps, Ark., Sept. 19, "02. 
Burt Mra. Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—We are very much pleased with the Filters bought 
of you and have saved from $1.00 to $1.50 per day with them right 
a'ong. We use all the oil over again, which amounts to about tea 
gallonsaday. The Filters work fine and we would not be without 
them. Yours very truly, 

BODCAW LUMBER CO. 


2 That is what our Filters are doing every twenty-four 

> hours of the day—saving money in large amounts and 
small, for manufacturing concerns, big and little, in every 
part of the world. Are you losing money by not owning 
one? 


Let us send a Pilter on 30 days’ trial to prove that 
it will reduce your lubricating oil bills one-half. 
You may return it at our expense if not satisfied. 


The Burt Mfg. Co., 
neh my = el Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Also Supplied by Oil Companies, Engine Builders and Power Contractors, 





a. ks. THEBBEBT's & CO., 
Looke’s Mi..s, Me. 
“—_ SPOOLS <::; 
aad 
Silk description, 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 


customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Not ted with “Trust” “* Combination,” 
THE JOHN A. McGUIRE COMPANY, “MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 
Clarement, N. u. Secure our prices on Bobbins with Metal 
Shields of all kinds. 





Manufacturers of 


Cotton and Woolen BOBBINS. amenase rn 


We make a specialty of Wool Filling Speels, Bobbins, Skewers, Shuttles, 
and Warp. and Wood Turning of every description. 


Picker Sticks made of second 
et the Best! | d S growth North Carolina Hick- 
. * ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 


the best. Wemakethem. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 
filled promptly. 


THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., Greensboro, N. C. 








SHAW’s VICTOR TRAVELERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. 


Incorporated 1899 
23 SaBIN STREET. PROVIDENCE R. lI. 
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| PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. . HENRY E. ROGERS, 


| 1632 TO 1841, Incorporated in Igor. 1641 TO PRESENT Time. 


THE ROGERS PAPER MAN’P6G CO., Inc. 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“All Rag Press Boardsand Fenders, 


FOR HOT AND COLD PRESSES IN KNITTING, WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS. 
| All regular sizes, thicknesses and colors, for this trade carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
Samples and quotations gladly furnished. Also, makers of 


JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS. 

















MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


: Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines, Tentering Tin Plates, Dealer 
y in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, (57 Orange St., Providence, R.'I. 


ee Ss Ho a aT 





JEFFREY 
CARDER'S TOOLS. fata Van cael lads 


LEWIS’ 
MACHINERY, 2582.28. 
THE JEFFREY MFG.CO.Columbus, 0. 





WATCHMAN’S CLOCK — LATEST 
Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, — 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with « variet P 
fs eer woo tools used b by Carders and Manufacturers. sy | oa | j Electric 
Controisnigh 


Watehman. 


“Ww. H. BROWN, \ Q * Allowance 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS, | — - 


| ©. NANZ & CO., 127 Duane St. N.Y. 








Noiseless Gearing 


FOR 


Washers and Fulling Mills. 


[he gearing ordinarily used on Washers and Fulling Mills 


makes very much unnecessary noise. If 


NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS 


were used on these machines this racket would be done awav 
with, and their vibration would be lessened. Isn’t it worth vour 


while to get our catalogue and look into this matter? 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








WASHING SODA 





The New Way 
of Scouring. 
a 


Are you scouring your fleece wool and finished 
goods by the new or the old process? The new 
process makes them cleaner, whiter, softer and 
loftier and leaves the fleece wool in perfect condi- 
tion to take fast and even colors. 

It gives finished goods a peculiar softness and fine- 
ness of texture that can be obtained in no other 
way. 

The new process is the Wyandotte Washing 
Soda process. 

Wyandotte Washing Soda used with pure alkali 
(soda ash) gives you a finer and softer grade of 
wool than any other process. Wyandotte Wash- 
ing Soda is not a caustic alkali, but counteracts 
that harsh rough feeling that pure alkalies produce. 
Many of the leading mills of this country and 
Canada are now using Wyandotte Washing Soda 
with most excellent results. 

Every day it is making new friends. 

If you will order from one to five barrels from 
your supply house and do not find it all we claim 


for it, you may return the unused portion at our 


expense, 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


Manufacturers of Tubular, 
Manning and other styles of 


Upright Boilers 


Smoke Stacks and heavy Sheet 
Iron Work. 





Specialties: 


ALLEN PATENT 
IMP. BLEACHING 
and BOILING KIER, 


Embodying every im. 
provement suggested +! our 
own long experience in build. 
ing Kiers, as well as the ex- 
perience of the leading bleach. 
eries in the country who are 
using our machinery. Builtin 
all sizes. 

Also Steam Bexes for 
Yarns, Print Goods, etc. 


WILLIAM ALLEN & SONS 
CO., Props., 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
Send for Circular and Prices. 
Allen Improved Steam Box. Mention Textile World. 





er ee ae 


| AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY 00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“20th Century” Drying Machines 


a FORK 





Wool, Cotton, Stock, Yarns, Hosiery, and Un- 
derwear. 


Carbonizing Plants Complete; Yarn Scouring 
Machines; Ventilating Fans, Etc. 


Ask about our improved 


TRUCK YARN DRYERS 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Westmorland St. and P. & R. Ry., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


a pbbabhaa aba hah aah ahha Annan pana nadnanrrrh 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
COMBING MACHINES 


COMBINED IN 


Dobson & Barlow’s 
LATEST COMBERS 


EFFECT 


M ARKED INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, 
EASE IN RUNNING. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, 
ECYPTIAN COTTON, WOOL, BURLAPS. 
162-158 Congress St., Boston. Bourse Bidg, Philadelphia 
Bradford, England. 








SOLOMON OOK SL OSL OHMOSK SH OH OU SL OL OV Cr. CLK OLOVOe 


Electric, 


oe Belt 


Hand 
Power. 


BLEVATORS 
F. O. B. FACTORY, OR ERECTED COMPLETE. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS, 


SALEM, MASS. 
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ONE ACCIDENT A small inexpensive 
; automatic valve which re- 
costs as much as to equip many Re at iki h 
spinning frames with ARGU- ree A pee Se. omer 
TO OILLESS TENSION vessels, expected to utilize 
SADDLES. live steam, of the water, 
And then you would be done reducing fuel bills and in- 
with accidents. , creasing capacity. Send 
Seventy per cent. of Ameri- . ; 
$ . for Marck Steam Trap 
can worsted mills use them. 
Write for free sample. | pamphlet to 
ARGUTO OILLESS | E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 
260 W. Somerset Street, 
BEARING CO.., _ PHILADELPHIA. 


Wayne Junction, PHILA., PA. 


“Saving the Boiler 
and Money!” 

















This is the title of a booklet by Dr. A. M. Kinkaid. Explains 
causes of boiler scale formation and remedies. We are sending 
THIS BOOKLET FREE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
to advertise our new 


Brick Form Boiler Compound 


that does the work and 


WILL NOT INJURE DYES. 
Send for booklet to 


INTERNATIONAL BOILER COMPOUND CO., 


48 Market Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER. 


The recent in 
vention of Wm. 
Mycock, an Eng- 
lish cotton manu- 
facturer. Hun- 
dreds sold in 
Great Britain and 
on the Continent. 
Large bleacheries 
in this country 
where it has been 
placed on trial 
are delighted with 
it. Gets the full 
width of goods, 
with perfectly 
even tension both 
ways. Can be at 
tached to calen 
ders orcans. Put 
in on trial. 

Patented in 
United States, 
Canada,Great Bri 
tian and Conti 
nental countries 
Infringements 
will be prosecu 
ted. 








THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., ° 53 India St., Boston. 


Sole agents for United States and Canada. 





HE subject of BELT DRESSING is not too trivial for the Buyer who wishes to 
run his mill to its full capacity for the least expense. 


HANDY. 
Time of idle hands is 


money. 


Spoiled product is mouey 
Jost. 


In buying Stephenson 








Belt Dressing you are in- 
sured against further shut- 
downs to take up slack belts, 

Its many good qualities 
can only be appreciated by 
its use. 

May we have your next 
trial order, or shall we send 


NON-SPILLABLI you a free sample by mail ? 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. Albany, N. ¥. 
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NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 





America’s 
Model 


Founded by 
the Common- 





wealth of 
Massachu- 
setts and the 
City of New 
Bedford. 





Textile 
Equipped 


School. 
with stand- 


ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes. 
Instruction in Picking, Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
Knitting, Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 
Engineering, Etc. 
Free Catalogue sent 
on application to 


C. P. Brooks, 


Managing 
Director. 


GOLD 
MEDAL 
Paris 
Exposition 
1900. 








PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 


Didest in America. 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, neh Chemistry, Dye. 
ing and Finishing. 


1902-3. 


Day classes open Sept. Oth. 1902 ; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 6th, L9OZ 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For Illustrated Year Book and other intor 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, | 





TRUCKS 
and 
BOXES. 


ROVING 
CANS. 





P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 


GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer ot al) kinds ot 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, 4&6. 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MAOCORINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds 





ELEVATORS Hoists, Waters-Cranes, Overhead, Tracks 
tand Trolleys for any capacity, size or 
weight, for Hand, Belt, Steam, Electric or Air Power, 
ae Pulleys, Hangers. Gearing for Power Transmis- 
sion. draulic Screw or Toggle Presses, Mining and 
Coining Machines, Engineers and General Machinists. 
te ae Foundry & Mch. Wks., Lansdowne, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 





: = Prism Window Glass 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DAYLIGHT GLASS MFG, CO, A= 


382-84 Bourse Bid'g 
Philad’a. 





ROVING CANS, ETC 











MANUFACTURERS 0: 


ROVING CANS 


AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 


6rELECTRICAL & MAOHIN.- 
ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete, 
Cable Address, “Laminar, Boston.” 
Lieber’s Code used. 














The “ Laminar” 
Can. 


The “20th Century” 
Laminar Can. 


Laminar Taper Box with = Laminar Taper Box with 
hardwood shoes. Laminar Car or Truck with Corners aud hardwood shoes. 
Top View. Stee! Top Kim. Bottom View. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. “SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
8IZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL. 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXxX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES seen machines oo. 
PROVIDENCE, - - : . R. 1. 


i L. F. FALES, 
"es Ai white Mw hve Manufacturer and Builder of 
‘pean : Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 


For Sewing Carpet Linings, 
Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 








These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Telephone Connection, 


70-Needie Machine. WALPOLE, - MASS. 
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CANVAS AND 
STEEL FRAME 
MILL BASKETS 


Are replacing all other kinds where hard 
usage is given and where lightness, 
strength, durability and cheapness 
are a consideration. Some of the com. 
parative results in big mills are remark. 
able. Send for our booklet. We make 
all styles and shapes for every kind of 
miil use. 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 




















F 
S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 


FOSTER) LINE: CO), 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 

















| 
| 
| 














Latest Cone and Tube Cross Winder for Cotton, Woolen and Worsted, 


Patented in United States and Europe. 


Gives more production per operator than any other winder on the market. Even tension 
and speed. Yarn delivers direct from Cones to knitting machines without rewinding, 








WINDERS—DRYERS 





1901 PATTERN 


Patent Linen Winder for Shuttle Bobbins 


With Patent Variable Motion. 


Winds from below and from go’! skeins direct to shuttle bobbins. Impossible to wind 
yarn any harder. Runs at high speed, gives large production. Cleaners attached, to rub 


off dross and loose fibres from the yarn. 
We also build a line of SPOOLING, WINDING, WARPING and BEAMING 


MACHINERY. Write for particulars, 


JACOB KH. ALTEMUS, 


Successor to W. W. Altemus & Son, 
2818 No. 4th Street, - . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY 


Has placed upon the market 
A Cold Air Drying Machine for 
Yarn. 


He is also building a first-class hot air 
machine. Claims to deliver yarn in tar 
better condition than most machines. 

He also makes kettle sticks and dry and 
sulpbur house poles, also sticks to suit the 
W olstenholm Machine from natural water 
grown cedar, and sticks to suit the Klaad- 
er-Weldon, and Lorimer machines from 
finer grades oflumber. These sticks have 
been thoroughly tested, and pronounced 
the beston the market. Guarantee satis. 
faction to buyers. Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook; P. O., Camden Co., N. J. 











The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CoO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Every Kind of Service 
Frisbie Friction Clutches 


ARE UNEQUALLED. 


Sure to Grip, Sure to Let Go, Sure to Please. 
They are Simple, Strong and Durable. 
We Guarantee Their Power. 
Please ask for further details. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., — NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The General Electric Company 


designs and installs 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


45,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 


: Among other mills equipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the Genera) 
Electric Company, are: 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 
Pelzer Mills, South Carolina. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, N. H., 
Ludlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass., American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 








GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer Street, 
Philadelphia Office, 214 S. Eleventh Street. Atlanta Office, Empire Building. 


SOMEBODY GETs HURT. 


Nobody knows what to do or has anything to do with, untilthe doctor comes and 
: every minute’s deJay counts against the injured. 


The Standard Accident Cabinets 


Are designed for just such emergencies. 


CONTENTS. 
in. 2 packages absorbent lint. 
= 2 - cotton, 1-4 Ib 





6 rolls linten bandages . 
$« 
3° 
3° 
3 
2 
2 


2 
21-2 2 “ 

11-2 * 1 12 oz. bottle carron oil. 
2 “ 112 * * bottle arnica. 
21-2 * 1 roll aeperece ee 


cotton 


io ‘ 


‘ “ : 3 “ 1 package iodo 
packages first aid for wounds. 1 pair scissors. 
” linten gauze. 
These Cabinets contain only the highest grades of medicines and band 
ages whic are thoroughly sterilized and antiseptic. Send for Circular. 


Cut of No.1 Price No. 2 $10.00 No. 1 . 4 87.00 


PUTNAM & CO., 150 Nassau St. -  - New York City. 
Moderate Priced 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Three Hundred representative mills, including Twenty-four in 
Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to submit ful] 
particulars, prices and photographs of the latest improvements 
Send for Gear Cutter Pamphlet. ? 


foe THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


orm gauze. 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 


With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - Cohoes, N.Y. 


KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


aa We make Scales of Every Description. 





BenJ. BooTH. BENJ. BOOTH & Co., Lrp., PAUL LANe@. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 

For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Ets 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





Send for illustrated catalogue... 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Founded 1802. 
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It won't cost ALEXANDER BROS. 


you a BEST OAK BELTING. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


cent to test 


WHEN IN WANT OF °Snatasssa 
“ROYAL WORCESTER” | Betting, sntsrassseere ene 


Also Black English Picker Leather, 


BELTING ‘WRITE HENRY POPHAN & SON 


WewarRK. 

















We will send sample belt for testing 
on your own machinery, absolutely Perfect Material for Your Belting 


free of cost to you. Puts you under | Preserves and Stops all Belt Slipping. 
no obligation whatever to buy unless | Made in 3 Forms. 


: : . ci € 3ar Belt Dre x, at 25 

you decide for yourself that it is the | ve a 

best and most economical belt for F Gos Belt Filler and Preserver, 
at 25c. per pound, 

you to use, Liquid Belt Dressing, at $1.00 


per gallon. 

REMEMBER: Royal Worcester Belts—choic- Compare Our Price, Quality and Results. 

ast selection of hides tanned old-fashioned, | Why do the largest to the smallest concerns 

nnre o are . ve yee | use aud recommend The Garnets? Because it 

pure ak process, cut not over 13 inches from is Pure, doing Perfect and the most work at the 

centre, nor more than 54 inches long. Guar- | Least Cost. In Preserving Qualities and Belt 
} 


anteed not to stretch, sag, or give trouble. Slipping Preventitives it is supertor. 
Order the material you = refer, yourun no risk. 


Oak Leather Belt Makers, Worcester, Mass. Garnet Belt Dressing Co., Allentown, Pa. 








GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. | All our material 1s guaranteed, OF no sale. 








BLIVJTAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 
J. H. MOORHOUSE A. A. ZAJOTTI 


Edma Card Clothing Companvy, 
a of CARD CLOTH | N nies “a Foundations 


Stripping Cards and Napping Wire a Specialty. Correspondence Solicited. 
Factoryl: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, - - - CAMDEN, N. J. 


me... WATCHMAN’S | COMB CIRCLES — 
ELECTRIC CLOCK. 'Fallers and Gills. 


Write for Circular and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 


PINS, and PICKER TKETH. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co. 
220 Aantic ave, mostox.mass. | WILLIAM CRABB & C0., Newark, N. J 











Established I84¢4< 


E. HOWARD & CO. WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 10% ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. sana fod Molol 4 co., 
295 to 403 Washington St., Boston. 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York 
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ELLY 





BELTING:+- 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES 


WILL 


OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. 


Not injured by exposure to heats, 





steam or moisture. 


MA “ BELTING COMPANY, 


1219) Carpenter St... Philadelphia. 55-57 Warkes St., Chicago. 
120 Pearl S¢t.. Boston. 40 Pearl St.. Boffalo. 


oe a ee 


FIRE HOSE: 


RusBser. Corron. LINEN. 





RueBE INEO. 


OUR AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS 


Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- 
trial establishments and is accepted by ~ 
the Insurance Companies. } 


BOSTON BELTINC CO., 


Write for our fire hose James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt. & Gen. Mgr, 





Catalogue. Bosron, New Yorn. Burraio | 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLAT AND ROUND LEATHER BELTING. 
STRAPPING, SKIRTING AND LACE LEATHERS, 
' Keystone Belt Dressing. 


245-247 Lafayette St., NORRISTOWN. PA. 
THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH ———  h 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 








Ss SS 
=————"__ wFe BY 


SHATEE BROTHERS (ONPANY, 
BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALL, 


41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester. Maas. Send for Circula 


Watchman’s Clocks, Electric : Portable ; 
ENGINE ROOM AND FACTORY CLOCKS ; 
TIME AND DATING STAMPs. 
ELECTRIC 
TORCHES. 


RIGGS & BROTHER, 
Bend for Catalogue & Prices. 310 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE KLAUDER- WELDON - 





SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES. 


DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


45 Market Street, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Builders of Machinery for Dyeing and Mercerizing 
For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
‘« Raw Stock—Cotton, Wool, Waste and Slubbing. 
Garments—Underwear and Hosiery. 
‘¢ Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 


Sulphur Colors, Skein, Raw Stock and Hosiery. 


6 


RAW WOOL, COTTON AND SLUBBING MACHINES. 
WE CALL 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO OUR MACHINES FOR DYEING 


SULPHUR COLORS. 


We have adapted our, Machines for this class of Dyeing 
and Build them for 


SKEIN -:- RAW STOCK -:- HOSIERY. 
Machines Sent on Trial. The Best is Always the Cheapest. 


Ss. W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 





WOOLEN MACHINERY 











SMITH’S 


AUTOMATIC SELF-WEIGHING FEED 


FOR 


Worsted and Woolen Cards and Garnetts, also Self-Feeders 
For Wool Washers, Pickers, Willows, Etc. 


Wool Warp 
Washers. Dressers, 


; Reels end 
Dryers. : 0 Beamers. 


: : Ring 
Mixing : : aay - OY Twisters. 
Pickers. — 
Reels. 
Willows, Rag 
Square, vs : 
Box and oe Pickers. 
— Metallic 
. Work of 
Card and a  P i . very 
Garnett ‘ , ten. 7 » 
Grinders. : pret oor 
A ; ; Breast for 
Cards for @™ a : 7 Cards, 
Wool and was : Garnett 
Worsted. . Hs ; a 
Pie: é. ‘arne 
a my ‘ Shread- 
Mules and “S 2 : i ding 
Jacks, 5 asta . % Machines 
a ug 2 : Blamire 
an ; ye ° fatal ' 
American "ee Te 4g Feeds and 
Patterns. _ Se me? — 
“1 y lacks, 


Warp and is ei Heads and 
Automatic OTS Play. 2» Folders 
Spoolers. ~<a ye | and 


Complete Machinery Outfits tor Manufacture of Cotton Batting, 


Manufacturers of SMITH’S IMPROVED GARNETT MACHINES. 


Also Power Transmission Machinery ef Every Description. 
Mill, Mining, Engineers and Railroad Supplies, 
Steam, Locomotive and Hydraulic Packings. 
JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO., 
Office and Works, 411-421 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ELOUGHTONWN’s 


All Steel Thread Board 


WITH 


Hardened Thread Guides. 


7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 


PATENTED JULY 9, 190). 
PATENT PENDING. 


The only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time ; 
never gets loose. Saves ‘*broken ends” because it is never out 


of adjustment. It is always right. 


L. T. HOUGHTON. Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 





DONT USE LEATHER LUG STRAPS !!! 


When there is a lug in the market that is practically 
indestructible. No boring of holes in picking stick to 
weaken it. Positively no stretching, no burning, no lost 
power. 


SIMPLE, LICHT and DURABLE. 


We will send one on 60 days trial, subject to 
approval. 


BLACK DIAMOND LUG STRAP CO., 
1850 Perkiomen Ave., - - READING. PA. 
Infringers will be vigorously prosecuted. 





JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 
DURABLE BY CORRUGATED 


-COPPER GASKETS.. 
UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO., 141 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY, 


WE CARRY IN STOCK MALLEABLE IRON 


ICE RAKES. 


For use on Canal Racks to remove ice, Twigs, etc. 
Write for List and Prices. With or without handles. 


HOMER F. LIVERMORE, 85 and 87 PEARL STREET, Dept. T, BOSTON, MASS. 
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$50.00. 


without them. 


The ALLEN-HUSSEY CO. : 











Interior Telephone Systems 
| $25.00 to $200.00. 


A ’Phone on your desk and three in your mill, for 
Larger systems in proportion. 
great time savers, and the busy man can’t afford to be 


Send for circulars and price list. 


They are 


66 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago, III, 











The NEW BROWN ENGINE 


C. H. BROWN & CO. 3 Willow St, - 


N. W. Office, 253 Broadway, W. E. Janes, Mgr. 


Boston Office, 13 Court Street. 


A successful combi- 
nation of tried and 
proven methods, 
with the most up- 
to-date modern 
ideas. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Phila. Office 332 Witherspoon Bidg..W H, Pawling. Mer 





Superior Locations 





for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where Jocal capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 








Kspecially Attractive 


Are some of the openings that exist in 
the section of the South and Southwest 
traversed by the lines of the 


N 
(4 


( 


We enumerate a few of the many ex- 
cellent openings :— 

A large deposit of salt of high grade 
awaits development ; a certain city offers 
fine inducements for a cotton mill; 
another town would be an excellent 
location for a woodworking plant owing 
to abundance of very cheap raw ma- 
terial ; another place has Jarge quanti- 
ties of cheap natural gas as fuel for 
factories. And in like manner we 
could enumerate many others. 

We are certain that we can fill your 
wants in the way of a location and can 
be of service in locating you at just the 
RIGHT place. Address, 


M. SCHULTER, 
industria! Commissioner, 
Commercial Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Modern Machinery 
Conguers Competition, 























Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works. 


Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 


RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








The Textile-Finishing Mch’y Co., 


17 Exchange Place, 
PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


«BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 





BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYE:NG MACHINERY. Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Pateat Aniline Black Machinery. 


S8 ® s Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, 
Finishing Machinery Dampers, Calenders, Canroys, Belt 


Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Snafting and Pulleys, Etc. 


























Efficient Equipment 
Promotes Profits. 
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The Textile World, without the Directory, “etn OP ao ae ae ae 2.00 per year. 
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strongly recommend frequent change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial 
results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as often as may be desired, providing it 
reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated. 


The Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the 
United States and Canada, 


is published annually in the spring by Gui_p & LorpD, Itis a book of about S00 pages, well printed and 
bound, Office Edition, $2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and 
Canada, It tells what goods are made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what 
they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents are, the names of the officers, superin- 
tendent and buyer, 

There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections. 

Part II, Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according 
to kind of yarn, size ahd number spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this 
section, 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, 
bleaching and printing establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, oat so far as 
possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring 
establishments. 

Part IV. Manufacturer's Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name 
and address of concern, character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manu- 
facturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, giving specialties and buyers names. A list of 
city offices of textile mills is given. 

“Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and 
brokers, cotton dealers and brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of 
textile interests. 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery 
in the United States, giving spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 





Foreign Advertising Bureau. 


We are in close touch with all foreign textile journals and have their advertising rates on file and act 
as their agents for receiving advertisements and subscriptions. Any American textile advertisers wish 
ing to advertise in Great Britain or the Continent may do it through our Foreign Bureau, which will 
advise as to best papers to use for different purposes, estimate the cost, prepare a correct technical trans- 
lation into the foreign language, and attend to all details, correspondence, etc., including the payment of 
bills, so advertisers will have no more trouble than if placing an ad. in the TextTiLe WoxLp, 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Foreign Samples. 


We are agents for «‘Le Moniteur des Echantillons, Nova Texta.” the best 
foreign sample publication. Gives 400 samples each season, with full weaving 
directions, easily understood by English readers. Issued twice each month. 
Price per season $11.00. Seasons begin with January and July. 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 














Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


yrs Dye Group 
Aniline Dye Group ) 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woolen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 





128 DuANE St. - - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 


Boston a 153 Milk Street. 
Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 
Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago 207 Michigan Street. 














PATENTS 43 


PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George *Y. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 
8S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and uefended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrica), chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
po age eg solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 











HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


JOHN A. STRALEY PATENTS, DESIGNS AT 
Louis B. HASBROUCK TRADEMARED, LABELS Pp ENTS 
NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER aay Gueuamnete 


C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH PATENT CAUSES 
STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN PATENTS 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PATENT Manes copreionrs | . WANTED—a man with an IDEA 
j AND DESIGNS. fora TEXTILE PATENT. 


“Saute time andinsuree better service,” | Address R. J. JACKER, 911 Mon- 
adnock Block, Chicago. Patent 














2t Years Experience. 


Personal Service Guaranteed. Attorney. Mechanical Expert. 
Specialty, Textile Inventions. 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Knitting Machine. 715,154. George W. 
Ruth, Norristown, Pa., assignor to 
: Pateat Lawyers, Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine 
Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, 0. C Co., Norristown, Pa. 





Loom, 714,99. George F. Hutchins and 

anna Eppa H. Ryon, Worcester, Mass., as- 

Textile Patents. signors to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom. 715,772. William B. Erskine, New 
Essued Nov. 2). Dec. 2, BV and 16. York, N. Y., assignor to American 

_— Automatic Loom Co. 

Apparatus for Dyeing. 715,719. James A. Loom for the Manufacture of Knotted 
Willard, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor Carpets. 716,082. Heinrich Panitschek 
to Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. and Johann Ahorn Barn, Austria- 

Apparatus for Spinning and Doubling. Hungary. isistiaiaee : 
714,933. Robert W. Moncreiff, Newport, | 10om Shuttle. 714,676. Joseph Caldwell 
Pagnell, England. and Christopher G. Gildard, Fall 

Apparatus for Compressing Fibrous and River, Mass. P ‘ — 
Other Materials. 715,824. George A. Loom Temple Holding Device. 714,137. 
Lowry, Chicago, Ill., and James T. Jolin A. Perkins and Louis A. King, 
Cowley, Lowell, Mass., assignors to Salem, Mass., assignors to Draper 
Planters Compress Co., of Maine. Co., Hopedale, Mass. . i “ 

Attachment for Warp Beams.  714,8%4. Machine for Cutting Chenille Cloth. 714,- 
Adolph Tourtellier, Mulhouse, Ger- 646. Patrick McDonald, Camden, N. 
many. J., assignor to John M. Carroll, Had- 

Carpet Raveling Machine. 715, 378. don Heights, N. J. 

George W. Heath, Jacksonville, ; Mechanism for Controlling Looms by the 

Clamping Device for Cutting Cloth. 715,- Quantity of Weft in the Shuttles. 
642 Arthur W. Curtis, Beverly, 715,391. Johann H. Klerx, Sunbury, 
Mass assignor to Charles F Lee Pa assignor to Susquehanna Silk 
Beverly, Mass , Mills, Sunbury, Pa. 

Cloth Cutting Machine 715,092 Max Mechanism for Transversely Severing 
Langman, New York, N. Y. the Webs of Knit Fabrics. 714,825. 

Fiber Cleaning Machine. 715.736. Samuel Frank G. Shelan, Rockford, IIl., as- 
B. Allison and Mary E. Allison, New signor to himself and to Frank R. 
Orleans, La. ; Brown, Rockford, III. 

Knitting Machine. 714,998. David C. Rel- Mechanism for Uniting the Ends of 
lis, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Rob- Warp Threads, 714,900. Gustav Hiller, 
ert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa.. and Zittau, Germany. 

L. N. D. Williams, Ashbourne, Pa. (Continued on pege 186.) 











FACTORY WASTES. | 


I have found ways to utilize many wastes, by products and unapplied substances, 
converting losses into profits. Send for Waste Product Blauk and Pamphlet. 


DR, PETER T. AUSTEN, F.C S., Chemical Expert, 
80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
WOOLEN 


CARDS 
CARD CRINDERS 
PICKERS 





IMULES 
TWISTERS 
WARPERS 
DRESSERS 
SPOOLERS 


MACHINERY 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428 Bourse 





MACHINER To INCREASE Production, IMPROVE 
Quality and DECREASE Uabor Cost. 
THE BRAMWELL FEEDER (over 12,000 in use.) 
For Woolen, Worsted, Shoddy and Hosiery CARDS and GARNETT Machines. 
THE APPERLY FEEDER (over 15,000 in use.) 
For Second Breaker and Finisher CARDS. 

THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEEDERS (two styles.) 

For Burr and Mixing Pickers, also Fearnaughts. 





THE NEW 1902 BRAMWELL OPENER AND FEEDER, 

A Complete Machine. For Wool Washers and Wool Dryers. 
SOLE AGENTS for the SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILER, 

Send for Sheet of Testimonia!s. Saves Oil, Labor and Waste. 
A NEW CLUTCH ATTACHMENT for BRAMWELL FEEDERS, 

Positive and Durable. 

A Full Line of PINS and PARTS for LEMAIRE FEEDS. 

IMPROVED APRONS and REPAIRS of all kinds. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., ‘v:" 


BOoOosSsTON, MASS. 


Long Distance Telephone, 3212 (Main) Boston. 
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MOSES TYLER STEVENS. 


Among the first settlers of Andover, 
Mass., was John Stevens who died in 
1662, and from whom Moses Tyler 
Stevens, the subject of this sketch, is 
a direct descendant. The members 
ef the Stevens family were prominent 
rot only in the history of Andover, 
but in the early history of the colo- 
nies. In the early military records 
are found the names of Sergeant John 
Stevens, 1661; Lieut. John Stevens, 
1689; Capt. Benjamin Stevens, 1725, 
who did good service on the frontier in 
the Indian wars, and later was one of 
the deputies to the General Court. Ad- 
jutant Brinsley Stevens served on 
Gen. Wood's staff during the Revolu- 
tion, 

Capt. Nathaniel Stevens, father of 
the subject of this sketch, was born in 
1786 and died in 1865. He made a 
sea voyage before the mast, served as 
lieutenant in the war of 1812 and then 
eugaged in business in North And- 
over. In 1813 he formed a company 
and built a woolen mill at Andover, 
where he manufactured broadcloths 
and flannels. In 1831 Capt. Stevens 
bought his partners’ interest in the 
business. The original mill is still 
standing surrounded by the extensive 
buildings that have since been built 
to accommodate the increased busi- 
ness, 

In these early days, as in more re- 
cent times, woolen manufacturing by 
no means offered an easy road to 
travel. The country was flooded with 
foreign goods against which no tariff 
supplied a barrier. Abbot Lawrence, 
the importer, warned Mr. Stevens 
that he could not compete with the 
British cloths. “Take my advice,” 


said he to Mr. Stevens, “sell out your 
mill and go into some other business.” 
“Never,” replied (Mr, Stevens, “as long 
as I can get water to turn my wheel.” 

In 1815 Capt. Stevens married Har- 
riet Hale, daughter of Moses Hale of 
Chelnsford. Moses Tyler, their young- 
est son, was born at North Andover, 
October 10, 1825. He fitted for college 
at the neighboring Franklin and 
Phillips Academies and in 1842 en- 
tered Dartmouth College, which he 
left at the end of a year to engage in 
business with his father. In 1850 he 
was admitted as a partner in the firm, 
which was styled Nathaniel Stevens 
and Son. This name was retained un- 
til 1876, when the senior partner hav- 
ing died, his interest was taken out 
and the firm styled Moses T. Stevens 
until 1866 when his two sons, Na- 
thaniel and Samuel D., were admitted 
to the firm, the name of which was 
changed to M. T. Stevens & Sons. 

Mr. Stevens was a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1861, and 
in 1868 was elected to the State Sen- 
ate. In 1890 he was nominated for 
Congress in the old eighth district and 
elected, being the first Democrat 
chosen in that territory. He served on 
the Ways and Means Committee in 
the fifty-second Congress, introduced 
the bill providing for the placing of 
wool on the free list and did much to 
the sentiment for free raw 
material in New England. He served 
a second term at Washington. 

He is president of both the Andover 
National Bank and the Andover Sav- 
ings Bank and takes an active part in 
the management of these institutions; 
he is director in the Merrimac Mutual 
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Fire Insurance Co., and president of 
the Stevens Linen Works at Webster, 
Mass. 

Previous to the incorporation of his 
business a few years ago, Mr. Stevens 
was the largest individual manufac- 
tnrer of woolens in the country, oper- 
ating the following mills: Marland 
Mills at Andover, 14 sets; Stevens & 
Co., Haverhill, Mass., 12 sets; Stevens 
Mill at North Andover, 13 sets; Os- 
good Mills, at North Andover, 10 sets; 
Yranklin Mills, Franklin, N. H., 16 


MONTHLY 


Cotton Goods in the Philippines. 
The United States continues to cut 
but a sorry figure in supplying the 
Philippine Islands with cotton goods. 
The share of the leading countries in 
this trade for May, 1902, was as fol- 
lows: 


48.3 per cent. 
16.4 per cent. 
7.5 per cent, 
3.1 per cent, 
-7 per cent, 
per cent. 


Great Britain 
Spain 
Germany 
United States 
France 


American and Foreign Methods. 
A manufacturer who has lately re- 


turned from a six months’ visit to 
Purope, where he visited many textile 
mills, expresses his surprise at the ex- 
travagance in respect to the employ- 
ment of labor in Burope. 

In every department he saw a large 
number of employees who would be 
deemed wholly unnecessary in an 
American mill. He cited as an illus- 
tration one German mill in which a 
man was stationed at a wicket to keep 
track of the daily going and coming 
of not over 75 employees. On every 
hand the American visitor found sv- 
perfluous employees whose only occu- 
pation appeared to be to draw their 
breath and their pay. 

This, in his opinion, is one reason 


He lives in North Andover and is a 
prominent member of the Unitarian 
Club and treasurer of the North Par- 
ish Church of that town, which is one 
of the oldest church organizations in 
New England. 

One of his outside enterprises was 
the establishment a few years ago of 
& summer resort on the shores of Co- 
chickewick Lake in North Andover. 
He is gradually withdrawing from ac- 
tive business cares although he is oc- 
casionally seen supervising important 
changes about his manufacturing 
plants. 


COMMENT. 


why the American manufacturer with 
high priced labor is able to compete 
with Europe in foreign markets. The 
high price of labor has forced an ex- 
treme economy in its use, which more 
than compensates for the lower wage 
rate abroad. 





Mill and Commission House. An 
important decision was recently made 
in the United States Circuit Court, 
relating to the sale and delivery of 
cotton yarn by a mill through a com- 
mission house. 

It appears that a Southern. mill re- 
ceived from a New York commission 
house an order for 50,000 pounds of 
yarn which it was understood had 
been sold by the New York firm to a 
third party. When the yarn was de- 
livered the market price had dropped, 
and the commission firm declined 
either to deliver the goods to their 
customer or inform the spinner as to 
his identity. Suit was brought by the 
mill to recover damages owing to can- 
cellation of the order. The judge in- 
structed the jury to bring in a verdict 
in favor of the spinner for over $5,090. 
It is said that this is the first decision, 
defining the responsibility of selling 
agents in such transactions, and, if 
upheld by the higher courts, will go 
far in determining the interests of 
manufacturers and selling agents. 
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Yarn Numbering in India. Nearly 


a year ago an order of the Indian gov- 
ernment provided that yarn might be 
imported into that country under met- 
This of itself was 


rie designations. 
not a part.cularly significant fact, but 
with the remarkable speed which is so 
often exhibited in the dissemination 
of misinformation, the report spread 
far and wide that the order was an 
indication of the adoption of the met- 
rie system in India, and was held up 
is proof that we must do likewise or 
be hopelessly left behind the rest of 
the world. To determine the exact 
meaning of the Indian report we ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry some 
months ago to the Indian Textile 
Journal and have received the follow- 
ing reply: 
Bombay, 8th November, 1902. 
To the Editor Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Dear Sir:—Referring to your inquiry of 
the 16th September, the Government of 
India have now no objection to the ap- 
plication of the metric system of mark- 
ing to both silk and woolen yarns, ‘‘Pro- 
vided that the manufacturers follow the 
metric system in full, qualifying the 
marks with the words ‘Continental’ or 
‘Metric system of counts’ and give the 
country of the origin of the yarns; and 
provided, also, that the yarns marked in 
accordance with the British system ere 
admitted freely as hitherto.’’ The sys- 
tem itself has not yet made any head- 
way here, nevertheless, and merchants 
think it will take some time before it is 
fully introduced into this country. Gov- 
ernment, of course, will naturally not 
undertake to specify particular measures 
and weights until experience shows what 
is best to adopt for the country and 
much will also depend on the adoption 
of the system in England and Germany. 
Yours truly, 
S. M. Rutnagur, 
Managing Editor. 

The significant part of the above 
letter is this sentence: “The system 
has not made any headway here. 

The English yard-pound remains 
the undisputed standard for 
English speaking 
principal textile standard for all other 
countries. This fact recently received 
a striking illustration when the new 
Chinese tariff on textile was 
printed in the German papers for the 


” 


textile 
countries and the 


goods 


benefit of German exporters. The list 
fifty-three ‘he rate 
for three of them was based on the 
“catty” (11/3 Ilbs.); for five 
the rate was ad valorem; while on all 
the other forty-five the duty was lev- 
ied by the English 
pound. 


covered items. 


Chinese 


yard, inch or 


Indian Wages. An Indian cotton 
manufacturer, who is visiting the 
United States, states that weavers in 
India run two looms and earn $7.50 a 
month. The Draper Company call 
attention to this as being equivalent 
to $39.00 a loom a year, and that 
weavers running the Northrop loom 
in this country earn five times as 
much or, say, $37.50 a month, while 
the resulting labor cost a loom is less 
than $20.00 a year, or about one-half 
of the Indian rate. When contem- 
plating these figures the mind instinc- 
tively turns to the possibilities of pro- 
duction when the Indian takes a turn 
with the Northrop loom at 25 cents a 
day. 

On such a basis the cost of manu- 
facturing can be figured as cheap as 
dirt, but it is questionable whether it 
will ever be realized. Not 
we referred to the statement of a 
lifelong and close observer of Indian 
industrial conditions, that the miser- 
able pittance paid to the Indian had 
resulted in such an extreme exhaus- 
tion of the vital forces that the labor 


long ago 


cost of the goods turned out was ac- 
tually higher than that of the Euro- 
pean worker 
higher wages. 


who received much 





Care of Engines. The report of the 
British Liability Insurance Company, 
referred to in another part of this 
issue, calls attention in a very practi- 
cal way to the extreme importance of 
caring for the steam engines in our 
mills. 

The suggestion that a thorough ex- 
amination of steam engines be made 
regularly by competent persons re- 
gardless of whether defects have been 
discovered or not is an excellent one 
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and its observance would reduce 
materially the many breakdowns that 
now result not only in damage to the 
power plant itself, but to the frequent 
and far more serious loss of life and 
interruption of mill operations. 

Such periodical examinations, to be 
of use, should be made by someone 
besides the regular engineer. This 
would imply no reflection on the engi- 
neer, but would expose the engine to 
a different point of view. It is a tend- 
ency of human nature to fall into 
ruts and the really competent engi- 
neer, recognizing this human frailty, 
should be the first to welcome regu- 
lar and rigid scrutiny of the machine 
he has under his care and which is 
subjected to such tremendous strains 
as that causing the brez’*down to 
which the English inspector refers. 


Cotton Manufacturing in Texas. 
In certain parts of Texas the enthusti- 
asm for building new cotton mills has 
been dampened by tue discovery ou 
the part of capitalists that wages are 
much higher there than in other sec- 
tions of the South where cotton man- 
ufacturing has developed so rapidly, 
and that the supply of even this high 
priced labor is very irregular and un- 
certain. 

With cotton costing as much, if not 
more, at the doors of Southern mills 
as it costs delivered to Northern mills, 
and with the advantage of cheaper 
fuel playing but a relatively insignifi- 
cant part in the problem, it is plain 
that the only explanation of the phe- 
nomenal development of cotton man- 
ufacturing in the South lies in an 
abundant supply of operatives work 
ing long hours for low wages. When 
this supply is lacking, cotton mill en- 
terprises in an agricultural state like 
Texas, where workers can earn high 
wages on the farm, are placed at a 
serious disadvantage, not only as 
compared with other Southern states 
having such a supply of labor but 
with the older manufacturing sections 
where the higher wages which prevail 


are more than offset by the superior 
skill and knowledge of the operatives. 


The Italian Cotton Industry. The 
Uuited States is not the only country 
in which the cotton industry has in- 
creased rapidly during the last twenty- 
four years. The Bureau of Statistics at 
Itome has recently published a state- 
ment by which it appears that there 
are now in the cotton mills of Italy 
2,111,000 spindles, of which 232,000 are 
used for twisting. There are 60,000 
power and 18,000 hand looms. No ac- 
count was taken of the hand looms in- 
stalled in the homes of the people. 
The motive power amounts to 78,000 
H. I’.; 39,000 H. P. is steam; 34,500 
water and 4,500 electric. Compared 
with 1876, the power has increased 
500 per cent., the number of operatives 
has doubled, while there are now 
three times as many spindles in the 
Italian cotton mills as in 1876. 


The English Labor Market. The 
reports issued by the English Board of 
Trade show a decrease for Septem- 
ber in the number of peopie employed 
in the Kingdom. This decrease ex- 
tends to all branches of industry. In 
the woolen and worsted mills business 
is fair, but cotton spinning and weavy- 
ing and the knitting industry share in 
the general depression. 





Cotton Warehouse for English 
Spinners, Representatives of an 
American concern, the Security Ware- 
housing Company, have recently vis- 
ited Europe to establish a branch of 
their enterprise for the service of the 
European trade. Several 
places were visited and their ad- 
vantages for such an_ enterprise 
considered. Manchester, England, 
appears to have offered the most 
promising field for initial opera- 
tions and there the American repre- 
sentatives outlined their plans at a 
meeting of various associations con- 
nected with the English cotton trade. 
The company has successfully carried 


cotton 
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on the warehousing business in this 
country 
only cotton, but other staple products 


leather, cement, 


for some time, covering not 
such as grain, oils, 
packing house products, seeds, canned 
goods, flour, iron, ores, lead, lumber, 
brick, 
and 
country. 


etc. Warehouses are owned 
leased in 


To these any ome can take 


various parts of the 


zoods such as are handled by the com- 
pany and in exchange receive ware- 
house receipts which guarantee both 
the possession and the quality of the 
merchandise. 

Owing to the solidity of the com- 
pany and the wide extent of its opera- 
tions, the owner of these receipts can 
use them as collateral for loans in the 
great money markets of the world or 
loaning found 
manufacturer 


rates are 
The 
material in antici- 


wherever 
favorable. 
can purchase raw 


most 


pation of his requirements, receives a 
certificate which him to fi- 
nance the business to the best advan- 
tage, and then withdraw the goods as 
and upon surrender of the 
certificate. Cotton, for example, can 
be purchased in the South, 
there until required and in the mean- 


enables 


required 
stored 


used as security for necessary 
leans in any part of the country. 
While the 


comparatively new one, the principles 


time 


present company is a 


upon which its business is done are 


old and their soundness is unques- 
tioned. It is stated that the business 
of this company has so far amounted 
to over 340,000,000 and that but one 
small of $1600 has ever been 


made upon them and this was settled 


elaim 


in a few weeks. 

We have but 
few of the many advantages of 
Its extension 


briefly referred to a 
this 
method of warehousing. 
io foreign countries is expected to re- 
sult in great benefit to both the trade 
im these countries and in America, not 
the least being the relief of the manu- 
facturer from the abuses of the sys- 
tem of dealing in futures. The trans- 
portation companies favor 
offers a means of avoiding the 
traffic during 


the scheme 
as it 


congestion of certain 


seasons, distributing the movement of 
goods more evenly throughout the 
vear. If extended abroad it cannot 
fail to bind foreign nations still more 
closely to America. ‘The manufactur- 
ers of Manchester, Moscow and Mul- 
house, storing cotton in Mississippi to 
cover their orders, will exert a power- 
ful influence in the direction of peace 
and prosperity throughout the world. 


Textile Manufacturing in Russia. 
Our Russian correspondent writes us 
that 1902 closed with the textile in- 
dustry of Russia still suffering from 
Cot- 
manufacturing are 
number of failures 


extreme depression of business. 
ton and woolen 
most afflicted. A 
have occurred and the working hours 
of the mills have been generally re- 
duced. 


A Grosvenor Shoddy Agitation in 
England. 
land have started an agitation to re- 
strict the use of shoddy, which, they 


The wool growers of Eng- 


assert, is responsible for the present 
The Eng- 
lish Chamber of Agriculture, with a 


low price of English wool. 


characteristic ignorance of the use of 
wool, issued a statement that in Braa- 
ford, which is exclusively a worsted 
district, there were scores of mills us- 
bales of shoddy for one of 
The manufacturers, 
in their reply to this ridiculous state- 
ment, called attention to the real rea- 
sons for the decline in 


ing ten 


wool. worsted 


English wool 
The first one, which might be 


taken to heart by our own wool grow- 


prices. 


ers, was the bad “get up” of the wool, 
which greatly reduced its selling price. 
Then again the annual production of 
wool in England, 
chiefly for the 
mained practically stationary for fifty 
140,000,000 Ibs., while the 
amount of imported into Great 
Britain has increased from 102,000,000 
Ibs. in 1855 to 716,000,000 Ibs. in 1891. 


where sleep are 


raised flesh, has re- 
years at 


wool 
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Seasonable Fabrics. 

Men's Wear Woolens and Dress Goods, 
The men’s wear division of the 
market has been very quiet and de- 
veid of interesting features during the 
past few weeks, the only matter that 
attracted any attention being the 
opening of the various lines of over- 


f 
we c 


* 


coatings. There seems to be a wide 
difference of opinion as to the possi- 
bilities of the future so far as these 
lines are concerned but although no 
lines are as yet sold up the result 
generally speaking may be considered 
as being fairly satisfactory. 

It is quite true that buyers are per- 
haps more than usually conservative 
and cautious in their purchases but 


WORLD 


this is not an altogether unfavorable 
condition as a slow steady business 
extending over a protracted period is 
ofttimes much more satisfactory and 
productive of good results than a rush 
at the start-off followed by a lull and 
a suspension of active operations. 
Prices in a majority of cases are on 
a slightly higher level than last sea- 


son’s quotations, showing advances of 
5 cents, 10 cents and even 12% cents 
per yard in some cases on the higher 
grade goods. These advances were 
not entertained with favor by the ma- 
jority of buyers, but the raw mate- 
rials market fully warrants such ad- 
vances as have been made and it is 
doubtful if any lower prices will be 
named, It is true that at least one 
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line which was opened at about 5 per 
cent. advance was afterwards reduced 
to last season’s prices, but these quo- 
tations were in force only a very short 
time when the opening prices were 
again restored. From this it is evi- 
dent that sellers are fully aware that 
advanced prices can be secured just 























as well as not and that they are justi- 
fied by the condition of the market in 
asking these advances. 

KXerseys, meltons and are 
all receiving a fair share of attention 
with kerseys, perhaps, enjoying the 
balance of favor. Fancies are touched 
very lightly and the prospects of their 


friezes 


success are not very bright for the 
coming season. 

The dress goods market rules very 
quiet so far as the immediate present 
is concerned, although a very satis- 
factory volume of business has been 
booked Silk warp veil- 
ings, etamines, mistrals, and goods of 


for spring. 


























a Similar character are in fair request, 


and there has been an unusual de- 


mand for cream mohairs, cream sicil- 


lians, lansdownes, much so, 
indeed, that the market has been kept 
bare of any visible supply of creams 
Domestic manu- 


grade cashmeres 


ete., so 


weeks. 
low 


for several 


facturers of 
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to fill 


many 


have been taxed to the utmost 


their orders on creams and 
orders are now long ovyer-due. 

Neat plaid effects, shepherd checks, 
pin dots and goods of a similar effect 
are likely to be in demand for spring, 
black 


Such goods as are 


with a strong preference for 
and white effects. 
in demand at the present time, that is 
veilings, crepes, mistrals, ete., will 
also continue to hold a strong place, 
their fully 


Fancies in thin sheer open work and 


and success is assured, 
barred effects will occupy a stronger 
than in seasons and 


fairly lib- 


position recent 
they are being ordered in 
eral quantities, 

Silks. 


of 1903 is now 


The silk business for spring 
well advanced and a 
season for the queen of 
Tafie- 
tas will occupy a leading place and 
Many 
manufacturers have their productions 


successful 


textiles is thoroughly assured. 
are stronger than ever before. 


sold and can accept no more orders 
except for very late deliveries. Foul- 
ards will receive iittle attention ex- 
cept in very fine grades in exclusive 
designs and high priced goods. The 
doom of the foulard at least for this 
season was plainly evident last sea- 
son when prices were cut and slashed 
and stocks closed out at prices which 
prohibited any profit realizing. 
Printed taffetas are likely to come 
in for a fair share of favor among 
the line of fancies and some novel 
und beautiful designs have been pro- 
Louisine. de chene, 
grenadines and all goods of a light 
filmy or open work nature will be fa- 
Prices as noted in 
slightly higher 


Auced, crepes 


vorably received. 
a recent report are 


than last season but the increase is 
not so great as to be any disturbing 


factor in the business. As an exam- 


ple one very strong line of taffetas on 


which the order price was 52%c. last 


season has been sold this season at 


5dc. for advance orders, 57%c. from 
stocl. 

linings of 
likely 


Changeable silks for 


wraps, coats and gowns, are 


to have a revival and preparations 


are being made along this line to 


meet the expected demand. On vel- 
vets and all pile fabrics the season is 
practically over and little attention 
will be devoted to goods of this char- 
acter until such time as lines for the 
fall season of 1903 are ready for in- 
spection. The result this season, has 
been eminently satisfactory and the 
most sanguine expectations have been 
realized. 
Cotton Wash 
The demand 


Goods and Ginghams. 
for cotton dress goods 
and ginghams for spot delivery has 
limited but the 
placed and = ship- 
wents will soon be on the way to the 
retailer. An 
looked forward to with no disturbing 


been very season's 


production is well 


excellent business is 
feature in sight to warrant any un- 
easiness, 

Every prominent manufacturer of 
ginghams has his entire production 
sold up at advantageous prices many 
months in advance; in fact, 
manufacturers have their output well 
placed for almost the entire year of 
1903. 

Novelties along the line of woven 


some 


md printed goods are being produced 
from time to time and are well and 
favorably received in the majority of 
Fig. 1 is shown an em- 
broidered Batiste in linen color with 
wreath in a variety of colors made 
by George B. Duren & Sons and sold 
at 16%c. less 10 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. The linen goods are 
likely to receive a fair share of atten- 
tion during the and 
this line has been well sold up. 
Another neat line is a fine printed 
dimity in rosebud pattern, the produc- 
tion of the Arnold Print Works. 
This line, which has been a quick sell- 


cases, <At 


colored 


coming season 


er at 9c., is shown at Fig. 2. 

At Fig. 3 is shown three patterns of 
a striped dimity in black and white 
effects made by the same concern and 
sold at the price as the line 
shown in Fig. 2. 


At Fig. 4 is shown one of the newer 


same 
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patterns of the Florence corded mad- 
ras made by the C. E. Mfg. 
Co., which has found a ready sale at 
8lec. net. 

Fig. 5 
patterns of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
A F ¢ 
The preduction of this mill is 


Dodge 


illustrates one of the later 


turing Co.’s well-known ging- 
hams. 
always one of the first in the market 
to be sold up and as the season ad- 
often at a 


This sea- 


their 


premium at second hands. 


vances goods are 


son’s production was sold up at 8c. 


net. 





The Knit Goods Situation. 


The cold and inclement weather 
which prevailed throughout a consid- 
erable part of the month of December 
gave an impetus to the business on 
heavy weight underwear for spot de- 
livery, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the public at large, at this sea- 
son of the year are usually intent up- 
on holiday purchases, it is quite evi- 
dent that from the manner in which 
stocks of heavy weight underwear 
have moved that the retail demand 
was not altogether along the line of 
holiday goods. 

The prospects are that stocks of 
heavy weight underwear will be 
cleaned up in good shape by Febru- 
ary 1st and the market will be in a 
healthy condition for the opening of 
the new season. No striking develop- 
ments have been made in the under- 
wear market with reference to fleeces 
for fall and winter of 1908. 

The situation this season, has been 
rather peculiar as compared with that 
of past years in that there has not 
been what might be called a general 

Line 
shown 


opening up of the various lines. 
after line has been quietly 

from time to time without any quot- 
ing of prices for the benefit of the 
general public and in this quiet way 
a considerable amount of business 
has been booked, until at the present 
time it is doubtful if there is a single 
manufacturer who not booked 
some orders, although there are some 


has 


whose lines are supposed not to have 
been shown or quotations made. A|l- 
though it is reported that certain lines 
are nearing a “sold-up” condition a 
gieat amount of business has yet to 
be done before the entire fleeced goods 
production can be said to be well 
placed, 

There is always an element of un- 
certainty as to the stability of orders 
on fleeces and a fairly large percent- 
age of cancellations are usually to be 
looked for but it is not 
that 


anticipated 
last 
year, when many agents were obliged 


conditions which prevailed 
to sell their goods twice over will be 
repeated The early 
prices, as a rule, showed advances of 
from 10c. per dozen and in 
some cases even 25c. per dozen over 
last season’s prices and, while it is 
true that a slight settling down of 
prices has since occurred and conces- 
sions have been made in some quar- 
ters there is no indication of the gen- 
eral sliding down of prices which 0oc- 
curred last season when manufactur- 
ers were obliged to grant rebates and 
cancellations the general rule 
rather than the exception. 

The condition of the yarn market is 
not such as to warrant manufacturers 
in hoping to be able to lessen the mill 
cost of their goods, yet the recent 
break in the cotton market was hailed 
with joy by such manufacturers as 
are not fully covered with yarns for 
this season’s production. On many of 
the cheaper grades practically no 
advances have been made over last 
season’s prices on garments of the 
same weight and finish, and, unless 
the condition of the yarn’ market 
should change materially, it is antici- 
pated that buyers may experience 
considerable difficulty in getting their 
goods delivered up to the sample, for 
the temptation to many of the less 
manufacturers to let 
themselves out of a close corner by 
deteriorating the garment will be al- 
most too strong to be resisted. On 
the better grades, however, where ad- 
vances of from 15c. to 25c. per dozen 


this season. 


to 15e. 


were 


conscientious 
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have been generally made, no such 
trouble is looked for. The prices on 
boys’ fleeces show an advance of from 
10c. to 15¢e. per dozen over last sea- 
son’s quotations and the competition 
in one or two directions on this class 
of goods has been notably keen. One 
of the ditliculties to be contended with 
by the buyer of this class of goods is 
the tendency on the part of some of 
the less scrupulous manufacturers to 
resort to the marking up of sizes. 
Boys’ fleeces are sold on the “rise and 
fall,” that is, price is quoted on size 16 
with a rise of 25c. for each size, but 
keen but not 
tious manufacturer 
make 16 and 18 the same only 
stamped differently and charge, of 
course, extra for the garment 
stamped 18, which, however, is in real- 
ity only a 16. 

The demand for ribbed goods has 
developed considerable strength and 
advances of from 12%c. to 25c. are 
quoted over last season’s prices. The 
demand for goods of this character 
seems to be steadily increasing from 
senson to season. 

Very little has been done, as yet, on 
ludies’ heavy weight ribbed goods for 
next fall although considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the question of 
8 and 8% lb. vests on which the keen- 
est competition usually falls. Last 
season a vest weighing 9 lbs. on size 
6 could be purchased at $1.90 to job 
for $2.25 but so far this season noth- 
ing heavier than 8 lbs. seems to have 
been shown at this figure. 

On wool goods very little has been 
done and it is not expected that very 
much buséness on these lines will be 
taken before February when many of 
the large western buyers will be in 
the market and at which time this 
business is usually done. 

In the hosiery market attention has 
been devoted largely to lines of ladies” 
fleeces and wool 


over conscien- 
will ofttimes 


the too 
size 


25e. 


and worsted goods 
but the production is by no means all 
placed, although at least one or two 
of the more prominent manufacturers 
have limit of 


already reached the 


their capacity and are said to be re- 
fusing any more orders. 

There is every indication that 
fleeced hosiery will be more popular 
than ever although last season fears 
were entertained to the contrary. 

Prices have, in a majority of cases 
shown advances of about 5 per cent. 
on an average, although this advance 
is by no means general for some lines 
have been offered at last season’s fig- 
ures on goods of precisely the same 
finish. The 
the worsted hosiery market is unusu- 
ally firm and, from the fact that the 
production has been very materially 
by the withdrawing of one 
of the large manufacturers from the 
it is altogether likely that 
there may not be enough goods to go 
around and some buyers may find 
themselves unable to cover their re- 
quirements. Stocks are at the low 
water mark and the market has rare- 
ly, if ever, been so short of wool and 
the present 


weight and condition of 


lessened 


business, 


worsted hosiery as at 


time. 





New Automatic Stocking Knitter. 


We are enabled to present herewith 
an illustration of the “Record” auto- 
matic stocking knitter, for which very 
strong and interesting claims have 
been made in the advertising columns 
by Messrs. Irmscher & Co., the Dres- 
den Knitting Machine Factory, of 
Loebtau, Dresden, Saxony. 

This machine combines the cotton 
and flat knitting principles, and is 
claimed to make a full fashioned 
stocking with shaped and narrowed 
ankle, narrowed, or as Germans call 
it “deckel” heel, and French toe, en- 
tirely automatically, as we understand 
it, the stockings being turned out from 
the machine completely finished. 
Such a machine will be of interest to 
hosiery manufacturers. 

A glance at the illustration shows 
what a radical departure there is in 
the construction of the machine. We 
have not been supplied with the de- 
tails of its construction, but among the 
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reatures claimed for it are remarkable 
freedom from needle breakage; in- 
deed, the builders claim that it breaks 
no needles, runs at a speed of about 
100 rounds per minute, and is very 
easy on the yarn, permitting the use 
of the very lowest qualities. 

It narrows automatically on a new 
system. It has interchangeable steel 
ribs, presume, to 
the needle 
different gauges to be knit on same 
machine. It is built with two, four, 
six, eight and ten working sections in 


corresponding, we 


cylinders which permit 


THE “RECORD” AUTOMATIC STOCKING 
KNITTER. 


fineness up to 24 gauge, and a frame 
of 10 sections on No. 10/1 yarn gives a 
production of 150 pairs of full sized 
women’s stockings per day. 

At the present time we believe the 
company has no American agents, so 
that inquiries should be addressed 
directly to the manufacturers. 


Textile Conditions in England. 


Special Correspondence Textile World. 


One looks over textile conditions in 
England and surveys the field with a 
fair. amount of pleasure, simply be- 
cause conditions are fairly good, and 
because in most departments mills 
are being fully run and machinery, in 
plenty of instances, working overtime. 
The year is finishing up with the gen- 
eral trade of this country in as good 
i. way as I have seen for a fairly 
long time, consequently there is little 
complaint anywhere. 

I daresay topmakers have about as 
much just cause for fault-finding as 
any section that is connected with the 
wool trade, and these have found 
trade recently anything but profitable 
owing to the rising of values. Merino 
topmakers in Bradford have done 
rather badly this year, because prices 
here have never got up to the cost of 
theraw material in London especially. 
Direct importers have done by far tne 
best because they bought wool in Aus- 
tralia at very reasonable limits early 
in the year, and these have all along 
been favored with the rising prices of 
all markets. But those men who com- 
prise the majority of Bradford traders 
and who have had to get their sup- 
plies in London have never been able 
to command commensurate values in 
Bradford, London always keeping 
uhead and in Yorkshire 
markets. 

Super 60’s tops are costing out of 
wool bought in London a fortnight 
ago as high as 52c. per lb., but 49c. is 
the top price that can be obtained to- 
day, though a cent more can be madt 
Yor a real tip-top article. The merino 
situation has all along been dogged 


advance of 


and thwarted with the extreme con- 
versatism of Bradford yarn spinners, 
ond as many covered all their con- 
tracts five and six weeks ago at lower 
prices than are offering today, there is 
little hope of values getting up just 
yet. 
The 
for fine wools 


feeling is general that prices 
are not going to be 
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than 
ever evident that next year’s exports 
of fine wool from Australia will show 


lower just yet, for it is more 


the greatest shortage within the mem- 
ory of man. I have good grounds for 
suying that I do not think anything 
less than 250,000 to 300,000 bales will 
be the 


merinos 


shrinkage in the exports of 
from Australia when the 
next wool year is made up on June 30, 
1903. 
certainty surrounding fine wool prices 
that three 
years ago when the bubble broke. 


That being the case there is a 


was very much wanting 

Today every holder of either wool or 
tops is in a most optimistic mood, and 
American may yet 
have the chance of exporting stocks 


holders of wool 
of wool to England at most profitable 
prices before next September. 

Our yarn spinners are in = rare 
raff, and the 
proaching with many of them as busy 


good holidays are ap- 
as they have been since the days of 
the Wilson tariff. There is a _ bit 
American yarn trade doing, but 
should say that the briskness arises 
more from home demands and Conti- 
than from 


jnterest 


nental requirements 
thing else. It will 


readers of the Textile World if 1 give 


any- 
many 
them a list of current yarn prices 
spun from various qualities of tops in 
Lradford. 

particulars: 


The following are reliable 


Spun from 


Coming now to yarns those made 
find in a 
distinctly better position than a few 
months ago. Stocks are light in Old- 
South There 
are few spinners holding supplies at 
the mills. Order 
whole, rather heavier than just after 


The cop-twist 


from American cotton we 


ham and Lancashire. 


lists are on the 


the August holidays. 
margin is distinctly better than then, 
is not back, though 
today it is unremunerative and gen- 


and weft going 


erally unsatisfactory from a preduc- 


er’s point of view. Several new mills 
are just getting to work, and one or 
two that have been stopped owing to 
strikes have resumed operations, We 
shall have, therefore, more yarn upon 
ihe market before the end of the year. 
The consumption of yarn is not in- 
creasing, so whether spinners will be 
able to keep their present margin for 
iwist remains to be seen. A good 
deal of ring yarn is now spun, and for 
time hack there has 
healthy demand for it. In shipping 
took 


China 


some been a 


bundles a moderate business 


place about a month ago for 
und India in certain single and dou- 


bled counts, but since then no weight 


o: business has changed hands. Bun- 


dies of a miscellaneous character are 
better engaged than a little while ago. 
Cops made from Egyptian cotton in 
Belton and elsewhere in Lancashire 
have been in improved inquiry aud de- 
mand for some weeks back. Spinners 
have cleared their stocks and are now 
pretty well in order with the margin, 
which is distinctly wider than 
lime ago. 


some 


There has been a business done in 
cloth this month, but it has not been 
of important dimensions. A fair turn- 
over is reported in certain cloths, but 
have not 
during the last 
At the moment orders from India are 
being offered at prices which cannot 


order lists increased in 


weight week or so. 


be entertained. There is a wide gap 

and The 
worst feature of the cloth market is 
Makers for China 
are moderately sold, but order 


between buyers sellers. 
the dhootie trade. 
lists 
are in some cases lighter than a few 
weeks ago. In other cloth directions 


makers are moderately sold, but no 
producer seems to be extensively en- 
The south 


America is 


outlook in 


gaged. 
considered satisfactory, 
A feature of 
that a Northrop 


is being worked in Manchester 


and so is the Levant. 
interest in cloth is 
loom 
and is on view. Those who have seen 
it are greatly surprised at the simplic- 
ity of the loom. It is feared, how- 
ever, that the cost will prevent manu- 
facturers going into the matter very 


freely. 





MANUFACTURE OF PAPER BOXES 


The Manufacture of Paper Boxes. 


rhe improvements in the line of Ia 
bor saving devices and improved con- 
struction, have made the manufacture 
of paper boxes a simple operation re- 
quiring only ordinary care, skill and 
intelligence and which 


can conse- 


quently be carried on in connection 


FIG. 1. 


with the manufacture of the goods 
for which the boxes are intended. 
A very 


turers in different lines are 


large number of manufac- 


now to be 


chinery none have been more progres- 
sive or met the requirements of the in- 
Samuel M. 


Street, 


dustry better than 
ton, 601 
Pa. 


As the making of paper boxes has 


Langs- 


Locust Philadelphia, 


become more and more an adjunct of 
the mills using them, a brief descrip- 


FIG, 2. 
tion of the operations will doubtless 
prove of interest and value. 
The paper 
box factory is the covering and top- 


essential machine of a 


FIG. 8. 


found making their own paper boxes 
at a and with the ada- 
vantage of improved service. 


saving in cost 
Among 


the manufacturers of paper box ma 


ping 


and 


Langston 


) 


machine, Figs. 1 and 2, which 


puts the glazed paper around the box 


Mr. 
which 


finish the lid and bottom. 


makes a machine 
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combines the machines in 
styled the 
Topping Machine, 
machine for topping exclusively and 
furnishes the combined machine with- 
out topping attachment. 


two 
“Combined Covering 


one, 
and 
and also makes a 


These covering and topping ma- 
chines require no power other than 
the operator and have been designed 
to produce quality and quantity with- 
out a complicated mechanism requir- 


ing the attention of some one other 

















er, Fig. 3, and strapped wp and scored 
way. The strips are then fed in 
and scored again, at right angles to 
the first scoring, and cut up at the 
time, thus making a_ blank, 
shown at Fig. 4, scored so as to form 


one 


same 


a box when bent up along these mark- 
The corner must be cut out to 
allow the ends and sides to bend up 
at the same time and this is done on 
the cutter. ‘The dotted lines 
represent scoring or narks, 


ings. 


corner 


crease 















































the 
machines 


than operator. The capacity of 
upon the 
and the 


1,000 to 


such depending 
the 
will 


3,000 pieces a day. 


experience of operator 


class of work, run from 
A topping machine 
will take care of the product of two 
or three covering machines. 

Of course, the foundation of a box 
straw board, and this comes in 
dif- 


paper. 


is the 
sheets at so 
ferent 


These 


much a ton, and in 
the 


sheets are run 


weights, same as 


through a seor 


Fig. 8 


Fig. 9 


the 
blank. 

The box thus formed, Fig. 5, is bent 
up and stayed with heavy rope paper 


while heavy lines represent the 


cut 


or cloth. This is done by hand or on 


a staying machine. It is also accom- 
plished by running a heavy strip of 
paper under the glazed paper when 
covering the box; this is all done at 
one operation. A staying machine 
should do from 2,000 to 3,000 boxes a 
day, 
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Extra deep boxes are made by in- 
serting the ends on an end-setting ma- 
chine. In this case the box is scored 
and cut up as shown at Fig. 6. The 
size of the box is indicated by (a) and 
(b); the bottom by (c), while 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 are small flaps about half an 
inch deep which, when turned up, a)- 
low the plain piece of straw board to 
be stuck on by means of the ender. 
This will get a box like that shown at 
Fig. 7. This form saves material and 
is no more expensive to make except 
in respect to the outfit it requires. It 
hand cheaply by 


is made by very 


FIG. 


omitting the flaps as shown at Fig. 8. 
The sides are then bent up as shown 
at Fig. 9. Plain ends are put on and 
then held in place by binding them to 
the box with a piece of heavy rope. 
The paper is bought in rolls from 
24 to 28 inches in length and is then 
cut up in a slitter and rewinder into 
rolls to suit the boxes to be covered. 
The slitter, Fig. 10, will never be run 
to its full capacity except in a very 
large factory, and while running re- 
quires very little attention, so that the 
foreman generally attends to this and 
to getting work set up in the form of 
The corner cutter 
is run by a small boy; the scorer re- 
quires an hand to feed 
it and set it up; the same is true of 


saniple boxes, ete. 
experienced 


the corner stays, that is, if their ful 


ana 
tive 


capacity is needed. A _ scorer 
corner cutter will keep four or 
covering machines going. 

Manufacturers who are interested in 
the manufacture of paper boxes can 
obtain completeinformation regarding 
outfits upon application to Samuel M. 
Langston, 501 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The Textile Industry and the Metric 
System. 


The following ietters, received too 


late for publication in the November 


10. 

issue, were written in response to the 
questions relating to the metric bill 
now before the House of Representa- 
tives: 

First. Do you favor the immediate 
adoption of the measure? 

Second, Do you oppose it? 

Third, Do you favor delaying action 
until 'the subject has been calmly and 
scientifically investigated as in 1817 
and in 1866? (See page 672, October 
issue.) 


John Hopewell, Boston, “Mass. : 

First: We do not favor the immediate 
introduction of this system. Second: 
We are opposed to it. Third: We believe 
it should not be introduced until after it 
has been taught in our public schools a 
sufficient length of time to become fa- 
miliar to the graduates of our common 
schools. We believe the introduction of 
this system at an early date would be 
detrimental to the best initerests of the 
business of this country. 
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Humboldt Bay Woolen Mills, Eureka, 
Cal., A. W. R. Berr, Supt.: 

I do not favor any change in our sys- 
tem of weights and measures, which will 
not benefit the public at large. I can see 
nothing in the metric system which is 
any better than our present system. I 
can see no use in compelling the greater 
portion of eighty millions of people to 
learn to adapt themselves to a new sys- 
tem of figuring and measuring which will 
not benefit them either by giving them 
more for their money or save time in 
figuring; in fact, it will lead to endless 
confusion. I cannot see how we can im- 
prove on our present system of figuring 
the weight of woolen, worsted, cotton or 
silk yarns and in like manner (he weight 
of cloths I am thoroughly opposed to 
and change, especially in textile calcula- 
tions 


New Hampshire Spinning Mills, Pena- 
cook, N. H., ‘Marcellus Gould, Pres.: 

“| have given the metric system some 
study, but must confess that with my old 
fashioned training, I should be lost in the 
maze of trying to undo what it took 
years to learn, and it would take twice 
as long for me to unlearn or learn the 
metric system as it did to learn tthe En- 
glish units. 

“IT presume you are fully aware that 
except those who have taken a course in 
some textile school, no two manufactur 
ers calculate the construction of cloths 
on the same lines. The manufacturer of 
ye old time (and there are many in the 
harness yet) would mot take to the 
metric svstem. 

“This branch of figuring (construction 
of cloths) is mot taught in the public 
schools today and never was; hence the 
knowledge of most of 'the men in business 
now was obtained by hard study and 
close application. Our young men of to- 
day are learning these calculations in the 
textile schools, and while they will get 
at the shortest method for doing the 
doing the work, it remains to be seen 
whether they will make any better man- 
ufacturers. 

“I do not favor the immediate adoption 
of the metric system; I do not oppose it 
for all time; I favor delaying action un- 
til it can be taught and fully understood 
in all lines of business, and its gradual 
adoption.” 


W. H. Kaufman, Athol, Mass.: 

“We do not favor the immediate adop- 
tion of the metric system; we do not op- 
pose it: we do favor delaying action until 
the subject has been thoroughly investi- 
gated.’ 


Norwalk Mills Co., Winnepauk, Conn., 
Ebenezer J. Hill, Vice President and 
member of Com. on Coinage Weights and 
Measures at Washington :— 

“We favor its immediate adoption.”’ 


Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
G. Gunby Jordan, Pres: 

‘We favor its immediate adoption with- 
out investigation.” 


Geodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., 
Louis B. Goodall, Treas. :— 

“We are in favor of adopting the 
Metric System of weights and measures 
as soon as it can be conveniently done. 
We do not think it can be adopted im- 
mediately, but would have to be taken 
up gradually.” 


WORLD 


Mill Engine Breakdowns. 


A recent report of the causes of en 
vine breakdowns during the _ past 
year in England in thus summarized 
by the Textile Manufacturer: 

31 per cent. of the mishaps can be 
ascribed to wear and tear or old de 
fects, and 23 per cent. to unascer 
tuined causes. The remaining 46 per 
cent. is credited equally to the negli 
gence of owners or attendants and to 
faulty design and workmanship. As 
usual, accidents to valves and valve 
gear are the most prolific cause ol 
disaster, the number for the year be- 
ing far in advance of the average for 
the previous nineteen years, 

Accidents to spur gearing are 
rather below the average, while those 
pertaining to cylinders, valve chests, 
ete., are markedly in excess. Most 
of the other headings show improve- 
ment, particularly accidents to paral- 
lel motions, although this is probably 
owing to the gradual displacement of 
the beam engine. No accidents were 
traceable to driving ropes failing. 

In the interesting and instructive 
analysis of these breakdowns, special 
prominence is given to the failures of 
crankpins, which continue with some 
what remarkable regularity year af- 
ter year. One case cited refers to a 
pair of horizontal compound tandem 
engines, with cylinders 15 and 33 in. 
diameter by 5 ft. stroke, running 49 
revolutions per minute; boiler pres- 
sure, 100 Ib. per square inch. The 
crankvoin of the right-hand engine 
broke inside the crank, causing the 
breakage of the back cover of the 
high-,-ressure cylinder, the front cover 
of the low-pressure cylinder, and the 
szuide for the piston-rod crosshead, 
also bending of the piston rod, air- 
pump rod, and other parts. 

The pin was said to be made of 
Whitworth fluid-compressed steel, 
and the load upon it (assuming the 
weight of the moving parts to 
be equivalent to 6 Ib. per square inch 
on the low-pressure piston area) was 
about 27,000 lb.; therefore the bending 
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fracture 


13,500 


stress at the section where 
occurred nmiust have been about 
lb. per square inch. 

Another case was that of a horizon- 
tal superposed compound engine, with 
14% in. diam- 


eter by 6 ft. 6 in. stroke, and low-pres- 


high-pressure cylinder 


sure 36 in. diameter by 4 ft. stroke, 


running 65 minute. 
The 
crank 


pack 


revolutions per 
inside the 
close to the The 
both were 
driven off and broken, and the part of 
the frame which contained the 
cover of the 


crankpin gave way 


eye collar. 
covers of eylinders 
front 
high-pressure cylinder 
and guides for the high-pressure pis- 
and other 
Here the resultant 
from the 


ton ro@& crosshead, parts, 
were also broken. 
stress upon the pin pres- 
sures of the two connecting rods was 
14,000 lb. per square inch. 

These two examples show how in 
advisable is the plan of reducing the 
diameter of the pin where it enters the 
crank, When such pins are shrunk in, 
there is much uncertainty as to the 
actual nature and extent of the grip, 
aud the stress is often sufficiently lo- 
failure. Pins with 
the shank larger than the part outside 
the crank seldom fail, and are in all 
respects much to be preferred. 


ealized to cause 


In the section of steam boilers the 
chief engineer draws attention to the 
provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, which requires that every 
steam boiler used in factories or work- 
shops to which the act applies be ex- 
amined by a competent person at least 
once in every fourteen months, and a 
report of the result of such examina- 
tion be entered into the general regis- 
ter of the factory or workshop within 
fourteen days of the examination. The 
time limit of fourteen months is badly 
chosen, as it is now almost impossible 
to overtake any omitted annual exaimn- 
ination at the next succeeding general 
holiday. 
attention being given to the matter. 


Hence the necessity for more 





—Our cares corrode, even when we 
brood over Ed. 
Rod. 


them in_ solitude. 


Samples of European Cloths for Men's 
Wear and Ladies’ Dress Goods. 


jeginning with the new season of 
which 1903, is the first 
month, the field covered by Le Moni- 
teur Echantillons de Il'Industrie 
Drapiere (Nova Texta) has been ex- 


January, 


des 


tended to cover ladies’ dress goods as 
well as men’s wear fabrics. 

Three 
with 


editions will be published 

which are supplied samples as 

follows per season of six months: 
Edition M H. 


wear 


408 samples of men’s 


goods per season, for 288 of 

which weaving specifications are sup- 

plied. Price per season, $11.00. 
Edition M D. 


season; 288 of men’s wear and 


408 samples each 
120 of 
ladies’ dress goods. Weaving particu- 
lars for all of the former and 60 of the 
latter. Price per season, $11.00. 
Edition G. 528 
son, 408 of 
ladies’ dress goods. 


samples each 
and 120 of 
Weaving partic- 
wlars are given for 288 of the former 
and 60 of the latter. 
$14.00. 

An instalment of 
issued twice 


sea- 


men’s wear 


Price per season, 


edition is 
month, keeping 
manufacturers in close touch with the 
Kuropean market. 

A key is supplied enabling subscrib- 


each 
each 


ers to convert the layout of the goods 
into American terms. 
include ends of 
loom and finished widths, size of yarn, 
color pattern, weave, etc. 


The specifica- 


tions warp, picks, 


are received at the 
Textile World. Back 
the current will 


Subscriptions 
otfice of the 
numbers for season 
be supplied as long as the stock holds 
out. 





Contrary to general belief, the size 
of the strand of the submarine which 
will connect San Francisco with Asia 
inch in diameter. 
Near the shore the cable will be con- 


will be only one 


siderably thicker—about 2% inches— 


on account of accidental strains to 


which it may be subjected by being 


caught in the anchors of vessels, 
From this it will taper off to the deep 


sea size, 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new mach. 
inery, devices, and processes being prought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest 


to textile manufacturers. 
market. 


It is not a list of patents, but of improvements coming on the 


Interested parties are referred to the manufacturers for further information. These items 
are published without charge and regardless of advertising consideration, the idea being to 
present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, etc. of interest to tex- 


tile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Napper Roll Grinder. We noticed 
in this department of the November 
issue a roller grinder, which, it was 
claimed, was the first automatic ma- 
chine to be constructed for this grind- 
ing napper rolls. Dronstield 
Brothers, Limited, Oldham, England, 
take exception to this statement and 
write us as follows: 

“We have made a machine for this 
special with both 
surface and needle point grinders on 
circular) and the 
principal nappers of the United States 
The following are a 


Messrs. 


purpose for years 


it (see enclosed 
have it in use. 
few of the users: 

“Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Hamilton 
Mills, Appleton Mills, at Lowell, Mass.; 
Nashua Co., Nashua, N. H.; Pember- 
ton Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; Chico- 
pee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
Boston Finishing Works, Williams- 
town, Arnold Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Mass.; 


“Altogether we have over two hun- 
dred machines in use.” 

It may be that the claim made for 
the French machine refers to some 
special feature instead of the general 
work of grinding napper rolls. 


Belting. Ruboil is the name of a 
new belting that is being introduced 
by the Ruboil Belting Co., 179 Summer 
St., Boston. It is made of thicknesses 
of especially constructed, closely 
woven canvas, saturated with a 
special preparation. It is claimed not 
to harden or dry up, and the whole 
is closely stitched and saturated with 
Ruboil filling. It is claimed to be 
water-proof and adhere without stick- 
ing to the pulleys. 


Cloth Expander. Thomas Leyland 
& Co., 53 India St., Boston, Mass., are 


introducing on the American market 
improved regulating cloth expander 
for opening out fabrics, which is il- 
lustrated in another part of this issue 
and described at length. 


Lease Rod. Henry Wilde and B. L. 
Armstrong, 225 Ocean Avenue, New 
Ct., have patented and are 
placing on the market a new lease rod 
which is flat instead of round or oval, 
as is usual. When the warp is open 
the rods are flat, offering the least re- 
and reducing the strain on 
the warp; as the harnesses are leveled 
the rods are tilted, keeping the threads 
and the 
preventing 


London, 


sistance 


separate tension uniform, 


also sticking or beading 
of the warp. 

It is claimed that these rods will be 
of great advantage in weaving fine 
goods, especially silk, tapestry, velvet, 
plush and other fabrics in which the 
threads are likely to snarl. 


Fibre Bobbins and Spools. Tlie F. 
. Sinith Fibre Bobbin & Spool Cor- 
poration, New Bedford, Mass., is put- 
ting on the market a line of fibre bob- 
bins and spools, which have been per- 
fected by Mr. Frank E. Smith, general 
inanager of the company, and intend- 
ed for the same purpose as wooden 
vobbins and _— spools. They are 
claimed to be lighter, stronger, better 
balanced and not to warp. Albert R. 
Vierce is the president and Frank H. 
Cifford the treasurer of the company. 
The factory is expected to be in opera- 
tion the middle of January. 


Frame for Indigo Piece Dyeing. 


Josef Hardeweg, in Velen, West- 
phalia, Germany, is placing on the 
market a frame for indigo piece dye- 
ing vats. A description and illustra- 
tion of the same appears in another 
part of this issue. 





The Textile World’s Annual Report of Mill Construction 


FOR 1902. 


The prosperity of the country and 
the absence of any objectionable boom 
are shown by a comparison of new 
mill construction for 1902 with that of 
the previous six years. ‘wo hundred 
and sixty-two new mills were built 
or started during the last year, being 
seven more than in 1901, ten more 
than in 1899, and 138 less than in the 
boom year, 1900. With the exception 
of the last named year, whose phe- 
noiwenal record in mill construction 
was not in keeping with sound busi- 
ness conditions, 1902 is in the lead in 
the new mills constructed for the past 
seven years. 

In our list of “New Mills” are in- 
cluded only such as have been put in 
operation during the year or which 
have been begun and are reported tu 
be under that they 
will go into operation in the early part 
of the coming year. ‘The list of ‘*Pro- 
jected Mills” includes projects which 
have not yet fully materialized o1 
which have not advanced far enough 
to warrant their being included in the 
new mill list. Some of them may not 
materialize, but the majority will 
probably be built. 

Besides the statistics compiled and 
commented upon below, there is a 
very large increase in productive ca- 
pacity due to enlargements and im 
provements in established mills. No 
accurate figures can be prepared to 
eover these increases until the com 


construction, so 


COMPARISON OF NEW MII.L CONSTRNC. 
TION FOR PAST SEVEN YEARS. 


1902 1901 1900 1599 1898 1897 1898 
68 59 171 91 34 49 A 


57 


#6 
49 2 b 31 
5 a5 
32 7 

8 


pilation of our Annual Directory sta- 
tistics, some months hence. so we do 
not include them in our tabulated fig- 
The past has, however, 
marked by a very noticeable 
tendency on the part of existing plants 
to increase their capacity and take aa- 
valtage of prosperous times to mod- 
ernize their machinery equipment, and 
it is doubtless true that fully as much, 
if not more, machinery has been in- 
stalled in existing plants than in the 
wholly mills constructed. A list 
of the important enlargements 
follows the projected list. 


ures, year 


been 


hew 


nore 


NEW COTTON MILLS IN 1902. 
Spindles. Looms. 
63,600 1,430 
67,000 1,728 
15,000 524 
103.000 3,248 
198, 664 5,436 
30,500 700 
12.492 160 


Alabama 
Georgia..... 
Mississippi..... 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 
Texas ees 
Virginia .. 


South. 
Connecticut...... 


Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire.... 

New Jersey 

WOU WOR Wiads 4 dsc visi 

Pennsy!vania 

Rhode Island.... 
North. _ 

25 


Comparing the “New Mill,” 1902, fig- 
ures with 1901 for each branch of the 
find that there'is an in- 
crease of eight cotton and sixteen silk 
mills, and a decrease of seven woolen 
and eleven knitting mills as compared 
1J01, the miscellaneous mills 
numbering the same in both years, 

The new 1902 woolen mills are dis- 
tributed the country in about 
the same proportions as were those of 
1901. It may be worthy of note that 
in the Middle and Western states the 
number is the same for each section 
in 1901 and 1902, while there is a loss 


industry, we 


with 


about 
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of five mills in New England. This, 
however, may be more than made up 
by the increased size of the new plants 
in the last named section. 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 
New England. 1902 1901 1900 
Maine. 4 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle States. 
New Jersey 
New York. . 
Pennsylvania.. 


Western States. 
lowa.. : 
Ke ntucky. ocens ‘ 
New eeeereend 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma . jsoueeds 
Wisconsin ........-. 


I we Wm nm 


Southern States. 
GOOTBIA «0000. s.cccscees , 
Virginia ...... ~ 
West Virginia . 


| ee 


Se 8 Oe 


6 53 48 49 

The cotton mill construction for 
1902 shows a remarkable increase for 
the Northern states. In 1901 but 11 
per cent. of the new spindles were in- 
stalled in the North. In 1902 that sec- 
tion claims 43 per cent. of the new 
cotton spindles. The total spindles in 
new mills for 1902 show an increase of 
nearly 200 per cent. over 1901 and Is 
but 34 per cent. below the high record 
of 1900. The West shows up with but 
25,000 spindles, not enough to indicate 


NEW KNITTING MILLS. 


New England. 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 


Middle States, 
New York. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Western States. 


Tg 
North Carolina... 
S>uth Carolina 
Tennessee 
Gis pce dacsbekeesss 
Virginia .... 


any special tendency 
in that direction. 

Out of the 45 new silk mills built 
last year 16 are in Pennsylvania, 12 in 
New Jersey and 9 in New York, over 
80 per cent. of the total being found in 
these three states. Twenty-one (21) 
of the 45 were built for the manufac. 
ture of broad silks, the other 24 hav- 
ing various products as shown in the 
table. 

In spite of a decrease of 11 in the 
number of new knitting mills through- 
out the country in 1902 as compared 
with 1901, the Middie states show an 
increase of 8 mills. ‘This indicates 
that the tendency toward concentra 
tion of this branch of the industry in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania still continues, while in the 
other sections the growth is decreas- 
ing. 


of the industry 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 
1902 1901 1900 1899 
1 


Connecticut. 

Dyeing and Finishing.. 
Iowa. 

Seamless Grain Bags. 
Maine. 

Hammocks....... 
Maryland. 


Canvas om ane. 
uck . - 


Massachusetts. 
Dyeing and Bleaching.. 
Linen Goods 
Mercerizing. 


New Jersey. 
Silk assorting 


New York. 
Printing... 
Winding Silk 
Grass Matting 
Wadding . 


Pennsylvania. 
Dyeing and penaeennentnent , 
Finishing... . . 


Rhode Island. 
Bleaching one a Dpeing. 
Mercerizing.. ; 


South Carolina. 
Bleaching........... 


Tennessee. 
Burlaps 


21 21 29 16 

Although difficult to classify, the 
miscellaneous mills in the aggregate 
form an important addition to the tex- 
tile industry. Nearly all of the 21 re- 
ported in 1902 are found in the North- 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW MILLS FOR PAST SEVEN YEARS. 


1902 
New England. 
New Mills.. 
Southern States. 
New Millis .-. 490,256 
Middle and We 
New Mills . 


$47,320 


291,424 


eastern states. One bleachery is re 
ported in South Carolina. This is to 
supply a growing demand in the 
South for facilities to bleach the prod- 
uct of their mills. 

‘he distribution of the 56 mills in 
the projected list in 1902, shows the 
saine gencral characteristics as in the 


NEW 


Connecticut 
Broad Silks 
Ribbons, .. 
Silk Thread 


SILK MILLS. 
1900 


Maryland 
Silk Throwing 


New Jersey. 
Broad Silks .... 


Silk Throwing... 


New York 
Broad Silk...... 
Sik Ribbons ... 
Silk Torowine.. 
Tapes, Braids, etc 
Gloves ve 


Onio 
Broad Silks .... 


Pennsylvania. 
Artificial Silk . 
Broad Silk..... 
Ribbons. .... 
Silk Throwing 

css cn nedeig’ 
Silk Yarn... 
Rhode Island. 


Broad Silks............. 
Silk Throwing 


1901 
30,000 
259,360 
2,064 


1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 


240,352 
882,045 
24,000 


296,620 646,397 


185,700 315,000 35,840 


1,109,584 669,970 256,780 


11,500 78,000 


1,306,784 1,062,970 


4,000 
165,750 


MILLS PROJECTED IN 1902 
South. N.E. Middle. West. Total 
15 1 7 29 


1 7 
9 
5 
6 


Cotton 
Woolen 


ilk 


f ee 0 
Miscellaneous 


4 


3 
Knitting 4 0 
8 1 

1 


lLouwue@ 


4 6 56 
case of the mills already built. The 
South is in the lead with 24 out of 
the 56, the Middle states claim 15 and 
the West 11. The decrease as com- 
pared with 1901 indicates a disposition 
to restrict operations during 1903. 
About one half of the mills pro- 
jected are for the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods. Each of the other 
MILLS PROJECTED IN 1902 AS COMPARED 
WITH THE FOUR PRECEDING YEARS. 


a 
uv 


Cotton 

Woolen ..... 

Knitting .... 

NE cuthhyethues 

Miscellaneour.... 

branches, woolen, silk and knitting Is 
represented, showing that the textile 
industry is enjoying a period of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

The showing from every point of 
view is good, and not the least cause 
for congratulation is the evidence of 
conservatism which is apparently re- 
stricting mill construction to the in- 
creased requirements arising from the 
growth of the country. 





ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


NEw MILL CONSTRUCTION 
During 1902. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVATIONS: 12/02—December, 1902, etc.; S=Steam ; 
W=Water Power; E=Electricity; D=Dye House. 


NEW MILLS. 





COTTON. 


Date of 
Starting 
Spindles. 








slabama. 
Anniston Cotton Mills. Stephen Noble, president; W. A. 
Hulsey, vice-president; Robert Lucas, general 
manager and superintendent. Cotton batting, 
twine, rope, window cord, etc.; capacity 4,000 Ibs. 
Huntsville. Dallas Mfg. Co. Mill No. 2. Fine Sheet- 
ings, 36” to 108” wide. Giving total equipment 
of 54,300 ring spindles; 700 broad and 8&5 narrow 
looms. ... ° 02 28,700 
Piedmont. Coosa “Mtg. Co. New mill. Average number 
yarns, 560s. Probobly turn it over to new com- 
pany. (Expect to have in operation Jan. Ist.) .. -- 10,080 
Pell City. Pell City Mfg. Co. $500.000. G. W. Pratt 
president; A. J. Draper, treasurer; E. T. Garsed, 
superintendent. Denims, 240, 26% and 170 yds. to 
lbs.; indigo blue SS & pied & Co., Boston, s. 
agts. (8) ‘ab ae es wee 1/16 
Stevenson Broadus Cotton Mills. 350,000. s. Ss . Broad- 
us, president and treasurer; H. C. dg ‘general 
manager. Yarns, 8s to 16s. President and man- 
ager, buyers. (S) . pbAVuade abe ie can tee ess 
Connecticut. 
New Haven. Narrow Fabric Corpn., Te. $50,000. Farl 
Smith, president; Archer J. Smith, treasurer. 
Narrow elastic and non-elastic fabrics. Sell di- 
rect. (S) (Under construction Nov. ‘02.) 
Georgia. 
Conyers. Milstead Manufacturing Co. $160,000. A. J. 
Milstead, president; F. D Milstead, secretary and 
general manager; John H. Almand, treasurer. . -. 10,000 
Griffin. Boyd-Mangham Cotton Mill Co. $125, 000. 
Douglas Boyd, president; J. W. Mangham, secre- 
tary; J. Arthur Sasser, vice-president; J. J. Mang- 
hs SED 05. 663.44 60.094 20.6942 SHEEE Ren aCeA. &4 ‘ 10,000 
Lindale. Mass. Mills in Georgia. $2,009,000. (increased 
from $1,000,000.) Standard’ sheetings and drills. 
Additional mill! Wet, Tee 1/03 42,000 
Poulan. Poulan Cotton Mills. "$100,000. W. C. Vereen, 
president; J. C. McPhav!, treasurer: G. H. Peck- 
ham, superintendent. 4 yard sheeting. (S) ...... 2/03 5,000 
Senoia. Senoia Mfg. Co. §. J. Fider, president; G. D. 
Pollock, secretary and treasurer. Leggins and 
back bands. Sell direct. eS ere 
Indiana. 
Evansville. Lincoln Cotton Mill Co. C. N. Brown, in- 
terested. (Under construction.) Expected to have 
same in operation by April ist. Capacity about 
20,000 spindles; 500 looms. (Main building about 
480x129 feet, with separate boiler and engine 
room. twas cov ewok se aay bon 
Massachusetts. 
Boston. Standard Braiding Co. (East Boston) The., 299 
Marginal St. Wm. G. Moseley, president and 
treasurer; F. M. Wakef'eld, vice-president; W. P 
Mackintosh, secretary. Praids and laces for un- 
derwear trade 545 8S Siw Dine de awe oe 


a 
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Brockton. Brockton Webbing Co. $10,000. Arthur W 
Smith, president; Horace A. <Xeith, treasurer 
Narrow fabrics. Sell direst. (S) .. 

Fall River. Davis Mills. $590,000. Leontine. Lincoln, 
president; J. B. Richards, treasurer and agent. 
40s to 100s yarn, made into fine and fancy cotton 
PO per eee ee ee eee 

Fall River. Fall River Iron Works Co. New mill. FEx- 
BOGE Ch. WAVE. Be BOTAN <i eic.cc boc bec cecacsenee- 

pitehiure. Sun Mills Mfg. Co. $95,000. Peter H. Corr, 
president; Geo. J. Hoffman. treasurer; C. W. Cock- 
ran, agent. Cotton cordage, wick and _ twine. 
Sell direct. (S & W) (D) seen the old Glen 
Woolen Mill) errr 

Mansfield. Mansfield Braiding ‘Co. ” $50, 000. G. W. 
lison, treasurer. Tubular laces. (Located 
building vacated by Chas. Orr.) ......eceeeeeee: 

New Bedford. Butler Mill. £),000.000. Wm. M. Butler. 
president. Fine lawns, dimities. lenos, etc 
Spinning mill, 500x150 feet: weave shed, 4346x206 
feet; power piant and office building separate. 
Plans so arranged that mill can be increased to 
160,000 spindles and 3,690 looms. (S & E) (Ex- 
pect to start jirst of years) . 

New Bedford. Whitman Mills. New building erected 
571x104 feet, 3 stories; and weave shed, 284x303 
feet, one story, saw tooth roof. (Giving total in 
two mills og 1)32,000 spindles and 3,400 looms) 

Rockland. Rockland Webbing Co. $75,600. Elisha T 
Harvell, president; Joseph E. French. treasurer 
and George H. Woodward, agent and superintend- 
ent. Tapes, shoe strapping, non-eiastic and nar- 
row fabrics. (S) .... 

Uxbridge. Mumford River Tape Co. H “RB. " Sweet, treas- 
urer and buyer; W It Sweet, superintendent 
Tapes and narrow ribbons. Glidden & Co., Bos- 
ton s. agts. (S) 38 braiding machines wits 

Mississippi. 

Aberdeen. Aberdeeen Cotton Mills. $250,000. B. P. 
Holliday, president: W. M. Stokes, treasurer 
Probably make coarse sheeting. Started work 
on construction about August. = (W. W. Wat- 
kins also interested.) .. ere TET 

Magnolia. Magnolia Cotton Mills. $190,000. L. L. 
Lampton, president; Thad B. Lempton, secretary 
and treasurer; S. R. Stevens, superintendent. 5.5 
yd. Sheetings, yarns from 20s to 30s. (Started 
work on construction, October 1902 ............. 

Starkville. Textile Novelty Co. $16,000. Lenos, bed- 
ford cords, etc (8S) (8S. Kohorn and others in- 
terested.) eT TT eC Tee ee ee 

New Hampshire. 

Manchester. Amoskeag Mfg. Co. New weave shed 

erected RPRSOCORRS EO OVE 066 Une CRO AARS oes 
New Jersey. 

Malaga. Knight & Shea Mfg. Co. J. W. Shea, president, 
superintendent and buyer: a. E. Knight, treas- 
urer. Fancy painters Jos. S. Whiteside, N. Y., 


s. agt. TTT TT rT eT Te 
Passaic. American “Wluft- Rug Co. ” “(office P. O. Bidg. 
Passaic.) Buiit new mill here. $22,600. L. E. 
Walkins, president; Robert H. Sonitz, treasurer; 
Edward Bonitz, manager. Fluff, carpet, Oriental 
and silk rugs and tapestries. (To increase to 100 
looms. (S & EF) (D) Sell direct. (At Lodi and 
LE. ch O0 as tnt neWads- cera ctasah umeweean wee 
New York. 
Jamestown. Rolland, G. W Turkish and huck towels 
of all sorts and sizes. @G W. Roland, buyer. (S) 
(Bleach.) (Plant owned by Mrs. Sylvia Gifford 
and operated vy G. W. Rolland.) .............. 
North Carolina. 
Asheville. Wm. Whittam Textile Co. $25,000. (Auth- 
orized $250,000.) Henry Redwood, president; YW 
T. Weaver, treasure; Wm. Whittam, Jr., oapenite 
tendent. Corduroys (PF) " va tb dice 


Date of 


Starting 


Spindles. 


40,320 900 
$0,006 2,000 


100,000 2,000 


68,000 1,700 


10,000 


5,000 


24 


30,000 2,000 
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Concord. Magnolia Mills. J. M. Odell, proprietor; 
Thomas Hatfield, superintendent. Shirtings and 
dress goods. Sell direct. (8) ......seccesserscoee 

Durham. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. New mill to be 
known as Mill No. 2. For making denims. (Un- 
der construction.) 

Gastonia. B. G. Rhyne to be superinte ndent and mana- 
ger of new mill under construction. To make 
fine goods; operating 20 new 40” debby looms. 

Greensboro. White Oak Cotton Mills. (Cwned and 
operated by the Proximity Mfg. Co.) Located 
about one mile from present miljl. Main building, 
750x160 feet, three stories. (S) (ID) Indigo blue 
denims 

Hildebran. y River Mfg. Co $65,000. gf . 
Quickel, president; D. \W. Aderholt, secretary and 
treasurer; M. k. Rudisill. general manager .. 

Spray. Moorehead Cotton Mills. Ii. Frank Mebane, 
president Sat uws wsteer eb eS400ks ’ > 

Pennsylvania. 

Glen Riddle. Penn Tapestry Company. $50,000. Jo- 
seph S. MacElroy, president, treasurer and super- 
intendent. Upholstery fabrics. Chas. B. Young, 
selling agent. (W) ... error, Tek 

Norristown. Wyoming Spinning Co. "$6¢.000. Jno. 'T. 
Dyer, president and treasurer; W. T. Robertson, 
superintendent. Cotton yarns. Sell direct. E. S 
Adams, buyer. (WwW) ae ge oak 8 ane 84.0 VRE oe 

Philadelphia. Boothroyd & Webhb. 2632-36 Mascher St. 
J. Boothroyd, superintendent. ‘Tapestry curtains, 
piece goods, couch covers and table covers. Geo. 
Webb, buyer. A. L. Eisendrath, C. Cowperthwaite 
Bee, Fe, i OR, Ge. Seas 08GB cee’ 

Philadelphia. Hoffman Mfg. Co. Howard and Palmer 
Streets. Tapes, webbing and —- specialty 
medium and superfine braids .. aa 

Philadelphia. Meehan-Mothos Company. Richard J. 
Meehan, president; Alfred H. Moties, vice-presi- 
dent. Tapestry curtains, couch covers, piece 
goods, etc. Office and salesroora, 872 broadway, 
New York. (Sucvessors to the Ek. H. Godshalk 
Company Wpheiatery Teel.) oc cccctessvvcccsccs 

Philadelphia. Novelty Cord Co. 415% Frankford Ave. 
Harry T. Benjamin, president; Walter Jermyn, 
treasurer. Cotton and silk gimps, bonnet wire, 
insulating wire and fancy tinsel yarns. Sell di- 
a  RPCTTcie er Cee re et ee ee eee 

Philadelphia. D. W. Shoyer & Co. Hammocks. Sell 
direct (394 ees New York.) bD. W. — 
buyer ‘ 

Rhode Island. 

Hope. Hope Company New Phenix Mill built, 192x124 
feet; brick 2 stories. Addition made to picker 
house and new engine und boiler houses erected. 
Present plant to be equipped entirely with pre- 
paratory machinery. Change of machinery will 
probably not be completed before July ist ...... 

Pawtucket. Vienna Braid & Tepe Co. $650,000. Jas. 
P. Becker, president and superintendent; Geo. M. 
Andrews treasurer; H. N. Collamore, buyer. Oval 
Vienna braid, elastic curset lace and narrow gi 
(W) ‘To be in full operation March ist . 

South Carolina. 

Anderson. Brogon Cotton Mills. $500.000. J. A. Brock, 
president; Robt. E. Ligon, treasurer; Rk. L. Cum- 
nock, superintendent; Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
New York and Boston, s. age. (8) (D) Robt. E. 
Ligon. buyer. ... 

Anderson. Townsend Cotton “Mill Co. $25,000. 
Townsend, president; N. J. Townsend. treasurer; 
Yarn for wrapping twine. H. C. Townsend, buyer. 


(E) 
Arlington. Apalache Mills. $250,000. Lewis W. Parker, 
president and treasurer. Dobby work in yarns, 
40 to 60. Woodward. Baldwin & Co., N. Y., will 
probably be selling agents. (W) (Under con- 
struction August 1902.) Expect to start “ 


Date of 
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Spindles 


35,000 


69,000 
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4,000 


5,000 


29,000 
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Belton. Belton Cotton Mills. WNrected new buildings. 
pe ag stock increased to $700,000, and equipped 

Clinton. Lydia Cotton Mills. $60,000. M. 5. Bailey, 
president; C. M. Buailey, treasurer and buyer. 
Fancy goods. Haines & Bishop, N. Y. s agts .... 

Easley. Glenwood Cotton Mills. New buiiding erected. 
$250,000. W. M. a. president and treusurer. 
Fine sheetings, 84x84. Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
N. F~ & some (CH) «. 

Greenville. Woodside Cotton Mills. "3200, 000. ‘John T. 
Woodside, president; H. F. McGee, vice-president; 
J. D. Woodside, secretary and treasurer. Light 
weight fancy goods “¥ ne ciea chk eee asa 

" Honeapath. Chiquola Manufacturing o. $200,000. 
Jas. D. Hammett, president and treasurer; R. M. 
Shirley, vice-president; John kb. Humbert, sec- 
retary; J. D. Tice, superintendent. 40” cloths for 
converting trade. Jas D. Hammett, buyer. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co.. N. Y., s. agts. a ae 

Laurens. Watts Mills. $200,000. W. EB. Lucas, presi- 
dent and treasurer i‘8S.) Start work on building, 
January, 1903. To make fine sheetings .......... 

Ninety-Six. Ninety-Six Cotton Mill. $200,000. E. M. 

Lipscomb, president ard treasurer: Capt. E. A. 
Smythe, vice-president; J. W. Lesesne, secretary. 
Plain cloths Expect to start operations 
spring of 1903. (8S) (Under construction.) 
Hill. Fewell, R. T. Interested in cotton waste 
mill built near Arcade Mills, for utilizing cotton 
waste, in manufacture of felt and commercial 
bats. Later to make shoe linings, — etc. 60 
h. p. boiler and 35 h. p. engine used. ... 

Spartanburg. Arcadia Mills. WH. A. Ligon, ” president 
and treasurer. Cotton goods. (Mill under con- 
struction) Located 31/2 miles west of Spartan- 
burg. Expect to have completed in May, '03. .... 

Spartanburg. Drayton Mills “‘ompany. $250,090. A. B. 
alvert, president. (S. M. Milliken, New York. W. 
A. Law, E. F. Green, Boston, interested.) Fine 
goods .. 

Spartanburg. ‘Saxon Mills. Increased capital stock 
from $200,000 to $400,000. Addition built, 110 by 
130 feet, 4 stories. Total of 25,088 spindles and 
600 looms . 

Ware Shoals, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. $500,000. N. B. 
Dial, president and treasurer, and buyer. Cloth. 
(W.) (Expect to start be ageng on construction of 
aOUE, Gee, BOGE) icc vccene eal eeeel aciven anee.et 

Tennessee. 

Chattanooga. Chattanooga Cotton Felt Co. $10,000. J. 
H. Parham (Chattanooga) president: R. B. Foth- 
ergill, treasurer and buyer. Cotton Felt. (E) 
(garnett machines.) 

Knoxville. Brookside Mills. No. 2 mill, 4 stories. 
dition, 2 stories, built to Mill No. 1. New cotton 
warehouse also built ... 

Lawrenceburg. W. H. Dustin. "Rebuilt. ‘Bagle ‘Cotton 
Mills, destroyed by fire in January '02 (W) 
Memphis. Kretzschmar. J. ©. Cotton battings, com- 
forts, absorbent cotton and medicated gauze. 

(Purchased Memphis Lint Co.’s plant.) 
Texas. 
Brenham. Brenham Cotton Mills. $150,000. D. C. Gid- 
dings, Jr., president; D. C babes secretary. (Un- 
der construction.) ‘ bce cetrmar cangbeee 

Dallas. New Century Cotton “Mills. “2 E. Reeves man- 
ager. Yarns. (8S) nie aes ee ies 

Weatherford. Weatherford Cotton “Mills. ” $50,000. Ww. 

Fant, president: L. M. Bailey. treasurer; W. G. 
Tice, superintendent. Hosiery yarns, average 
20s. Will also instal! a aarneee ea 4 of 50 
knitting machines. (S) ... 
Virginia. 

Norfolk, Margolius Cotton Mills Co. $100,000. R. Mar- 
golius, president: I. Hirsch, vice-president; I. 
Margolius, secretary an4 treasurer; D. Margolius, 
general manager and superintendent. Comfort- 
ables, battings. etc. ‘S) Sell direct. 


| 
| 
| 
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Connecticut. 

Danielson. Danielson Worsted Co., The. $15,000. John R. 
Davis, president; Cassius S. Chase, treasurer; Frank 
Casey, superintendent. Mostly worsted goods. 

Dayville. Sayles, Louis G. Shoddy. (S) 

Thompsonville. Upson & Martin Carpet Co. $160,000. Ly- 
man A. Upson, president, treasurer and superintend- 
ent. Axminster carpets. Sell direct, 41 Union Sq. N. Y. 

Ceorgia. 

Atlanta. Southern Rug & Carpet Mills. $25.000. (Incor- 
porated Jan. 1902.) Geo. P. Howard, president; T. H. 
Martin secretary and manager. Emyrna rugs and 
carpets. H.C. Hardy, 802 Constabie Bldg., New York. 
sole s. agt. (Operating plant of Atlanta Rug Mills) 
(To increase materially this year.) ; 

Iowa. 

Lake Mills. Lake Mills Woolen Co. John R. Larson, treas- 
urer. Blankets, flannels and cassimerer. Purchased 
plant of Albert lea Woolen Mill (Minn.) and re- 
moved here aera 

Webster City. Northwestern Felt Shoc Co. $50, 000. ‘R. G. 
Lewis, president; . J. Arthur, treasurer; Geo. Mac- 
Kown, superintendent and buyer. Men’s women’s, 
misses’, children’s and infants’ felt slippers. Sell di- 
rect 

Kentucky. 

Mayfield. Old Wooleu Mills. The. $100,000. Henry 8S. Hale, 
president. W. H. Lowe and G. O. Duncan, buyers. 
Pants. Sell direct (S) (D) 

Maine. 

Newport. J. H. Weymouth & Co. (Bangor, Me.) Con- 
structed a wool pulling factory at this place. Main 
building, 42x75 feet, 2 stories, and basement. with an 
annex, 30x30 feet, two stories, and one one story and 
basement, 30x62 feet. Boiler house, 24x30 feet .... 

Oakland. Oakland Woolen Co $100,006. W.M. Ayer (Oak- 

land), president; W. T. Haines, (Waterville), treasurer; 
Geo. W. Taylor. agent. Men’s woolen wear. Medium 
and cheap pueee. vin & E) (D) Ethan Allen, N. Y.. 
S. agt ..- 

Springvale. Mousam “River Mills. H. H. Groves and J. W 
Boocock. (Formerly the Springvale Woclen Co.'s 
mill.) Make Union goods, operating 2 sets cards, 14 
looms. (Stear and water.) (D) ... 

Waterville. Chase Wooien Co. Frank Chase ‘and. ‘Eaward 
Chase. (Dexter, Me.) New building erected. Ed- 
ward Chase, mgr. Woolen goods. (8S) (D) wee 

Piassachusetts. 

Auburn. Hogg Carpet Co. $15.000. Henry A. Moore, presi- 
dent; William I. Hogg, treasurer. Brussels as Wil- 
ton carpets and rugs coenoens 

Canton. Neponset Woolen Co. ... 

Fitchburg. Pitts, B. M. Operating ‘Fitchburg Cotton Mill 
on twisting woolen yarn for Woolen Millis ..... 
Lawrence. E. Frank Lewis. New addition built, two 
stories, between old plant and Butler Mill, recently 

purchased. Used for scouring and drying 

No. Adams. Strong, Hewat & Co. Large addition, under 
construction, four stories and busement, brick .... 

No. Oxford. Weise & Nichols, purchased the Chase Mill, 
operated by the Glen Woolen Co. Make fancy woolen 
goods. Selling direct. 377 Broadway, New York. 
Installed some new machinery 

Taunton. Taunton Wool Stuck Co. $2100. Blis Hey, 
president; Wm. M. Lovering, treasurer; Wm. E. Em- 
ery, agent, superintendent and buyer. Shoddy. Sell 
direct. (S & W) TIT ee ee eT eee 

Worcester. Wm. Jas. Hoge & Co. J. E. Cunningham, su- 
perintendent. Worsted yarns. 3,699 spindles. ‘Ss 
& W) 

New Jersey. 

Changewater. A. T. Skerry & Co. (47 Leonard St. New 
York.) Hopatcong Worsted Mill. Worsted yarns 
1/4 and 3/8 blood. English system. 16 frames. Sell 
Sees) SUED, Ce) ..ca vdneead env sctecah saw Gatdece easier ae 
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Garfield. Garfield Worsted Mills. $125,000. Paul Haberland 
president; Ernst Pfenning, vice-president. Fancy 
dress goods. Arthur Perel and Ernst L. Padenhau- 
sen, departments of Oelbermann, Dommerich & Co., 8. 
RE oc pak KON4 66 e sETREA Es ban aee 

Trenton. Agnew, Geo. & Sons. P. oO. “Address” ‘Titusville. 
Reclaimed wool. Two willows. Sell direct. (S) ... 

New Mexico. 


Albuquerque. Rio Grande Woolen Mills Co. $190,000. John 
A. Bearrup, president; John C. Ferger, superintend- 
ent. Ladies’ dress goods, fancy cassimeres and 
blankets. New mill under construction. Metcalf & 
Straus, s. agts. (FEF; (D)» Will begin ahout ......... 

Las Vegas. The Ross & Browne Wool Scouring Co. $20,- 
000. Thomas Ross, president; E. L. Browne, secre- 
tary and treasurer; James Gilet, superintendent . 

New York. 

Middleville. Nelson-Dedicke Felt Co. $100,000. Edwin J 
Nelson, president; Arnold W. Nelson, treasurer; Ed- 
mund Dreusike, superintendent. Felts for all pur- 
poses. Sell direct. (S & W) (D) (In plant form- 
erly occupied by the Nelson Knitting Co.) .... 
National Textile Mfg. Co. $75,000. Frank B. Graves. 
’ (Albany), president; John J. Ryan, (Troy), vice- 
president; M. F. Sheary, (‘Troy), secretary; Joseph J 
Murphy, (Troy), treasurer. Yarns, wadding ané 
other cotton and woolen fibrous ‘naterials. (Bl & D) 
(Located in old Empire Mill.) 

Westbrookville. Ashworth, J. E. & Sons. Woolen blankets. 
Sell direct. (W) (D) eee s one a 


(hio. 


Ashtabula. Ashtabula Worsted Mills. E. W. Savage, presi- 
dent; A. Dalin, vice-president and treasurer; Fred A. 
Briggs, secretary: Chas. E. Briggs, general manager. 
Waistings, dress goods, worsted suitings. , 
(BE) Sell direct. 

Jackson. Jackson Woolen Mills Co. $30,000. L. L. Creasey, 
president; J. P. Henry (Jackson), treasurer; R. A 
Lees, superintendent. Blankets, skirting cloths, cas- 
simeres, meltons, etc. Operate 3 sets cards, 10 broad 
and 6 narrow looms. (Purchased plant of the Coving- 
_ ame Milis, Covington, Ky.,and removed to this 
place. 

Madisonville. Madisonville Woolen Mills Co. $50,000. H. 
Kressel, president; Ed. K. Poor, treasurer. Blankets, 
Cassimeres (Ss) d 

Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City. Oklahoma Woolen Mill Co. $50€.000. Dr. 
John Threadgill, president and treasurer; Miss M. Mc- 
Kinley, secretzry, T. C. Newley, vice-president and 

eneral ee Cassimeres,dress goods, blankets 
etc o Se cee 60 cece ee sees 6668 ab de 64608 
l'ennsylvania. 


Philadelphia. Manningham \Vorsted Company. $50,000; 
Haines Street and Stenton Ave. (In building form- 
erly occupied by the Columbia Spinning Co.) James 
D. Blac**wood, president, and Harry A. Freeman, sec- 
retary and treasurer Worsted yarns from low num- 
bers to 40s (Bradford system). James Firth, vice- 
president and superintendent. (Operate 2 combs, 3 
worsted cards and 2,500 worsted spindles). Sell direct. 


Philadelphia. Prudential Worsted Company. Thos H. Wil!- 
son, secretary and treasurer. Crganized to nerets 
plant of the A. L. Robertshaw Mfg. Co ..... 

Philadelphia. Shelbourne Mills, H. St, Westmoreland Ave 
and Shelbourne St. (Frank A. Pfaelzer, Edgar Weil 
Willis Fleischer). High grade fancy worsteds. M. H 
Meinhard & Co., N. Y., s. agts. (E) ( oe 

Philadelphia. Taylor, Noone & Co.  4434- 4438 Penn St. 
Frankford. John C. Noone, general manager; Na- 
co as Taylor, buver. Shoddy and waste. Sell di- 
rect. ada toe 
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Philadelphia. Wilton & Brussels Carpet Co. 19th and Al- 
legheny Ave. Thos. Develon, Jr., proprietor; A. F. 
Schmidt, manager. Wilton and Brussels carpets, 
also rugs of all sizes. (Machinery of the Glenham 
Mills, Glenham, N. Y., long idle, purchased and re- 
moved to Thomas Develon’s Sons’ new mill, operated 
separately though, by above company. 

Reynoldsville. Sykes, G. W. & Son. G. W. Sykes. superin- 
tendent. Meltons. Sell direct. (8) (D) Chee ae Oe. 0.0 

Tub. Bender, Val. Woolen goods, etc. (S) (D) “Sell direct 

Rhode Island. 

Bridgeton. Laurel Hill Yarn Co. $25,900. I. A. Inman, 
president; O. T. Inman, treasurer; J. H. Fairbrother, 
superintendent. Woolen and merino yarns. Sell di- 
rect. O. T. Inman, buyer. aceite on site of plant de- 
stroyed 1897.) ..... 

Chepachet. Chepachet Yarn ‘Co. " Woolen yarn, all sizes. 
Sell direct. (S & W) (Leased the White Mill and 
operate the 5 sets cards.) 

Westerly. Pawtatuck Woolen Mills. $100,000. W. J. 
tey, president; T. L. Foulkes, treasurer; F. S. Dunn, 
secretary; C. L. Staples, superintendent and buyer. 
Cheviots, cassimeres and overcoatings. Operate 10 
sets, 54 looms. W. J. Battey & Co.. N. Y., s. agts. (S 
& W) (D) (Operate plant of Campbell Mills.) . 

Woonsocket. Montrose Woolen Co. $50,000. Jacob H. 
Havy, president; Aram J. Pothier, treasurer and 
Sa. Men’s woolen wear. Sell direct. (8S 


Virginia. 

Petersburg. Vineland Rug Co. Rugs. (S) Will employ 

100 people. Jos. C. Hirst, buyer 
Weat Virginia. 

Buckhannon. Buckhannon Woolen Millis. New mill built, 

replacing one destroyed by fire. Sell direct. (D) ... 
V isconsin. 

Beaver Dam. The Woolen Mfg. Co. $75,000. M. A. Jacobs, 
president; Peter Beule. treasurcr; W. A. Harley, sup- 
erintendent. Fancy cassimeres and overcoattings. 
Started operations May ist, with 6 sets cards. and 
27 looms. H. Bauendahl & Co., s. agts. (In plant 
formerly run by Beaver Dam Worsted Mills ..... 

Grafton. Badger Worsted Mills. $100,000. D. Witten- 
berg, Jr., presideut; Willian J. Koebken, treasurer 
and general m#nager. Worsted yarns for knitters 
and the trade and bundle yarn, sizes from 4s to 4¢@s. 
(W) (D) Sell direct. 2 worsted cards, 2 combs (Eng- 
lish system) 700 worsted spindles... ............... 











Alabama. 
Alexander City. Russell Mfg. Co. $50000. Benj. Russell, presi- 
o—" G. bs Russell, treasurer. Ladies’ underwear. Sell di- 


| Date of 
Starting. 


Childersburg. * Childersburg ‘Knitting Mills, Inc. $5,000. Dr. T. 
J. Powell, president: C. H. Butler, treasurer. Ladies’ and 
men’s hosiery. (S) 


seamless hosiery 
Connecticut. 
New Britain. Linen iJnderwear Co. David M. naan, manager. 
Linen underwear .... 
New Haven. Columbia Hosiery Co. (Min No. 2.) Geo. B. Huyck, 
superintendent. Men’s, women’s and children’s cotton, lisle. 
merino, cashmere and worsted hosiery. 2 sewing ma- 
chines. Sell direct. (E) (Main Mill at New York City) .7/25/02 


. E. Pearson, president. Cotton 


Georgia. 
Atlanta. Milmow Hosiery Company. Cotton seamless hosiery .. 
Cedartown. Cherokee Mills. $10,000. H. F. B. Booth, general 

manager. Men's underwenr, using 6 to 7 yarn in Peeler 
and Egyptian. 35 sewing machines. Sell direct and 
through J. P. Graff & Co, N. ¥. H. F. B. Booth, buyer 


| 
| 


No. Ktg. 


Machines. 
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Slarting. 


Date of 


~ 
on 


.|| 


No. Ktg 
Machines 





Tallapoosa. Kim Knitts Hosiery Co. (successors to W. C. Kim- 
ball & Co.) W. C. Kimball, superintendent. Misses’ and 
children’s ribbed hose. 16 cylinders. Sell direct and their 
agts. (8) ° ite be ECE bee Cen das yw 

Indiana. 

Elkhart. Lakeside Knitting Co. (Michigan City) Established 
branch mill here... making men’s and iadies’ fancy golf 
gloves. ... 

Marion. New York Commiss: on a °., “The ‘office 508 Glass Block). 
$35,000. Dr. H. Coran, president; L. Stern, treasurer 
Seamless cotton hosiery. 230 ribbing machines, 40 sewing 
machines. Sell direct. Maree rere rr rrr rer ree 

Massachusetts. 
Chicopee. Ashworth, James T. Knit goods. Novelties and turf 
goods. Use cotton, wool and mercerized cotton yarns. 
gnelburie Falls. Orange mane * Co. : ees Mass. Established 
branch mill here. ; Tot ieee te uewes os 
Michigan. 

Corunna. United States Robe Co. $50,000. Elon Pond, presi- 
dent; F. M. Kilbourn, treasurer and buyer. Wool coats and 
a Ul Ot Oe rrer eer creer ee 

Dearborn. The Arna Mills. $20,000. John H. Cutting, president; 
Herman Kalmbach, secretary and treasurer: William 
Houseman, superintendent. Astrachan cloth coats and imi- 
tation Buffalo cloth. Sell direct. (S) (D) Operate 42 
spindles and 6 sewing machines 

Detroit. Pioneer Buffalo Coat Co., 74-78 Fort Street East. 

Finck, president; Conrad Speck, Jr., treasurer; 
Abramsohn, superintendent and buyer. Russian buffalo 
and astrachan and eiderdown. (Purchased the Nightingale 
Woolen Mills, Defiance. O.) btkee@ab tds Ia Paws Fes bem 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis. The Twin City Knitting Co. $50,000. “Sugene M 
Stevens, president; Herman Schwartz, treasurer and super- 
intendent. Sweaters. tights, hose, golf jackets, etc. 
direct. One sewing machine 


New Hampshire. 

Manchester. Riverside Hosiery Mills. Torn W. Robinson, treas- 
urer; Thomas J. Fox, overseer. Men's cotton half hose, all 
colors (use 10 to 20 yarn). E. M. Townsend & Co., New 
York, s. agts (E & S) (D) eT ear eee eee ee ee 

New Jersey. 

Bayonne. Bayonne Xnitting Mills. L. E. McConnell & Co., 56 
Worth St., N. Y., owner and buyer. Men's, or and chil- 
dren’s sweaters. 24 cotton spindles ..... Mr er 

Beverly. McIlvaine & Co. Beverly Knitting Mill. W. N. Leech, 
superintendent. Ladies’ and children’s knit underwear. 12 
sewing machines. Roger Lamson & Co., s. agts 

Camden. Quaker City Hosiery Mills. $100,000. Samuel C. Gill, 
president; J. F. Bard, agent and buyer. Women’s and 
children’s fancy seamless hose, cotton in lace and fash- 
foned. 13 sewing machines. Dresser & Co., s. agts. (E) .. 

Hammonton. The Newville Knitting Co. $80,000. Newville, Pa. 
Established a plant in the old Hammonton or see Mill. 
David Cottrell, supt. Make cotton half hose. (S) ........ 

Hoboken. Applique Hosiery Co. 115 Court Street. $25, 000. Rob- 
ert Baird, president; B. J. Harder, treasurer and superin- 
tendent. Fancy hosiery. A.A. Smith, s. agt. (E) ........ 

Newark. Blauvelt Knitting Co. 150 Central Ave. E. lL. Blau- 
velt, manager. Golf vests with silk sleeves, all kinds 
sweaters and golf hose ard various other goods - 

New York. 

Boonville. Boonville Knitting Co. $20.000 (paid in.) Chas. 
hompson, president; I. P. Babcock, treasurer: CC. H. 
Wilkes, superintendent and buyer. Ladies’ rib goods. (S) 
(D) 650 sewing machines. (New building erected) ...... 
Depew Knitting Co. $300,000. Franklin 8. Buell, presi- 
ent; C. W. Hammond, treasurer; Joseph Stead, superin- 
tendent. Ladies’ and men’s woolen. cotton and cashmere 
hose. (8S) (D) Sell direct. (Purchased plant of the 

Troy Knitting Co.. Troy, Pa.) Built new mill ..... 

Falconer. Chautuaua Knitting Mills. Hilda Engstrum, A. E. 
Williams; C. A. Carlson, agent.and buyer. Heavy woolen 
socks, outing flannel nightrobes and a shirts. One 
ribber; 2 sewing machines ...... 
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Herkimer. Brooks, M. W. Manufacturing Co. $16,000. Cyrus 
Kay, M. D., president; M. W. Brooks, secretary and mana- 
ger; D. M. Richardson. treasurer. Men's and boy’s wool 
and worsted sweuters. 6 sewing machines. Sell direct. 
Converse, Stanton & Co., anc H. H. Rowe & Son, s. agts. 

Herkimer. Royal Gem Mills Co.. The. Robt. H. Race, superin- 
tendent. Ladies’ and children’s ribbed underwear. J. H. 
Reaney, buyer. 209 machines for tinishing and seaming. 
(S & W) Sell direct 

Hoosick Falls. Falls Knitting Co. $15,000. Louis Haussler, 
president; Francis Riley, treasurer: J. H. Meeker, mana- 
wer. BalbrigMGn UMRAO WER oo occ cccccesscesecccsestocers 

Little Falls. Swansdown Knitting Company. $20,000. John Mc- 
Cauley, president: A. C. McCauley, treasurer; William A. 
Furguson, superintendent Ladies’ vests and pants and 
union suits. (9 to 11 also 18 yarn.) Sell direct. (W) 
GO. DOWER DROGRIMER icc o.o'he cee 0 cb cee SON ade cteseetevecces 

Matteawan. Gordon Mesh Underwear Co. $10,000. E. O. Rose, 
president and treasurer: C. O. Terwilliger, superintendent 
and buyer. Knit goods, men’s, women’s and children's. 
15 poores machines. Robischen & apenas: s. agts. (8S) 
(D) ‘ Tritlyc Liye ite 

New Hartford. "Maxwell Manufacturing ‘Co. "$25,000 John C. 
Fulmer, president; William S. Maxwell, vice-president and 
manager; Charles A. Evans, secretary and treasurer. (in 
plant formerly operated by Armstrong & Baker. Addi- 
ee A eae en eee ree 

New York. Empire Knitting Co. Strassner Bros. 59 Grand St. 
Theo. Strassner, superintendent. Sweaters. Sell direct. 

New York. William Levin, 161 Bowery. Sweaters, hand knit 
hosiery, foot ball and base ball hose, golf and bicycle hose 
and gloves. 3 sewing Machines .... 2... cccescccccccceses 

New York. Specialty Knitting Works. Rottenberg & Co., 21 
Walker St., proprietors; Max Saldin, superintendent. Golf 
worsted gloves and men’s and children’s sweaters. Samuel 
TOCeR ere, DEVOR., WOE GIPORE. CP occ o 0406000 be wscescs 

Oswego. Nottingham Knitting Company. $2,500. Thomas D. 
White, president: thomas N. White, secretary. Fancy knit 
fabrics. (Located in 00% of capers peeeeeees wd the Mo- 
hawk Mfg. Co.) .... 

Oswego. Schaufier, A. W. ‘& Co. "Men's. and women’ s worsted 
and woolen gloves and mittens. . 

Prospect. France, David. Walters Building. "Sweaters and 
specialties 

Utica. Otter Knitting Company. L. A. Lincoln, president; F. 8S. 
Baker, secretary und treasurer. Ladies’ underwear. 2506 
dozen per day 

Utica. Albion Knit Goods Co. J. Morgan, buyer. Sweaters of 
SR I... “GERD dhe ndvnctedetvd Sikes Cb ive tn eesbeas 

North Carolina. 

Kernersville. Kernersville Hosiery Mills. B. B. Beard, agent; R. 
M. Smith, superintendent. Men’s and ladies’ hosiery. 2 
sewing machines. Sell direct. RB. B. Beard, buyer ........ 

Kernersville. Lowery Hosiery Mills. Lowery, Son & Co., pro- 
prietors; J. A. Ruth, superintendent. Men’s half hose, 84 
needle goods, white heels and toes. (Will probably make 
some plain half hose). J. W. and W. A. Lowery, buyers. 
(8) (Expect to install additional machines.) .... 

Lincolnton. Rudisill Mfg. Co., John. $15,000. John Rudisill, 
president; J. M. Roberts, secretary and treasurer. Ladies’ 
and misses’ ribbed cotton hosiery. Sell direct ...... 

Randleman. Pearl Hosiery Mfg. Co. Dr. W. I. Sumner, presi- 
dent; Chas. C. Robbins, treasurer, agent, superintendent 
and buyer. Misses’ and children’s ribbed hosiery (use yarn 
No. 20, splicing yarns. No. 40, looping yarn, No. 40.) 9 
= 5 loopers. Sell direct and E. EH. Hamilton, s. agts. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland. Bamberger & Neuman. Shetland shawls, fascinators, 
toques, mittens, gloves and knit skirts. G. Bamberger and 
H. Heberman, buyers. Sell direct. Erected new building . 

Cleveland. The Standard Knitting Co. $20,000. O. F. Schmidt, 
president, superintendent and buyer; L. Thoeme, treas- 
urer. Ladies’ fancy knit goods, golf vests, blouses, shawls, 
pe a icra ete. Sell direct. Raeas (Roschel ma- 
chines scnwone htiy.we Slee 0.25 Sige 


Date of 
Starting. 


| No. Ktg. 


| Machines. 
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Pennrylvania. 


Allentown. Novelty Hosiery Co., The. Men’s fancy half hose, in 
Jacquard patterns. (New building erected, 112x40 feet, 
brick, three stories and warehouse. 80x20 feet.) 


Bridgeport. Kaufman Manufacturing Co. Fred Winderley, su- 
perintendent. Ladies’ and children’s hosiery; rib and flat. 
I. Kuhn, N. Y.. selling agents. (S) (D) (Start making 
500 to 600 doz. per day, will increase to 1,000 to 1,600 dur- 
ing one year.) 

Collegeville. Perkiomen Knitting Mills. (Co- partnership) Wil- 
Mam Todd, Jr., and Herbert & apeeuer. Men's and wo- 
men’s hosiery ese : rere reir 

Conshohocken. Lewis F. Tauhel. ‘(orvistewn. Pa.) " Building 
branch mill at this place Will be wader beret wt rib- 
bers; 10 loopers and ..... 


Greencastle. Windsor Knitting “Mills, Glagerstown, Ma.) 
tablished branch mil) here, to make men’s hosiery 

Coplay. Coplay Knitting Mill Co. J. F. Collins, superintendent. 
Ladies’ underwear A. D> Levan, buyer. Sell direct. E. J 
Chaffee & Co., s. agts. (S) Installed 5 new knitting ma- 
chines.) 9 sewing machines. (Erected new —a 30x 
40 feet, three stories.) cess 

Honesdale. Apolda Knitting Mills F. ‘y “Mye rs, " srepeteter: FP. 
Ludwig, superintendent. Men's. ladies’ and boy’s sweat- 
ers, ladies’ wear a poorest Sell direct. ane wool and 
worsted yarn Ce “Seen 


Honesdale. Maple City Knitting Mills. Jone Reifier. president: 
B. Guckenberger, secretary; Fred Hardler, superintend- 
ent. Wool plain and fancy sweaters and cardigan jackets 


Honesdale. American Knitting Co. J. D. Weston, president: 
John F. Roe, secretary and treasurer; Phillip Krantz, vice- 
president and manager. Sweaters. cardigans, caps and 
children’s jackets. ete. Sel direct. (Buy wool and wors- 
sted yarn.) bwithtehatd any thered ob ees Ledeen ewe eee 

Mechanicsburg. Black Rock Knitting Co. Samuel A _ Suter. 
president; S. H. Weihenmayer, treasurer; W. O. McCritch- 
ron, superintendent. Children’s ribbed hosiery. D. L. Cro- 
well, N. Y., s. agt. (S) Main office at Hagerstown 


Nanticoke. Barrall, Paul. Nanticoke Knitting Mill. Wm. Mar- 
ville, superintendent. Tadies’ lace hose, fine gauge, 216 
needles. Dalsimer & Kuhn, N. Y., s. agts. Las “Buy 18 
yarn, both com. and 2 ply Egyp. 2/20.) ..... 

Newport. Romberger, H. A. Middletown, Pa. ‘Established 
branch mill here for making ladies’ cotton hosiery, using 
yarns, 14s up. 14 sewing machines. Sell direct — zo 
Smack, N. Y., s. agt. (New building erected.) — 

Norristown. Penn Knitting Co. Geo. W. Kite, prestients  Siesy 
Hobensack, secretary and treasurer; Douglas J. Stewart. 
superintendent. Hosiery 


Norristown. Roop & Baker Co. Franklin Knitting Mills 
Charles L. Baker, treasurer; C. ©. Peeling, superintendent. 
Men’s, ladies and misses’ hosiery. Watson, Porter, Giles & 
Co.. s. agts. Frank Roop, buyer. (8) 2 sewing machines 

Philadelphia. Aberdeen Hosiery Mills. Louis Eschner, proprie- 

; N. E. Cor. Oxfore and Mascher Streets. Special styles 
and novelties in hosicry 

Philadelphia. Allegheny Hosiery Mills. Allegheny Ave. and 
Witte St. Robert Johnston and Chas. C. Baeger. Ladies’. 
misses’ and children’s hosiery. (Plant formerly operated 
by Bunn & Hipwell at 2nd and Diamond Streets and re- 
moved to new location.) Manhattan Textile Co., 43 Leon- 
St., N. Y., s. agts 

Philadelphia. Albert B. Heinke. Mascher and Oxford Streets. 
Ladies’ lace lisle hose. 2 sewing machines, 2 loopers. Sell 
direct. (In building formerly used sad snamies Dolan & Co 
for offices) P 

Philadelphia. Hirsh, Julius, ‘Indiana. Avenue ‘below Front. Street. 
High grade ladies’, misses’ and mepnerahan s beeen rreaieneene 
Sells direct. J. Hirsh, buyer t 
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Philadelphia. International Hosiery Co. ‘Torpey & O'Connell. 
John J. Torpey, Jr.. and John M. O’Connell). Children’s 
cotton and lisle hosiery. also misses’ lisle hosiery. Use 
2/32, 2/36 lisle yarns. also 14 cotton. 1 sewing machine. 
Sell direct and C. Keennun, 9 Bank St., Phila. and Parks 
& Muckle, 74 Worth St, N. Y¥. s. agts. J. @ Loess SP ve 
buyer. (S) . 

Pottstown. mearles Kni tting Co. " Eneerporated, ‘capital ‘stock, 
$30,000. Walter A Weber superintendent (Succeed 
Pottstown Knitting Co. New mill built, 100x40 feet, 3 
stories. corner High and operand Sts. 4 ation ma- 
chines keeps eee R ; 

Reading. Stork Knitting Mills, The erty A ‘ atitnal h ar H. 
H. Schmeck Men's medium half hose Sell direct (S) 
3 ribbers PE SA re ree er ‘ ia : 

Reading. Leininger, Charles H. New mill (onder construction) 
at Mohn’s Hili Hosiery err re 

Reading. Mt. Penn Kniting Co. 546,000. —~ rig a Hleftmes, 
president; John S. Wagner, treasurer; Chas. Wiest, super- 
intendent. Ladies’ underwear, sizes 4-5-6. Geo. C. Hughes, 
s. agt. The Executive Committee (Border, Moll and Wag- 
ner, buyers 5 aa Shika ee : 

Robesonia. H. W. Phaser: Men's haif hose Sell ‘aarect.. One 
sewing machine (S.) ‘Formerly at Wolmesdorf.) » aie 

Schuylkill Haven. D. D. Coldren. Withdrawn from Meck & Col- 
dren and operating separate plant. Ladies’ fine vests (use 
No. 24 yarn) Robertson & Brunn, New York. s. agts. 4 
sewing machines. (S.) ... COs + RAGES ek OEE 4 eats 

Watsontown. Watsontown Knitting Go. Cotton, wool, worsted 
and mixed half hose ‘ bo cb sleds see oeeeed code 

Williamsport. Williamsport Knitting Co "$10,000. A. F. Young, 
president; Dr. G. F. Bell, vice- president; John Datesman, 
secretary and treasurer; A. A. Muitland general manager 
Men’s half hose, ladies’ and misses pepepees and all kinds 
knit goods sis ‘ : th ninth jabieée thine ler 26% 

South Carolina. 

Anderson. Corona Mills $20,000. G. W. Evans, president and 
treasurer; W. A. Power, ae and manager. Chil- 
dren’s hose. (S.) (D.) ........ i wk awk ode dee Oke as a8 

Cross Hill. Cross Hill Oil and Hosiery Mi i, $25,000. P. 8. Bai- 
ley, president and treasurer; W. E. Alman, superintendent; 
B. R. Austin, Luyer. Men’s, women’s and children’s hos- 
iery One sewing machine. Manne & Co., s. agts. (D) 
(Built an addition.) Pee UN 66k pee 0 wel eee Cox oot 

Tennessee. 

Morristown. J. L. Wood Co Reaiuge L. Wood, buyer. Men's 
hosiery. Sell direct ie Raeabide dina ced nes 

Niota. Crescent Hosiery Mi!). “$1e 5,000. H M. Willson, presi- 
dent; W. L. Forrest, treasurer. Misses’ Cotton Hose. (S) 

Texts. 

Hillsboro. Hillsboro Hosiery Factory. J. T. Turner and J. C. 
Buckhalter, proprietors. Men’s half hose. cotton and 
woolen. Sell direct. (l'’se 16s yarn.) 

Waco. Waco Knitting Mill. $60,000. M. L. Garrett, president: 
E. Rutan, treasurer; J. T. Tyler, secretary, George E. 
Knowles, superintendent. Men's, ladies’ and children’s 
hosiery. Sell direct. (S) (Expect to make yarns later on.) 

Weatherford. Weatherford Cotton Mills. Installed a plant for 
knitting . 

Utah. 

Logan. Union Knitting Mills Co. $25,000. ($6,000 paid in) E 
Nielson, superintendent. Goodwin Building remodeled for 
same. Start about April JoVgw Rta 88 seeba te as.a0 0s 

Virginia. 

Portsmouth. Piedmont Mfg. “o. $25,000. L. B. Whatley, presi- 
dent and superintendent; M. E. Whitehurst, secretary and 
treasurer. Men's and ladies’ cotton fleeced and ribbed un- 
derwear. 20 sewing machines. Sell direct a6 va Vals 


| 
| 
| 


Date of 
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| No. Ktg. 
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Connecticut. 

Bethel Silk Co. $650,000 John Sprich, president; Max 
Doerken, treasurer, superintendent and buyer. 
Peres Gees, GU cabinet dia owy sc cera Pebmconee dads gen 

Norwalk. Loth & Co. New building, two stories, under 
construction for silk mill, which they expect to 
have ready for occupancy, about February list .... 

Putnam. Putnam Silk Corp’n., The. Samuel Rich, presi- 
dent and superintendent; !.ouis £. Law, treasurer 
Machine Twist and Sewing Silks. (S) svebeWeee 

Maryland. 

Cumberland. Klots Throwing Co. New mill to he erect- 

ed about 230x800 feet jubea Knadoanee senses © ot 
New Jersey. 

Bayonne. Schwarzenbach. Huber & Co. (West Hobo- 
ken.) Established a branch mill here nt: Pete 

Jamesburg. Westerhoff Hros. & Napier Co. (Paterson, 
N. J., and Ephrata, Pa.) Mill established here, 
making broad silks PT OTP Tee re 

Newark. The Car! Paas Co. Seott. and Mullbury Streets 
$20,000. Hvehes Fawcett, president; John Cath- 
cart, secretary and treasurer. Silk and cotton 
shoe laces TT TeT TTT Te TE eee ee aie 

New Brunswick. Hawthorne Silk Co. (Paterson, N. J.) 
branch mill PP PEPE Ole Pte er ee 

Paterson. Barbour & Ki ng. ’ Silk draperies, fringes, etc. 
Samuel A. Barber, buyer. Sell direct. (S) ....... 

Paterson. The Hill Silk Manufacturing Co $15,000. 
William S. Hill, president: lL W. Nowell, secretary 
and treasurer. Dress silks. Klous, Byron & East- 
mond, 469 Broome St. N. Y., # agts. (BE) (To 
build a new addition in the spring.) ..........+.. 

Paterson. Paterson Silk Textile Institute. $3,000. W. F. 
Childs, secretary. Eugene Atwood (Stonnington, 
Conn.) and Charles H. Hutchins (Worcester, 
Mass.) interested. Manufacture all kinds of silks, 
dyeing and instruction purposes ............eeeee% 

Paterson. Degener, August and Steiner ip J. Hope 
Mill. Novelties . euege é se + ee ces esee 

Paterson. Victory Silk ‘Co. $50,000. “Samuel Bentley, 
president and superintendent; Thomas W. Bentley, 
treasurer and ugent. Dress silks. (S) Valentine 
& Bentley, s. agts . PTT CTT Ceri Cee 

Sussex. Sargent, E. Isaac ‘Sutton, ‘superintendent and 
buyer. Dress silks and tie silks. Woeninghaus & 
Curtiss, s. agts., also sell direct. (S & W) (Also at 
Paterson.) 5 R666 ee awed eee OREleNe URE eee 

Vineland. M. Munson Searing. Patrick B. O'Leary, 
superintendent. Silk throwster. (commission) (S) 

West New York. Palisade Silk Co. $190,000. 9%. Defor- 
est, president and buyer. W. H. DeForest, treas- 
urer; John Nightingale, superintendent. Silk piece 
goods. Sell direct. (S) (D) To Cee Lire Poet 

New York. 

Binghamton. Binghamtwun Silk Co. $50,600. W. S. Bad- 
ger, Jr., president; G. F. Roberts, vice-president; 
D. E. Saunders, secretary and treasurer. Silks 

Brooklyn. Mayhew-Dynan Silk “Co. $60,000. F. H. May- 
hew, president and treasurer; Thos. J. Dynan, 

superintendent and buyer 6,000 100 

Brooklyn. Streeton. The J. W. Company. 639 to 647 
Kent Ave 450,000. J. W. Streeton, president; A. L. 
Baker, treasurer; Wra. Jordan, eons: ndent. 
Silk Ribbons. Sell direct. (S) .... 

Buffalo. Duffy Silk Co. Mills at Phenix and Fort Plain 
established branch mill here for throwing. (F) . 

Deposit. Leonard Mill (of the Caspers Silk Co., main 
office, Paterson, N. J.) August A. Fischer, secre- 
tary and manager. To build new mill in | aan, 
with 150 looms .... Te 6/02 

Geneva. Geneva Woven Label Works. $30, 000. . . Fitz- 
water, president; Roger Hogan, recanted. De “S H. 
Smith, superintendent; J. Mck. Michaelson, secre- 
tary and buyer. Silk and other facings, labels, 
hangers, etc. Sell direct. (New building erected.) 12/02 
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Gloversville. Fulton County Silk Mills. Crounce, 
Holmes & Holmes, proprietors. George Holmes, 
agent, superintendent and buyer. Silk gloves and 
linings for leather goods. 3 knitting machines. 
(8S) Sell direct 

Hornelisville. Merrill Silk Co. $650,000. Wm. M. Field, 
president; F. P. Merrill, treasurer and buyer; W. Y. 
Pomeroy, superintendent. Erecting two new 
buildings, 115x26 feet and 112x438 feet, brick. Silk 
gloves. 175 sewing machines. Sell direct. (D) (E: 

Rochester. Rochester Silk Facing Works. 46 Stone St. 
Silk top facings for ladies’ shoes and silk labels. 
B. Hill Smith, buyer. Sell direct. (E) 

Ohio. 

Marion. Susquehanna Silk Mills. Sunbury, Penn. 
New mill erected here. Making broad silks .... 

Rome. Blakey & Blakey. Silk mill ee here. 
(To increase to 54 looms.) 

Pennsylvania. 

Allentown. Wolfe Silk Co. (Frank C. and Charles F. 
Wolfe, partners.) Narrow ribons, principally No. 2 

Denver. Westerhorff Bros. & Napier Co. (Paterson, N. J.) 
Established branch mill here 

Hamburg. Hamburg Silk Co. $25,000. Julius Keller. 
president; Henry J. Diener, vice-president; L. D. 
Madeira, treasurer. Dress silks ..... 

Lansdowne. General Artificial Silk Co. Thomas 's. Har- 
rison, president; D. C. Spruance, vice-president; 
Chas. E. Wolbert, secretary and treasurer. New 
mill erected here for making artificial silk, 
“Stearnofil” patents for which they control. Out- 
put will be about 1,000 lbs. per day. Philadelphia 
office, West End Trust Building ... bh nnd oben es 

Mauch Chunk. Mauch Chunk Silk Company, The., Ltd. 
$12,000. Char'es Neast, president; Ellwood M. 
Kuntz, treasurer: John Kidd, Tee. 
Commission throwing . S000 500 6b0.08 2/03 3,000 

Meadville. Home Silk Manufacturing ‘Co. "$6,000. Geo. 
W. Haskins, president: John O. McClintock, treas- 
urer; E. Noble. manager Broad silks (taffatas.) 
M. Warnier & Co., N. Y, s. agts. John O. McClin- 
tock, buyer . 

Palmerton. Read & Lov. att Co. ‘New mill erected at this 
place in addition to plants at Mimira (N. Y.) and 
Weatherly (Pa.) Throwing organzine 2/0% 15,000 

Philadelphia. Samuel S. Fretz Co. (20-22-24 N. 4th St.) 
Samuel S. Fretz, president; Israel W. Gross, super- 
intendent. Umbrella silks. Sell direct. (E) .. 

Reading. American Narrow Fabric Co. Narrow ribbons, 
braids and fabrics ... 

Scranton. Wm. H. Ashley, Hackettstown, N. J. Silk mill 
under construction. New company to be formed 
for operating same 

Scranton. Morrison Silk Company, The. Charles Dupont 
Breck, president; T. Cramer VonStorch, vice-presi- 
dent; Ezra H. Cornel!, treasurer; Geo. H. Rice, sec- 
retary; A. R. Morrison, general manager. Weav- 
ing silks. OOS PTT TT ee ee 

Samokin. Shamokin Silk Mills. New addition built and 
additional machinery installed. Capital stock in- 
creased to $200,000, about 400 people now em- 


ployed 
Slatington. Slatington Textile Mfg. Co. $100,000. SS. 
Fleisher, president: John Naday, treasurer; E. C. 
Forrester, agent: J. P. Shorrock, superintendent 
and buyer. Dress goods, cotton, linen, silk. Wm. 
ry Ge Sein: Ge DE - ED sg gee nad 6a 4 0 8%6.0.5.0 5060 
Stroudsburg. Bliss, Valentine. (Scranton, Pa.) Mill es- 
tablished at East Stroudsburg. S. R. Bliss, super- 
intendent. Commission throwing. (8S) .. 2 1,000 
Taylor. Victoria Silk Co. $60,000. Chas E. Davis, treas- 
urer, superintendent and buyer. Thrown silk on 
commission. (S) (new building erected.) . 2 10.000 
Tobyhanna. Crane Bros. Silk yarns. Remodelled “old 
building for purpose. ‘(S) 
Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket. Stewart Mfg. Co. East Avenue. Chiffon .. 
Providence. Miller Alexander, Pagle Street and hewerot 
ley Avenue. Commission throwing 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Connecticut. 

Norwich. Norwich Processing Uorpn., The. Wm. ©C. Rey- 
nolds, president; Gardiner Greene, treasurer; Randall 
W. Palmer, secretary. Mercerize, bleach, dye and fin- 
yarns and threads 

lowa. 

Dubuque. Bestoval Milis. L. W. Johnson, agent; A. T. Ver- 
rier, superintendent. Seamless grain bags. Sell di- 
rect. 

Maine. 

Westbrook. Westbrook Hammock Co. Nathan A. Brown, 
president; James W. Marr, treasurer; Richard —o 
general manager. Manufacturing hammocks coce 

Maryland. 

Baltimore. Whitehurst Belting Co. Heavy Ducks 

Baltimore. Mount Vernon Belting Co. $50,000. William 
Kennedy Boone, president; William H. Glough, treas- 
urer; William 8S. Langford, superintendent and vice- 
president. Stitched Canvas Belting (Mt. Vernon.) 80 
sewing machines. Sell direct. W. H. Clough, buyer. 
(Ss.) 

Massachusetts. 

Holyoke. Brown, John E. Mercerizing thread ...........- 

Methuen. Spicket Falls Bleach & Dye Works. C. A. Jobn- 
son, proprietor, 48 Osgood Street. Short skein and 
raw stock, fast colors guaranteed 

Millbury. Holbrook Mfg. Co. $30,000. KE, F. Rice, presi- 
dent; E. F. Rice, treasurer. Linen goods. (Located in 
the John Rhodes Warp Mill, which was purchased by 
the concern.) (S & W) Oc cb.ucke ers eee eee obs cous 

New Jersey. 

West Hoboken. The Raw Silk Asorting Co. $100,000. Ru- 
dolph Streuli, president: A. Scheibli, treasurer and 
superintendent. Sorting and examining all kinds of 
raw silks. New York office at 107 Prince Street. 

New York. 

Binghamton Fabric Printing Co. $25,000. O. S. Heller, presi- 
dent; R. B. Lockwood, treasurer; Bethel Ware, manager 
and buyer. oT on all kinds of fabrics. Sell di- 
rect. (3) ... 7 

New York. Kane, F. E. " office ‘438 Broadway; factory Howard 
Street. Winding silk for trade .... 

Long Island, Glendale. American Grass Twine Co. "$15, 000. 
S. H. Chisholm, president; Judge Henry E. Howland, 
treasurer. Carpets, matting, rugs, etc., made from 
grass. Special looms. Sell direct. (S & E) (D) 

West a Northern Wadding Co. Wadding and cotton 
ats cee cere seeceeseereceeesecesese 

Pennsylvania. 

North Wales. Stringer. Charles. Yarn finishing, silk and 
cotton spooling 

Reading. Sanitary Dyeing Co. 122 Wood St. $1500. Paul 
Rothe, (Norristown) president; T. H. Morgan, (Phoen- 
ville) treasurer; Christopher Eisfeld, superintendent. 
Dye, bleach, print and extract for the trade, cotton 
and mercerized hosiery, 3,000 lbs. daily capacity). 
Specialties are: Absolutely fast black and sanitary 
fast black and colors with lisle or silk finish. (S) ... 

Scranton. Scranton Yarn Finishing Co., The. $50,000. M. 
F. Sando, president; W. L. Schlager, secretary and 
treasurer; William Menzies. general manager. All 
kinds of cotton yarn mercerized, bleached, dyed and 
coned. Sell direct. Wm. Menzies, buyer. (8S) (D) ... 

Williamsport. Susquehanra Dye Works. John N. Stearns 
Co. of Petersburg, Va. Silk yarns 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket. Ingrahamville Dye Works. Wm. Hallwell, 
manager. Dye and bleach cotton yarns. Specialties, 
alizarine and indigo colors and colors to stand 
bleaching 

Providence. Cooper Mercerizing "Co. Eagle Street and 
Kingsley Ave. Mercerize skein eee 4 machines. 
(Capacity 8,000 ibs. per week) p (esevdsee= knee 

South Carolina. 

Greenville. Unionville Bleaching & Finishing Co. James B. 
Duggen, president. Bleachery will have capacity of 
10 tons, or 190,000 yards a day. Main building will 
have 355 feet frontage, with wings, 110x80 feet, and 
storehouse, 150x50 feet, brick. (Under ccastruction.) 

Tennessee. 

Memphis. Memphis Bag Co., branch mill established here 
by the Jackson Fibre Co. R. J. Wood, agent and su- 
perintendent. Purlap bogs. Sell direct 


ee ee 


| 


Date of 
Starting 


12/02 


9/02 


| Spindles. 


| Looms. 





PROJECTED INDUSTRIES. 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of‘construction, or 
which in ali probabilities soon will be but which are not sufficiently far advanced to be 


properly identified in the jist of new mills. 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 

Huntsville. T. W. 
Another large cotton 
in future. 

Siluria. Siluria Cotton Mill Co.; — 
T. C. Thompson, president; B. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer. To 
start york about January on build- 
ings. Contemplate being in opera- 
tion by July, making 64x64 print 
goods; 10,000 spindles; 300 looms. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock. Little Rock Cotton Mills 
Co. A. B. Poe, R. W. Pope, R. B 
Morris, interested. Brown goods; 
6,000 spindles; 150 looms. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Stockton. Textile Mfgrs. Agency (San 
Francisco). Considering project to 
erect a $300,000 cotton mill of 12,000 
spindles; making muslins and sheet- 


Pratt. and others 
mill proposed 


ings. 
DELAWARE. 

New Castle. Triton Mill. Reported to 
be equipped with machinery for 
making yarn and filling for woolen 
and cloth goods, by Philadelphia 
capitalists. 

GEORGIA. 

Americas. Rope, twine and yarn pro- 
posed, with capital stock $35,000. G. 
W. Glover, interested. 

Augusta. Davis Cotton Mills. Incor- 
porated with capital stock $250,000. 
Chas. Warren Davis (2 Leonard 
Bldg.) president. Print cloth spe- 
cialties. Mill to be at Munsey, 8S. 
C., about 3 1/2 miles distant. 

Marietta. H. C. Dobbs. Interested in 
establishing plant for manufactur- 
ing cotton towels and embroidery. 
Hope to get started this year. 

Ringgold. Catoosa Manufacturing Co.; 
$100,000. W. H. Odell, president and 
secretary; J. A. McClain, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Shawnee. Shawnee Cotton Textile Co. 
Incorporated with capital stock 
$100,000. Proposed manufacturing 
cotton products. H. T. Douglas and 
B. F. Hamilton among those inter- 
ested. 

KANSAS. 

Coffeyville. Coffeyville Cotton Mfg. 
Co.; E. B. Shaw, interested. Pro- 
pose constructing cotton mill of 
10,000 spindles. 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria. Alexandria Cotton Mills; 
$75,000. Paul Lesso, president; T. P. 
Sullivan, vice president; I. Ball, 
treasurer; I. W. Sylvester, secre- 


tary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Westfield. Edwin L. Smith. Contem- 
plates erecting new building and 
equipping same for making all kinds 
of threads. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Macon. Cotton mill projected. Plans 
to be drawn and charge of work to 
be done by Adolph Suck, of Boston. 


It is expected that work will start 
in about January or February on 
mill of about 10,000 spindles’ capacity 
for making standard sheetings. 

Senatobia. Rush, Phil. A. (Hon.) 
Interested in cotton mill projected. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City. Cotton mill 
W. &B. Smith Whaley 
Plant of 500,000 spindles; 
tal $10,000,000, proposed. 
goods, flannels, sheetings, 
flannels and prints. 

NEW YORK. 

Buffalo. Buffalo 


proposed. 
interested. 
with capi- 
Coarse 
canton 


Belting Co.; $25,000. 
John L. Chase, president. Specialty 
of rubber process for strengthening 
= increasing utility of cotton belt- 
ng. 

Gouverneur. International Lace Co. (J. 
S. Lesser & Co., N. Y.). New plant 
to be erected for making lace cur- 
tains of various grades. Start op- 
erations with 15 looms. 

Kingston. Brill Lace Works. Mr. 
Brill's office, 443 B’way. 

Wellsville. Project on foot for estab- 
lishing plant to manufacture lace 
curtains and other lace fabrics. M. 
D. Haskins, W. L. Ward and J. B. 
Jones, interested. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bessemer City. Torrence, J. M. Inter- 
ested in organizing a company with 
capital $300,000, to build plant for 
manufacturing madras and other 
fine goods, with electricity for 


power. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson. R. S. Hill, president of 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, inter- 
ested in project on foot for estab- 
lishing another cotton mill here, 
capital stock of about $500,000. To 
make a high grade of goods. 

Anderson. P. K. McCully. Contem- 
plates establishing a cotton batting 


mill. 
Anderson. Toxaway Mills; $225,000. D. 
president and treas- 


P. McBrayer, 
urer. Gray goods. Under construc- 
tion. To have 10,000 sindles and 325 
looms. Expect to be ready for 
operation by next summer. 

TEXAS. 

McKinney. A. F. Parker (Houston) 
and J. G. Fitzhugh interested in 
project on foot for establishing a 
cotton mill at this place. Nothing 
definite done, October, 1902. 

Orange. Hon J. W. Link (mayor 
Orange), A. M. Hatcher (Houston) 
and Adolph Suck (architect, Boston, 
Mass.), interested in cotton mill. 
Probably make standard sheetings 
with possibly 20,000 spindles. 

VIRGINIA. 

Danville. Dan River Power & Manu- 
facturing Co. Incorporated for pur- 
pose of constructing a dam and 
power house and mill with equip- 
ment of 40,000 spindles and 1,606 
looms. 





WOOLEN. 


KENTUCKY. 
Carroliton. Irving Ackley. (Cincinnatl 
and associates) to equip a building 
leased for manufacturing woolens. 


Murphy. (2% 
Interested iu 
to be built 


Louisville. Chas. F. 
Chauncy St., Boston). 
new mill, 200 by 8% feet, 
here. 
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MINNESOTA. 

New Duluth. Duluth Woolen Mill Co. 

. K. Terry, interested. Propose 

putting the old mills, which have 

been idle, into operation, making 

large portion of goods into trousers 

and mackinaw jackets. Building 

has accommodations for 6 sets and 

36 broad looms. Propose starting 
with only a third. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Somersworth. H. Hodgson. Purchased 
shoe building and will equip with 30 
looms for making linings. 

NEW YORK. 


Binghamton. Levison Bros. & Co., 434- 


488 Broadway, New York, contem- 
plate erection of a mill for manu- 
facturing worsted dress goods and 
among several propositions on hand, 
include Binghamton. 
TENNESSEE. 

Cleveland. The Cleveland Woolen Mills 
have purchased site at Chattanooga, 
and contemplate moving the plant. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma. Australian-American Woolen 
Co., The; $500,000. Incorporated. R. 
A. Alley, president; Chester Thorne, 
treasurer. Expect to begin work on 
construction about March or April. 


KNIT. 


MARYLAND, 

Baitimore. Fr. F. Kerner, 206 
Charles St. Interested in complete 
hosiery plant, to be established 
about February in the South. 

NEW YORK. 

Solvay. E. S. Calkins. 106 Charles 
Ave. Interested in starting plant 
for manufacturing golf gloves. 

St. Johnsville. H. K. Salisbury. (form- 
erly at Amsterdam). Purchased 
building at this place and will re- 
model for knitting. Motive power 
will be electricity. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Elkin Elkin Knitting Mills; $10,000. 
Thos. J. JIdllard, president and 
buyer. Men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's hosiery. 20 knitting machines 
and one sewing machine. Sell di- 
rect. (8.) 

Oxford. = 


South 


Shaw interested in 


knitting mill 
hosiery. 
Raleigh. J. B. Martin. Contemplates 
starting a new hosiery mill, build- 
ing to be erected, 36 by % feet. 
Thomas A. Jones to be superintend- 

ent. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

St. Marys. E. J. McLaughlin. Inter- 
ested in project of establishing a 
hosiery mill. 

Williarnstown. Diamond Knitting & 
Mfg. Co. Organized with capital 
stock of $25,000 to operate plant of 
the Diamond Knitting Mills. An 
addition built to the plant and 28 
additional knitting machines  in- 
stalled. Make ladies’ and children’s 
ribbed underwear. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Carlisle. Cartisle Knitting Mill. $30,000 
D. Fant Gilliam, John A. Fant and 
others. 


proposed for making 


SILK. 


NEW YORK. 

Ogdensburg. Oswegatchie 
$50,000. Broad silks. 
about 200 looms. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. American Silk Fibre Co., 
office 875 Lorain St. George Comley, 
president; Herman Baehr, vice 
president; Henry Hartel, secretary 
and treasurer. To make goods from 
cotton fibre. 


Mfg. Co.; 
To start with 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Scranton. Paul Clemens Silk Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 123. To build new mill 50 
by 80 feet, 2 stories. 

Shenandoah. J. J. Franey. About 
erected a combination building, with 
prospects of a silk mill attached. 

VIRGINIA. 

Newport News. Liberty Silk Co., New 
York City. Contemplates establish- 
ing mill here. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Jewett City. Jewett City Textile Nov- 
elty Co.; $50,000. Archie McNichol, 
president; Dr. J. J. Donohue, treas- 
vrer; Oliver P. Wattles, secretary. 
Incorporated to dye, bleach, print 
and finish fabrics. 


Torfington. Belfast Mesh Underwear 
Co.: 000. W. H. Dayton, presi- 
dent; Geo. W. Greene, treasurer, 
agent and buyer. Linen underwear. 


TLLINOIS. 

Chicago. Western Thread & Dye 
Works; $15,000. J. Hinman, Jr., 
John H. Jameson and E. B. Bradley, 
interested. Propose manufacturing 
thread and yarns. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville. Apalachian Finishing 
Works; $350,000. W. T. Weaver, 
Whittam Textile Co., interested. To 
operate a plant for dyeing and fin- 
ishing corduroy. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Niantic. James E. Pike (Providence. 
R. I.), purchased the old Mill prop- 
erty and proposes equipping same 
with new machinery for dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing. 

Providence. Globe Dyeing & Bleaching 
Co. K. W. Whittemore, An‘rew and 
John Ewart, interested. Propose 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and 
mercerizing cotton, woolen and 
other goods. 





ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


This list is not, by any means, a complete record of enlargements and improvements, 
for there is hard!y a mil] in the country but what has made some changes and improve 
ments. The object is as far as possible to enumerate the more importantand such ag would 


have a bearing on the growth of the industry. 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA 

a. 
new looms. 

Florence. Ashcroft Cotton Mills. 
house added to the plant. 

Girard. Girard Cotton Mills (Bagle & 
Phenix Mills). Installed 6,000 ring 
spindles and 100 new looms. 

Opelika. Opelika Cotton Mills. To add 
1,250 additional spindles. 

Sylacauga. Central Mills. Installed 5 
more spinning frames. 

Uniontown. Ellawhite Cotton Mills. 
Addition built to plant and 6,000 
spindles tg be installed. 

RKANSAS. 

“Tee. Premier Cotton Mills. In- 
stalled new cards. 

Mammoth Springs. Mammoth Springs 
Cotton Mill. Purchased by Robert 
L. Steele of Rockingham, N. C., who 
contemplates equipping the building 
with new and up to date cotton ma- 
wt - 

NNECT ie. 

“a, Ansonia O. & C. Co. Built 
new dyehouse. To build a new four- 
story addition. 

Rallouville. Attawaugan Co. Installed 
22 new spinning frames in the mill 
here. New machine shop built, also. 

Bridgeport. Salt’s Textile Co. New 
weave shed, saw tooth roof, erected. 

Grosvenor Dale. Grosvenor Dale Co. 
Equipped No. 2 mill with Draper 
looms, from 2,000 to 2,600; to increase 
spinning department. 

Middletown. Levaweans Mills. In- 
stalled 60 new looms, four cards and 
pair of spinning frames. New store 
house also erected. 

Moodus. Hall, Lincoln & Co. Pur- 
chased A. B. Chace Mill. Added 
1,000 more spindles. H. B. Fielding, 
Jr., superintendent. 

Moosup. Aldrich Mfg. Co. Adding 100 
new looms. 

Shelton. Derby Cotton Mills. Addition 
built, 65 by 40 feet, 3 stories, brick. 
Voluntown. Briggs Mfg. Co. Improve- 
ments to be made to buildings and 
machinery of the Griswold Cotton 
Mill Co.’s plant (recently secured by 
them) for manufacturing yarns. 
Expect to have completed in the 

spring. 

Willimantic. Windham Mfg. Co. In- 
stalled new speeders and 7,000 spin- 
dles in the mill. Also 12 new looms. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Increased capital stock from $250,000 
to $500 

Atlanta. 
addition built. 
dles, giving plant total of 10,000. 
Started Nov. 20, 1902. Also dyehouse 
built. 

Panning. Hutcheson Mfg. Co. Con- 
trolling interest purchased by Rob- 
erts & Roan of Fairburn. Some 
new machinery put in. 

Beverly. Pearl Cotton Mills. To install 
120 looms and other machineryin the 
plant, previously operated on yarns 
only. 

Canton. Canton Cotton Mills. Added 
50 looms to equipment and put in a 
dye plant for raw stock. 


Avondale Mills, added 22 
Dye 


000. 
Gate City Cotton Mills. An 
Installed 5,000 spin- 


Cedartown. Standard Cotton Mills. 
New building, 1 by li feet, one 
story and basement. Weekly output 
of 20,000 pounds of yarn. (Expect 
to have building completed and ma- 
chinery installed by January.) 

Covington. Covington Mills. An addi- 
tion of 6&0 feet made. Added 6,Wwo0 
new spindies and 142 looms, 

Gainesville. Pacolet Mfg. Co. Addition 
built to the mili for clothroom. 
Space formerly occupied, equipped 
with looms. 

Griffin. Kincaid Mfg. Co. Built an ad- 
dition of 45 feet to main mill; in- 
stalled 3,500 spindles and 128 looms. 

Griffin. Rushton Mills. New addition 
built, 100 by 75 feet, two stories; first 
floor tor cloth room; second for nap- 
ping and spooling departments, 

Harmony Grove. Harmony Grove Cot- 
ton Mills. Second story built to the 
old building and additional machin- 
ery installed in the plant. 

LaFayette. Union Cotton Mills. Will 
build an extension to their present 
building and more than double the 
present capacity, adding something 
like 10,000 spindles and increasing 
the looms from 212 (now operated), 
to 500. 

LaGrange. Park Cotton Mills. Incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000, 
privilege of increasing to $200,000, 
acquired Troup Factory property 
and removing here where new mill 
is under construction. (Expect to 
start up April, 1908.) Will install a 
chain dyeing plant, operating 1,600 
spindles and 52 looms. 

Macon. Willingham Cotton Mills. Built 
an addition to the mill and installed 
1% looms for making heavy duck. 

Rome. Anchor Duck Mills. Increased 
capitai stock to $75,000. New addi- 
tion built, 2 stories. Installed about 
4,000 spindles and 20 looms. 

Toccoa. Capps Cotton Mills Co. In- 
stalled 65 looms for making sheet- 
ings. Previously operated with 2,030 
spindles on yarns. 

West Point. Langley Manufacturing 
Co. Installed a dye and bleach 
plant in the mill. 

MAINE. 

Biddeford. Pepperell Mfg. Co. In- 
stalled 9 more narrow and 60 broad 
looms; 12 spindle frames and 1,500 h. 
p. engine in main mill. 

Saco. York Mfg. Co. Installed engine 
2,200 h. p. and some of the 100 looms 
to be put in. 

ey —_— Warp Mills. Addi- 

on built, by © feet, 4s 5 
MARYLAND. 4 salen 

Bank. Baldwin Mfg. Co. New mill to 
be erected, 56 by 90 feet, 2 stories, 
stone. 

MASSACHUSETTS. . 

Adams. Berkshire Mfg. Co. Installed 
135 looms in the various mills. 

Adams. Renfrew Mfg. Co. Added 100 
looms ‘to the plant. 

Attleboro. Chas. F. Orr. Plant at 
Mansfield removed to new building 
recently erected here. Operates 200 
braiding machines, 
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Fall River. Barnaby Mfg. Co. Voted 
co increase capital stock to $ovvu,00u 
lor making improvements and addi- 
uons. Contemplate adding new mo- 
uve plant to increase spinning Ca- 
pacity about 2 per cent. and looms 
to 1,000. 

Fai River. Chase Mills. New boilers 
una engines instalied and other gen- 
eral repairs made. About $40,000 ex- 
pended. 

Fali stuver. J. H. Estes & Sons. Built 
u new dyenouse, 124 by 64 feet, three 
stories high. Capacity of bleaching 
and dyeing departments of the plant 
aoubled. Also added 40 cards and 
new waste machine. f 

Fall River. Heywood Narrow Fabric 
Co. New plant erected, replacing 
one destroyed by tire. ‘I'wo build- 
ings erected 110 by 40 and 28 by 60 
teet. 

Fall River. Stafford Mills. Installed 96 
new spinning frames, 2% spindles 
each, in its plant. Also new 600 h. 
p. engine, with 18-ft. fly wheel. 

Fitcaburg. Grant Yarn Co. To build 
addition in spring. Foundation to 
be put in this winter. To install 12,- 
000 new spindles. 

Holyoke. Lyman Mills. 
ring spinning frames, 
of mules. 

Leominster. United States Thread Co. 
New building erected 128 by 44 feet, 
3 stories and basement. 

New Bedford. Dartmouth Mfg. Corpn. 
Extensive additions made to mill, 
doubling capacity. Pickers, cards, 
drawing and speeders put in. Addi- 
tion, 5 by 184 feet, 1 story, made to 
cloth room. 

New Bedford. Gosnold Mills Co. In- 
corporated with capital stock $1,100,- 
000, taken control of Howland Mills 
of New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
R. M. Saltonstall, president; John 
E Rice, treasurer. Yarn finishing 
machinery taken out and removed 
to Bennett Mills; 1,600 looms in- 
stalled. 

New Bedford. New England Cotton 
Yarn Co. Two additions to Bennett 
Mills; 111 by 19 feet, 2 stories, to 
comber shed, and 71 by %& feet, 1 
story, to repair shop. To build an 
engine house, 57 by 42 feet, 2 stories. 

New Bedford. Soule Mill. Increased 
capital stock $150,000. 

North Adams. Johnson-Dunbar Mills 
Co. Building addition, } by 60 feet. 
First floor utilized for preparing 
and beaming rooms; second, web 
drawing. 

Pittsfield. J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. Co. 
New building erected, 30 by 100 feet, 
2 stories, for making insulating 
thread. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Meridian. Meridian Cotton Mills. In- 
stalled 2,280 more spindles in the 
mill, increasing number to 10,560. 
Also put in picking, carding and in- 
termediate machinery. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Claremont. Monadnock Mills Co. New 
addition built, 114 by 58 feet, 1 story, 
for bleach house. 

Suncook. China Mfg. Co. Built an 
addition, 108 by 72 feet, and installed 
120 looms. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newark. Paas, 


Installed 64 
taking place 


Carl Co., The. RKe- 


moved to five story building and 
equipping plant with German ma 
chinery. Make shoe laces. 

NEW YORK. 

Capron. Utica Cotton Co. Large addi- 
tion built and more machinery put 
in. 

Patchogue. Patchogue Lace Mills. 
New building, 100 by feet, 2 
stories, under construction. To in- 
stall additional looms. 

Utjca. Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills. New mill 93 by 173 
feet, 2 stories, erected for storage 
and manufacturing purposes. 

Valatie. Valatie Cotton Mills. 
Harder. Installed 7,000 
spindles. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bynum. J. M. Odell Manufacturing Co. 
Increased capital stock to $110,000. 
Propose building a new dam (10 feet 
nigh) and adding 150 (Draper) iooms 
to the plant, making yarns. Will 
not do much before spring. 

Cooleemee. Cooleemee Cotton Mills. 
Built an addition, 150 feet - long, 
three stories high, to the main mill 
and installed 20,000 new spindles and 
660 looms. 

Gastonia. Loray Mills. Installing 25,000 
additional spindles and 860 looms in 
the plant. Expect to have same in 
operation early in the year, making 
total of 8,000 spindles and 1,680 
looms. 

Greensboro. Proximity Mfg. Co. In- 
creased number of looms in old mill 
from 1,000 to 1,200. Make indigo blue 
denims. 

Henderson. Harriet Cotton Mills. In- 
stalled 6,000 additional spindles in 
mill, filling up vacant space. 

Hope Mills. Hope Mills Mfg. Co. New 
weave shed erected and other addi- 
tions made. Installed 200 more 
looms, giving total of 951. 

Huntersville. Anchor Mills. New ad- 
dition, 200 by 75 feet, 2 stories, built 
for weaving purposes. 

Lexington. Nokomis Cotton Mills. In- 
stalled a 250 h. p. engine in the mill. 
Now operate 12,500 ring spindles and 
320 looms. 

Lumberton. Lumberton Cotton Mills. 
Manufacturing hosiery yarns. In- 
stalled 834 more spindles, giving 
plant total of 5,834; and 36 universal 
winders. 

Mooresville. Mooresville Cotton Mill 
Co. Enlargement made to Mill No. 
2, and 100 more looms installed. 

Raleigh. Pilot Cotton Mills. Small 
addition built and 4,000 spindles in- 
stalled. 

Randleman. Randleman Mfg. Co. In- 
stalled 2,500 spindles in addition re- 
cently built. New building under 
construction, to be equipped with 
about 150 looms and carding and 
spinning machinery. 

Rockingham. Great Falls Cotton Mfg. 
Co. Increased capital stock to $150,- 
000. Building addition; to add 3,500 
new spindles and 86 new looms. 

Salisbury. Kesler Manufacturing Co. 
Capital increased to $175,000. Erect- 
ed a new building and installed 200 
looms for weaving sheeting. (For- 
merly operated on yarns.) 

Shelby. Shelby Cotton Mills.  In- 
creased capital stock from $99,900 to 
$150,000. 

Spray. Lily Mills. 

t 


plant. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chester. T. I. Birkin & Co. 


W. A. 
new ring 


Added dyehouse to 


Large ad- 
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dition erected, 180 by 30 feet, brick, 
for stock house. Previous stock 
room added to finishing department. 

Chester. Jordan Mfg. Co. Discontin- 
ued spinning department and in- 
creased number of looms to 600. 
Also added a warp dyeing and 
bleaching plant. 

Philadelphia. Armure Tapestry Mills 
(Inc.). Mill entirely renovated and 
machinery thoroughly overhauled 
after fire last July. Office removed 
to adjoining building, leaving larger 
room for shipping facilities. 

Philadelphia. Jacob Miller Sons & Co. 
New 2-story building, 160 by 118 feet, 
built for dyeing and finishing and 
2-story boiler and engine house. 

Philadeiphia. Henry Schadewald. 
Built new addition to mill and in- 
stalled 38 looms for weaving hair 
cloth, hair seating, etc. Will install 
137 more looms. 

Trainer. Trainer Spinning Co. Incor- 
porated to operate’ yarn mill of 
Trainer Mfg. Co.’s plant. T. Ashby 
Blythe (Phila.), president; N. P. 
Sloan, treasurer; Wm. E. Trainer, 
superintendent and general man- 
ager. Yarns, 30,000 spindles. In- 
stalled some new picking machinery 
and combers. 

Trainer. Trainer, T. W. and associ- 
ates. Operates No. 2 mill of the 
former ‘Trainer Mfg. Co. on fine 
dress goods, heavy and light; 600 
looms. 

Wilkesbarre. Wilkesbarre Lace Mfg. 
Co. New building about 193 by 86 
feet, 5 stories, under construction. 
Bleaching and finishing departments 
will be put in. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Anthony. Quidnick Mfg. Co. New 
cloth room built; about 38 by 70 feet, 
one and one-half stories, wood. 

Berkley. Berkley Compapny. Addi- 
tional story built to mill and about 
128 Draper looms put in. 

Pascoag. Fred L. Sayles Co. Built an 
addition to boiler house. Contem- 
plate building new dye house to re- 
place present one. 

Pawtucket. Alpine Textile Company. 
Incorporated to operate plant of D. 
A. Everly. D. A. Everly, president; 
Wm. G. Etchells, treasurer. In- 
stalled 4 additional looms, giving 
total of 8) in the plant. 

Pawtucket. Hope Webbing Co. New 
building enact. 223 by 84 feet, 3 sto- 
ries and basement. To be used for 
preparatory work, warping and 
sprobling. 

Providence. Atlantic Mills. New ad- 
dition built for skein yarn dycing 
and scouring purposes. Also new 
singe house, 160 by 80 feet, one story. 

Warren. Parker Mills. New weave 
shed, one story, “saw tooth” roof, 
erected. From 1500 to 1600 looms in- 
stalled. 

Woonsocket. Lawton Spipning Co. 
Removed the plant at Providence 
(Olneyville) to Woonsocket. The 
Woonsocket plant is run on combed 
work and the Olneyville mill (re- 
moved here) on carded work. Made 
an addition 3 stories, about 109 by 4 
feet to one of wings of plaut, for 
making spool cotton. 

Woonsocket. Manville Co. New weave 
shed, 425 feet long, saw tooth roof, 
built to Social Mill. To havecapacity 
of 1500 looms. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Benrettsville. Bennettsville Mfg. Co. 
Extensive improvements to be made, 
About $125,000 to be expended in ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Camden. DeKalb Cotton Mills. 
creased capital stock to $300,000. 
Added 5000 mew spindles and 150 
new looms to previous equipment of 
10,256 and 260 respectively. 

Easley. Easley Cotton Mills. An ad- 
dition built and 16,440 more spindles 
and 380 looms installed. Employ 200 
more people. 

Enoree. Knoree Mfg. Co. Capital 
stock increased from $400,000 to 700,- 


000. 

Fairmont. Tyger Cotton Mills. Or- 
ganized with capital stock of $100,000. 
Cc. P. Mathews, president and treas- 
urer. Card room doubled. 

Greenville. American Spinning Co. An 
addition built to the mill. Capital 
stock increased from $350,000 to $600,- 
000. Installing additional machinery 
in the plant (present equipment 21,- 
600 spindles and 3852 looms) to in- 
crease to 36,000 and 600 respectively. 
Expect to have part of the new ma- 
chinery in operation about April, but 
not full before September, 1903. 

Greenville. Huguenot Mills. Purchased 
old Camperdown Mill property and 
will instal 28 looms in same for 
making ginghams; expect to ex- 
ceive looms by January Ist. 

Greenwood. The Greenwood Cotton 
Mill. Contemplates starting work 
ge January or February on Mill 

o. 2. 

Greenwood. Grendel Mills. Installed 
2000 more ring spindles in the mill. 

Greer Depot. Franklin Mills. Capac- 
ity of plant doubled. 

Lando. Manetta Mills. New addition 
under construction. To manufacture 
cloth, kind not yet decided. To in- 
crease equipment to 15,000 ring spin- 
dles and add 400 looms. About 200 
to be employed when done. 

McColl. Marlboro Mills. Incorporation 
of the mills at this place and the 
one at Bennettsville with Thomas 
B. Gibson, president; Robert Chap- 
man, secretary and treasurer, and 
Charles Iceman, general manager. 

Newberry. Mollohon Mfg. Co.  In- 
creased number of spindles in new 
mill from 10,000 to 11,000. Operate 
300 looms, Capital stock to be in- 
creased to $600,000. To add 17,000 
spindles and 475 looms. Start opera- 
tions of same during 1908. 

Union. Monarch Cotton Mills. Capital 
stock increased to $750,000 New 
building erected; increasing equip- 
ment to 40,000 spindles and _ 1,000 
looms by addition of 26,000 and 640, 
respectively. 

Walterboro. Colleton Cotton Mills. 
Addition built, 75 by 65 feet, four 
stories. Added about 180 looms. 

Westminster, Cheswell Cotton Mills. 
Built an addition, 120 by 76 feet, one 
story. Installed 5000 spindles and 172 
looms, making total in plant of 11,000 
and 360 respectively. 

Williamston. Williamston Cotton Mills. 
Installing 5000 more spindles and 
180 looms. Mill built originally for 
10,000 spindles and 300 looms. 

Winnsboro. Fairfield Cotton Mills. An 
addition built to te mill and 5,000 
spindles and 100 more: looms in- 
stalled. Wxpect to put in operation 
about January. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Humboldt. Humboldt Cotton Mills. 
Installed 1260 new spindles, 50 looms, 

Jackson. Jackson Fibre Co. Added 
6000 more spindles. 

Knoxville. Knoxville Cotton Mills. 
New building erected, 3 stories high, 
for weaving purposes. (Part of 
production warp and filling yarns 


instead of knitting yarns. 

Trenton. Trenton Cotton Mills. In- 
stalled additional machinery (from 
Lowell Machine Shop), ring and fly 
frames, slashers, dynamos, etc. 

TEXAS. 

Celeste. Perrin Cotton Mills. Incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $75,000 to 
operate the Celeste Cotton Mills. 


WOOLEN 


CALIFORNIA. 

Eureka. Humboldt \,oolen Mills. In- 
stalled new spinning frame and 4 
looms in the plant. 

Marysville. Marysville Woolen Mills. 
Added five new looms. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Buckland. E. E. Hilliard Co. Addi- 
tion, 86 by 25 feet, one story, built to 
dye house. Machinery added. 

Glenville. American Felt Co. Added 2 
looms to the mill and new dressing 
frame. 

Middletown. Rockfall Woolen Co. 
New addition built; first floor used 
for shipping purposes; second equip- 
ped with looms. Production of the 
plant increased. 

Mystic. Mystic Mfg. Co. Built an ad- 
dition, 25 by 100 feet, two stories. 
Norwich. Glen Woolen Mills, Shewville, 
Conn., have secured the Otrabando 
Woolen Mill and operate same on 

men’s wear woolens. 

Rockville. Springville Mfg. Co. Built 
addition to mill and installed new 
carding, spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery. 

So. Coventry. E. A. Tracy purchased 
Kenyon Mill property. Portion util- 
ized for manufacturing wool ex- 
tracts. New machinery added. 

Thompsonville. Hartford Carpet Co. 
New filling mill built, 500 feet long, 
3 stories. Two upper stories used 
for spinning and reeling, lower for 
carding only. Total equipment of 
7% sets cards for filling in. New 
ecards and D. & F. mules installed. 

Unionville. J. Broadbent & Son. New 
building erected for dye house. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilaington. Hodgson Bros. Purchased 
Henry Clay Factory and removed 
plant here from Camden, N. J. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. 

addition of another story. 
J capacity for drying felts. 
INDIANA. 

La Porte. La Porte Woolen Mills. New 
boiler put in and new 38 foot steel 
plate smoke stack added. 

Mishawaka. Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. 
Co. New building, 200 by 70 feet, 5 
stories under construction. To be 
used mainly for storage purposes. 

Peru. Blake & Co., of Racine, Wis., 
purchased plant of Turner Mfg. Co., 
formerly Peru Woolen Mills. Op- 
erate same in connection with other 
mills. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines. Sheuerman Bros. Have 
incorporated the firm with capital 
stock of $245,000; L. Sheuerman, pres- 
ident; J. L. Sheuerman, treasurer, 
and S. Sheuerman, superintendent. 

Nashua. W. J. Bowen. Purchased ma- 
chinery equipment of West Point 
Woolen Mfg. Co., West Point, Ia., 
and removed to mi!l to this place. 

KANSAS. 
Topeka. Mill Co. 


Western Felt Works. Built 
Increased 


Western Woolen 


Capital stock increased to $100,000. 
Built new addition, 40 by 9 feet, 2 
stories, brick. First floor used for 
cloth ware room and shipping de- 
partment. Installed 50 sewing ma- 
chines, for making pants and ladies’ 
skirts, on second floor. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. Eclipse Woolen Mills. $150,- 
00. (Purchased by R. A. Chenoweth 
of Indianapolis, Ind.) D. A. Cheno- 
weth, president; John P. Cheno- 
weth, manager. Jeans and casst!- 
meres. Operate about 240 looms. 


MAINE. 

Dexter. Morrison Woolen Co. Old 
building known as “The Tannery’’ 
remodelled and equipped with two 
sets cards, 3 mules and 24 looms. 
All goods to be finished in old plant 
known as the White Mill. New 
sprinkler system and water wheel 
put in. 

Dexter. Scott, Walter & Co. Added 13 
more looms, giving mill total of 48. 
New 20 spindle mule and napper 
also added. 

Gardiner. Ccbbosseecontee Woolen Co. 
Built structure on roof of mill for 
wool pens. Space previously occu- 
pied to be used for additional card- 
ing machines. 

Lisbon. Farwell Mills. An addition, 8 
by 53 feet, 2 stories, made to weave 
shed. Carding machinery for fine 
work to be installed. 

Pittsfield. Pioneer Woolen Mills, R. 
Dobson & Co. Two new additions 
built; one for fulling, scouring and 
drying; the other occupied on first 
floor by spooling and dressing de- 
partments and part of second for 
spinning. 12 additional looms pur 
in. To make it a complete 16 set 
mill instead of 12. 

Sanford. Goodall Worsted Co. Capital 
stock increased to $500 New 
brick building, 2 stories, erected ad- 
dition to weaving department. In- 
stalled 321 looms and employing 250 
more people. Finishing department 
put in on first floor. New dyehouse 
built also. Purchased Sylvester 
Mill property at Alfred. Not decided 
yet what will be done with this. 

Skowhegan. Marston Worsted Co. 
Purchased land and erecting a new 
mill, 200 by 70 feet, 3 stories and 
basement. Will install 100 looms, 
about 40 more than now in opera- 
tion, and finishing machinery in 
same. Also new dyehouse built, 4 
by 80 feet, one story, and boiler 
house, equipped with 3 boilers and 
engine. 

Waterville. Riverview Worsted Mills. 
Built an addition, 118 by 96 feet, 2 
stories. Lower floor used for stock: 
second equipped with 20 to 30 looms. 

Wilton. F. J. Goodspeed erecting new 
building, 150 by 60 feet, 2 stories, 
tower and basement. To install 92 
looms. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol. Miller’s River Mfg. Co. A 
three-story building erected; ma- 
chinery increased to 6 sets and other 
equipment added. Picker house en- 
larged andail0 h. p. engine in- 
stalled. 

Auburn. Hogg Carpet Co. An addi- 
tion, 75 by 40 feet, 2 stories, brick 
and wood, built to the mill. 

Clinton. Belle Vue Mills; $15,000. J. H. 
Pickford, president; W. Pickford, 
secretary; W. A. Cogswell, treas- 
urer. Operate plant formerly 
known as_ Sterling Worsted Co. 
Started October, 192, making wor- 
sted suitings and trouserings. 

Franklin. Norfolk Woolen Co. New 
buildings, 60 by 72 feet and 9% by §& 
feet, 2 stories, brick. Considerable 
new machinery put in. 

Franklin. Franklin Yarn Co. Capital 
stock $10,000; W. JI.. Nichols (New- 
ark, N. J.), president; J. F. Geb, 
treasurer. Purchased Franklin Yarn 
Mfg. Co. 

Holliston. Dawson Mfg. Co., Holden, 
purchased the Holliston Mills, 
equipped with 6 sets, and operates 
in connection with main mill. Added 
two new pickers and 42-inch double 
feed roll mixing picker. 

Holyoke. Beebe, Webber & Co. Leased 
plant formerly occupied by Connor 
Bros. and operate in addition to 
other mill. 

Hudson. Hudson Worsted Co. Build- 
ing a new mill, four stories high. 
Lawrence. Rutter Bros. Removed 
plant from Lakeport, N. H., to the 
Wameset Mill. Added one more 
set 48 in cards and 2 mules (672 spin- 
dles), giving them total of 4 sets, 

5 mules and 1,744 spindles. 

Lawrence Walworth Bros. Installed 

12 more looms in plant, making total 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
; New mill erected; increased 
equipment to 12 combs, 58 looms and 
17,000 spindles, 3,000 of which are 
twister spindles. Now make nov- 
elty yarns also. 

Lowell. Merrimac Woolen Co. Charles 
8. Cook (Portland), president; 
Charles A. Robinson, treasurer. 
Beavers, kerseys, etc.; 2% sets; 8 
looms. (W & 8S) (D). (Purchased 
the Merrimac Woolen Mills at Dra- 


cut.) 

Millbury. Bowden Felting Mills. New 
building, two stories, brick, under 
construction. 

Newton. Geo. F. Hall. Operating the 
Nonantum Mills, at the Nonantum 
Worsted Company, making worsted 
yarns (Bradford system). About 
2,000 spindles. John Healy, superin- 
tendent. 

Newton. Saxony Worsted Mills. Com- 
pleted installation of additional 
spindles in the mill increasing the 
number to 10,000. Company uses 
French system. 

North Andover. Brightwood Mfg. Co. 
Built new mill; basement equipped 
for dyeing; middle floor, weaving, 
and top floor, finishing. Added 20 
new looms, giving them a total of 
8 in operation. 

North Chelmsford. Geo. C. Moore. 
Twenty spinning frames and two 
sets drawing frames added to mill 
equipmert. 

North Oxford. Thayer Woolen Co. 
Leased buildings of the Oxford Dye 


Works, Michael Degnan, proprietor, 
and installed one set cards, one 
mule and fourteen looms, operating 
Same on satinets, unions, etc. 

Pittsfield. Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Erected new dyehouse, 100 by 80 feet. 

Pittsfield. Taconic Mills. Purchased 
looms at the~Bel Air Mills. Also 
added five new spinning frames ana 
two twisters. New dyehouse built 
also, part of same used for dressing 
room. 

Rochdale E. G. Carleton & Son. 
Large tank, capacity 100,000 gallons, 
built. Also new stockhouse. Added 
eight new looms and two spinning 
mules to equipment in the main 
mill. 

Spencer. Leavitt Woolen Co. H. C. 
Leavitt, agent, superintendent anda 
buyer. Satinets. Lane & Barrows, 
s. agents. (S. & W.) (D.) Operate 
three sets cards and 2% looms. An 
addition made to the mill and a new 
boiler installed. (Operating old Rea 
Mill.) 

Spencer. Simon Taylor. Now operates 
plant formerly run by Beebe, Web- 
ber & Co., making medium fancy 
cassimeres on commission for that 
concern. Plant is equipped with : 
sets cards and 17 looms. 

Unionville. Geo. R. Whiting. Operat- 
ing shoddy plant at Mendon. Estab- 
lished branch mill here. 

Wales. Golden Rod Woolen Mill. Ad- 
dition being built to mill. Two sets 
ecards and complement of spinning 
machinery to be added. 

Walpole. James B. Lewis. Rebuilt 
factory burned, © by 8% feet, 2 
stories. Makes cotton and woolen 
waste. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Guild. Granite State Mills, Fairbanks 
& Dorr. Installed a 100 h. p. boiler, 
6 looms and other machinery. Also 
made small addition to picker 
house. 

Newport. Dexter Richards’ Sons. New 
electric power house built, furnish- 
ing light for entire village. Added 
40 new looms and one set cards to 
machinery equipment. Building new 
dyehouse. 

North Salem. Granite State Worsted 
Mills. $20,000. Operate Salem Wors- 
ted Mills. L. W. Taylor is presi- 
dent; Howard L. Gordon, treasurer 
and Wm. H. Hanson, secretary anda 
superintendent. To add another set 
of drawing machinery. 

Rochester. Rochester Woolen Co. Pur- 
chased lower mill of the Norway 
Plains Mills and will operate in con- 
nection with present plant. Build- 
ing will be remodelled and equipped 
with new machinery. Expect to 
start operations about Sept., '03. 

West Swanzey. Granite Woolen Co. 
Organized by W. H. Faunce and 
Ernest Maxfield, who will operate 
the W. Swanzey Mfg. Co.’s mill, 
under that name. They will make 
men’s wear and dress goods. Plant 
is equipped with 5 sets cards. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Belvidere. Crane Felt Mfg. Co. New 
building erected, 30 by 120 feet, half 
one story and half two story, to be 
useG almost entirely for fulling. 

Camden. B. F. Boyer Co., The. New 
addition being built to the mill, for 
wool sorting and wool scouring. 
Will install a complete new plant 
for scouring purposes. 
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Passaic. Dundee Textile Co. To erect 
large addition to the mill, 271 by 360 
feet, one story, saw tooth roof. 
Contain warping, weaving and ship- 
ping rooms and dyehouse. Capacity 
of the plant will be increased. 

Trerton. F. A, Straus & Co. To ex- 
pend about $125,000 in new machin- 
ery to their mill at this place. A 
new boiler and engine house has 
been built. Will put in 6 new combs, 
4 worsted cards and 3,000 worsted 
snindles. Use the Bradford system. 
Make 2/10 to 2/40 yarns. 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam. Shuttleworth Bros.  In- 
corporated as Shuttleworth Bros. 
Co.; capital $100,000. H. L. Shuttle- 
worth, president; Walter W. Shut- 
tleworth, treasurer. New mill built. 

Amsterdam. McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse. Incorporated as Smyrna 
Rug Mfg. Co.; capital stock $500,000. 
Plant enlarged. 

Auburn, Nye & Wait Carpet Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000, as the American Axmin- 
ster Industry; A. F. Firth, presi- 
dent; F. J. Collier, secretary and 
treasurer; G. H. Nye, first vice presi- 
dent; W. F. Wait, second vice presi- 
dent. 

Little Falls. Little Falls Wool Extract 
Co. To build another story and new 
wing, 48 feet long, to the plant. 

Newburgh. Stroock Plush Co.; $400,000. 
Incorporated to operate plant of 
Newburgh Woolen Mills; Mark E. 
Stroock; treasurer; Rawdon Foster, 
superintendent; James S. Taylor, 
buyer. Operating 10 sets cards. 

Rochester. Allen Woolen Mills. A one- 
story weave shed erected in which 
all the looms have been installed. 

Stapleton. Richmond Mfg. Co. In 
stalled an additional set of machin- 
ery. Also increased boiler capacity. 

West Faton. West Eaton Woolen Mill. 
Fraser-Dale Woolen Co.; $100,000. 
New building under construction to 
replace plant destroyed by fire. 

OHIO, 

Cleveland. Beckman Co. Added 15 
more looms to plant; now equipped 
with 115. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co. Addition, 20 by 9% feet, 6 
stories, erected; spinning and twist- 
ing machinery installed. Also new 
boiler house built, 8 by 8 feet, one 
story. Eight boilers and a 1,200 h. 
p. engine put in. About 6 more 
looms added. 

OREGON. 

Portland. Portland Woolen Mills. 
Built an addition, 40 by 8 feet, two 
stories; additional carding and spin- 
ning machinery installed. 

Union. Union Woolen Mills. Addi- 
tional machinery to be installed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clifton Heights. Runnymede Worsted 
“Mills. New building under con- 
struction, 200 by 62 feet, two stories. 
A 55 Kilowatt dynamo engine for 
generating light for the plant also 
being built. 

Darby. Griswold Worsted Mills, Ltd. 
Organized to operate plant of Gris- 
wold Worsted Mills. 

Lewisburg. Lewisburg Woolen Co. In- 
stalled about 2 sewing machines for 
making pantaloons. 

Philadelphia. The Ardross Worsted 
Co. Incorporation of plant operated 
by William Bateman. Messrs. Wm. 


Naismith, Lees and Munro have as- 
sumed an interest in the concern. 
Philadelphia. Bradford Mills, J. & J. 
Dobson. An addition built, 237 by 

137 feet, one story. 

Philadelphia. Bromley Bros. Carpet 
Co. Purchased plant of Barnes & 
Beyer, and operating in connection 
with their former mill, making 
smyrna and axminster rugs, giving 
them 135 additional looms. 

Philadelphia. A. Cameron & Co. 
Built new mill; expect to have ready 
for making first of the year. 

Philadelphia. Wm. 8. Davis. Pur- 
chased spinning machinery operated 
by Batty Bros. Leased additional 
space in Ripka Mills. 
creased. 

Philadelphia. James Dunlop Carpet 
Co. Added 50 more looms to equip- 


ment. 

Philadelphia. S. B. & B. W. Fleischer 
(inc.). Purchased plant of the 
Phoenix Worsted Mill property and 
make extensive alterations and im- 
provements to same. Additional 
machinery to be installed. 

Philadelphia. Frankford Carpet Mills. 
W. & R. Ford Mfg. Co., formerly 
made yarns only. New addition 
built 150 by 52 feet, 3 stories. In- 
stalled 50 looms. 

Philadelphia. Benj. 


Output in- 


Greer. Bellevue 
Erected large stone 


mill. 

Philadelphia. Hirst & Roger. Alle- 
gheny & Kensington Aves. Built 
an addition to the mill and installed 
about 20 new looms. 

Philadelphia. Ivins, Dietz & Metzger 
Co. Additional building erected, 400 
by 65 feet, one story and basement. 

Philadelphia. C. H. Masland & Sons. 
Two new buildings erected and put 
in operation in December, making 
velvet carpets. Dyehouse put in. 

Siverly. Edwards Woolen Co. Com- 
pany reorganized with capital stock 
of $60,000. New mill built at this 
place, 125 by 45 feet. Plant at Spar- 
tansburg removed here. James P. 
Edwards, president; Wm. Edwards, 
Jr., treasurer and buyer of the 
company. Operate 2 sets cards and 
18 looms. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Centredale. Centredale Worsted Mills. 
Added two more sets cards. 

Hope Valley. Taylor Mfg. Co. Leased 
plant of the Hope Valley Woolen 
Mill. Clair 8S. Taylor. general man- 
ager. Make overcoatings, suitings, 
cloakings and skirtings. Started op- 
erations March 1, 1902, with 4 sets 
ecards, 62 looms. (D) Build new 
addition to plant, 40 by % feet, for 
fulling mills, picker and mixing 


rooms. 
Masonville. Masonville Woolen Co. 
equipped a dyehouse. 


Worsted Mills. 
ill 


Built and 
Also added spinning frames, looms, 
washer and extractor. 

Oakland. Coronet Worsted Co. New 
building erected, 3 stories. Equipped 
for cloth finishing and otherwise in- 
creasing facilities. 

Pawtucket. D. Goff & Sons. New en- 
gine and boiler room, 2 by 35 feet, 
built. Made an enlargement to dye- 
house. 

Peace Dale. Peace Dale Mfg. Co. An 
addition 196 by 25 feet built to mill 
and about 50 more looms added. 
Replaced about 40 of the old looms 
with new ones. Built an annex to 
worsted mill, 4 stories, and new fin- 
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ishing room, 3 stories, with 3-story 
ell. Old+finishing mill equipped with 
additional worsted machinery. 

Providence. Rhode Island Worsted 
Mills. Incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 (paid in). W. H. A. 
Fischer, president; L. F. Unkart, 
treasurer; John R. Milson, superin- 
tendent. Combination formed to op- 
erate mills of the Regal Worsted 
Mills and Rockingham Mills of 
North Salem, N. H., the machinery 
of latter plant removed here. Built 
an addition to local mill. Bradford 
system high 1/4, 3/8, 1/2 blood. 

Providence. Standard Worsted Mills. 
Company organized to operate plant 
of Puritan Worsted Mills (failed). 
QO. 'T. Inman and Walter Slade in- 
terested. Mr. Slade, superintendent, 
Make men’s wear and fancy suit- 
ings. 

Washington. Abraham I. Elkus. (New 
York). Purchased plant of Living- 
ston Woolen Mills. Plant put in 
operation same management as Cov- 
entry Worsted Mills. 

Wickford. Wickford Worsted Mills. 
Removed all the looms from the Oak 
Hill Mills to the Wickford Mills, 
making the latter plant for weaving 
and finishing only; and mules and 
cards removed to the Oak Hill Mill, 
making that a yarn mill. 

Woonsocket. Lafayette Worsted Co. 
Installed twisting machines in new 
addition. New dye house also built 
100 by 60 feet. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville. Knoxville Woolen Mills. 
Installed 90 new broad looms in the 
plant. 

McMinnville. Tennessee Woolen Mill 
Co.; $30,000. S. G. Stratton, presi- 
dent; M. T. Bass, secretary and 
treasurer; McArmstrong, superin- 
tendent. Jeans, cassimeres, linseys 
and convict stripes. (Operating the 
Tenn. Woolen Mills, reorganized, 


with 2 sets cards and 4 looms). 
Built an addition to the mill. 
UTAH. 

Provo City. Provo Woolen Mills. New 
weave room erected, 75 by 152 feet. 
To install 25 Crompton looms. 

VERMONT. 

Bennington Holden, Leonard & Co. 
New addition, 48 by 105 feet, built to 
dressing department of mill. Re- 
moved spooling and dressing rooms 
to same. Added two mules, one set 
cards and 6 looms to plant. 

Ludlow. Black River Woolen Co. 
Built new dyehouse. Also engine 
nouse in which 130 h. p. engine was 
installed. Added three new looms 
to weaving department. 

Ludlow. Verd Mont Mills. Put in ad- 
ditional set cards. 

Winooski. American Woolen Co. Ex- 
tensive improvements made to the 
plant. Colchester Mills, operated 
previous to purchase as cotton mills, 
equipped for spinning, carding and 
woolen department of the mills, and 
worsted mill used for weaving wool- 
ens. New addition, 10 by 60 feet, 
2 stories and basement built for 
weaving and dressing. Scouring 
plant also added. About 300 new 
loorns installed. 

VIRGINIA. 

Clifton Forge. Clifton Woolen Mills 
Added another set of cards and new 
mule. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton. Appleton Woolen Mills. 
Purchased the mill at Reedsburg 
and will operate same as the Reeds- 
burg Mill. Equipment consists of 4 
sets cards and 32 looms. 

Prairie du Chien. Prairie du Chien 
Woolen Mill Co. New mill built re- 
placing plant destroyed by fire 
August, 1902. Operating 3 sets cards 
and 16 looms on flannels, cassimeres 
and dress goods. 


KNIT 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol. Bristol Mfg. Co. Absorbed 
plant of Plainville Mfg. Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn. Combined capital stock, 
$160,000. 

GEORGIA. 

Barnesville. Gem Knitting Mills Com- 
pany. Incorporated with capital 
stock $30,000, to operate the Hanson- 
Crawley Mill. J. P. Thurman and 
others interested in new concern. 

Cedartown. Josephine Mills. Addi- 
tional knitting machinery installed, 
to do away with spinning machinery 
at present in the Josephine Mills. 

Fort Valley. Fort Valley Knitting 
Mills. Increased the capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. A second 
story built to the mill and new ma- 
chinery added. 

Penfield. Penfield Hosiery Mills. Pur- 
chased Sander’s Mill property (3 
story building), remodelled plant 
and moved into same. Added a dye- 
house. 

Roseville. Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
Built new dyehouse and installed 
new machinery. Old building used 
for stockroom and warehouse. 

Union Point. Union Manufacturing Co. 
Built an addition to the plant. 
Added § knitting machines to the 
hosiery department, making total of 
92 now in operation. 


ILLINOIS. 

Kankakee. Paramount Knitting Co. 
New mill, 3 stories, under construc- 
tion, also dye house 77x40 feet, 2 
stories and basement. Machinery ar 
Chicago to be removed here and one 
more set cards installed. 

Rockford. Burson Knitting Co. In- 
creased capital stock from $150,000 to 
$5,000. Installed new engine and 
two large boilers in plant, and elec- 
tric generator to furnish its own 
light and power. 

INDIANA. 

Muncie. Muncie Underwear Co. Incor- 
porated in 1902 with capital stock of 
$25,000, to operate plant of Muncie 
Underwear Co. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines. Des Moines Hosiery Mills. 
Added 2 more knitting machines, 
giving daily capacity of 600 dozen. 
Floor space increased to 32,400 square 
feet Built new, one story brick dye 
house 52x10 feet, equipped with 
modern tnachinery. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell. Criterion Knitting Co. About 
starting up new mill built, replacing 
one destroyed by fire. Machinery 
equipment increased considerably. 

Lowell. Lowell Hosiery Co. Erected a 
rew dyehouse, 8 by 80 = feet. 
Equipped with new machinery. 
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Newton Lower Falls. Wellesiey Knit- 
ting Mills, organized with capital 
stock of $50,000. Operate the Dudley 
Hosiery Mills (assigned.) James 
Buchan interested. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay City. Bay City Knitting Co. 
Erected new plant and removed to 
same. Now operate knitting ma- 
chines on all kinds of hosiery. 

Detroit. Forrester & Cheney Co., man- 
ufacturing gloves, mittens, shawls, 
fascinators, erected new building 
corner Porter and Third Streets. 

Equipped with dyehouse and installed 
200 new knitting machines in same. 

Hastings. Hastings Wool Boot Co. To 
build an addition, brick, 62 by 82 
feet, 3 stories. First floor for stor- 
uge; second, card room, and third, 
picker room. 

Muskegon. Amazon Knitting Co. Built 
an addition, 42 by 164 feet, one story 
and basement, for bleaching depart- 
ment. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mankato. Mankato Mills Co. Rebuilt 
picker house destroyed by fire. In- 
stalled department in mill, for mak- 
ing Overalls; operate 40 sewing ma- 
chines. Added more knitting ma- 
chines. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus. Columbus Hosiery Mills. 
Installed additional machinery, 
doubling capacity. Now make men’s 
hose in addition to ladies’. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Laconia. A. E, Sanborn. Manufac- 
turer infants’ cashmere hose. In- 
stalled 10 new knitting machines for 
making ladies’ hosiery. 

Lakeport. Wm. Clow & Son. Installed 
3 sets cards and 3 mules, tor making 
their own yarn. Also put in some 
additional knitting machinery. 

Nashua. The Hitchcock & Curtiss 
Knitting Co. has increased the capi- 
tal stock to $18,000. Purchased plant 
of Lucy R. Baker, at Nashua, N. H., 
and will probably install some new 
machinery in same. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Delanco. Star Knitting Mills. Re- 
placed all the 3/4 automatic knitting 
machinery, with full automatic 
(Mayo) machines. 

Dover. Paul Guenther & Co. Built 
new mill on King Street. 

Salem. Priscilla Knitting Mills Co. Re- 
organized as the South Jersey Knit- 
ting Mills. Machinery sent to Allo- 
way, returned. Francis C. Dorsey, 
president; T. P. Eltonhead, general 
manager. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany. Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
Installed 14 new knitting machines, 

Amsterdam. Gardner & Warring Co. 
Added 6 new knitting and 3 sew- 
ing machines. 

Amsterdam. Sovereign Knitting Co. 
Organized by L. L. Lovenheim and 
C. Zeyst, who purchased interest in 
Royal Knitting Mills. 

Amsterdam. John K. Stewart pur- 
chased plant of the Globe Knitting 
Mill and operates same. 

Athens. Athens Knitting Co. Three- 
story addition built to mill, and ell 
55 by 100 feet to warehouse. 

Brooklyn. Standard Knitting Mills Co. 
New mill erected at Germania 
Heights, Ridgewood District. New 
bleach and dyehouse, 5) by 75 feet, 
also built. Steam power plant in- 
stalled. 


Cohoes. Isaac Roff, Troy, N. Y., pur- 
chased the Atlantic Knitting Mill, 
at Cohoes. Plant is operated on cot- 
ton and wool underwear; 9 sets; 4 
knitting machines; 9 sewing ma- 
chines. Operated by water power 
and equipped with dyehouse. 

Elmira. Queen City Knitting Mills, R. 
G. Jennings, proprietor. Addition to 
mill under construction. 

Fort Plain. Fort Plain Knitting Co. 
Incorporated to operate D. I. Devoe’s 
mill. Increased production of the 
plant, infants’, misses’ and ladies’ 
merino underwear. 

Mechanicsville. Union Mills, Hudson, 
N. ¥. Purchased plant of Sagamore 
Mills and put same in operation. 

Poughkeepsie. C. F. Hoag, Lindenwald 
Mills. Purchased an _ additional 
building and installed 4 knitting 
machines, for making sweaters, 
gloves, toques and fancy knit goods. 

Rochester. Max Lowenthal & Bro. 
New mill being built, three stories, 
slow burning construction. To be 
equipped with improved machinery, 
electricity and automatic sprinkler 
system. One-story addition to be 
built for boiler, bleach and dye- 
house. Expect to have ready for 
occupancy in spring. 

Rome. Fort Stanwix Knitting Co. 
Added 13 more knitting machines, 
giving them a total of 26. 

Sherburne. Canaswacta Knitting Co. 
Built dyehouse and operate same in 
connection with the mill. 

St. Johnsville. Lion Manufacturing Co. 
has been included in the Kendall 
combination of mills. Capital stock 
increased to $100,000 and capacity of 
the mill increased to 800 or 1,000 
dozen per day. 

Syracuse. Clinton Knitting Co. Erect- 
ing a new mill building, 22 by 
feet, two stories, with boiler and 
engine houses, 3 by 4 feet, one 
story, brick. Expect to have same 
ready for occupancy about Febru- 
ary. 

Utica. Avalon Knitting Co. New mill 
erected and moved machinery into 
same. 

Utica. Sealback Knitting Co. Removed 
to new building, 10-14 Genessee 
Street. Facilities of plant nearly 
doubled. Expect to be in full opera- 
tion by January 15th. New fabric, 
ealled Fisherized silk, will be made. 

Valatie. Valatie Cotton Mill. W. A. 
Harder, proprietor. A 2-story addi- 
tion built. Added manufacture of 
men’s ribbed underwear to plant, 
installed 30 knitting and about 4 
seaming machines. Started Feb. '02; 
60 employees. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Chapel Hill. Blanche Hosiery Mills. 
Erected new building, to which ma- 
chinery has been removed. 

Enfield. Enfield Knitting Mills. Addi- 

Installed 21 new 


tion made to plant. 
knitting machines. Contemplate put- 
Hosiery Mills. 


ting in a dye plant. 

Newton. Newton 
Added 45 new machines, making a 
total of 150 in the plant. 

Salisbury. Salisbury Hosiery Mills. 
(Women’s fleeced hosiery.) In- 
stalled 60 more knitting machines in 
the plant. 

Valdese. Valdese Hosiery Mills. Built 
new boiler and dyehouse. Also 
added some new machinery. 

Winston-Salem. The Maline Mills; $25,- 
0 (paid in). Thomas Maslin, presi- 
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dent; W. L. Siewers, treasurer. 
Ladies’ underwear, summer and 
winter weights; 18 knitting machines 
and 20 sewing machines; steam; sell 
direct. (Operating plant of the Twin 
Knitting Mills.) 

OHO. 

Cincinnati. Fairmount Woolen Mills, 
Adler & Co., proprietors. Installed 
12 knitting machines, hosiery dryer, 
Barker rubs and Apperly feeds in 
the plant. 

Cleveland. N. J. Rich & Co. Erected a 
new building and removed to same, 
increasing capacity in general. 

Dresden. Kapner Bros. & Duga Hos- 
ier Co. Erected two-story building 
for carding and spinning purposes. 
Installing one set cards, two mules 
and 30 knitting machines. Capacity 
to be increased. 

Toledo. Ohio Knitting Mills Co. 
Leased a new building and connected 
same with other building by a 
bridge. Also putting in 100 knitting 
machines. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. Southdown Knitting Co. 
New mill built, and plant removed 
to same. 

Annville. A. R. Kreider & Bro. Pur- 
chased plant of John Sherk, at My- 
erstown, consisting of 11 knitting 
machines, and removed same to 
plant at Annville. An addition was 
built to accommodate same. 

Centreport. An addition has been built 
to the Centreport Knitting Mills, J. 
E. Pautsch, proprietor, in which ad- 
ditional machinery will be installed. 

Chambersburg. Chambersburg Hosiery 
Co. Built a 100-foot extension to 
plant. Added full set of full fash- 
ioned ladies’ hosiery machines. 

Fleetwood. D. F. Kelehner. Frank R. 
Ritter, superintendent. Installed 18 
new knitting machines in the plant, 
giving them a total of 30 now in op- 
eration on men’s half hose. 

Fleetwood. Madeira & Wanner, Lyons 
Station. Built new mill, 32 by 70 
fect, 3 stories, at this place for mak- 
ing men’s black half hose. Removed 
plant from Lyons Station. Started 
up Dec. Ist. To be called Mana Knit- 
ting Mill. 

Hamburg. Hamburg Knitting Mill. 
New building erected in place of one 
destroyed by fire in June. Ladies’ 
ribbed underwear. Started Aug. '02; 
12 knitting machines 

Kutztown. H. K. Deisher. Start work 
on an addition, 55 by 28 feet, which 
they expect to have completed and 
in operation about April. Now em- 
ploy 50 people. Will have 20 more 
when addition is completed. 

Philadelphia. Lee Hosiery Mills. Geo. 
B. Pfingst, proprietor. A new four- 
story building, 200 by 55 feet, with 
power house, 77 by 30 feet, under 
construction, Dec., 1902. 

Philadelphia. Rainbow Knitting Mills. 
Harry W. Thurman, proprietor. Ad- 
dition 34 by 43 feet, three stories, 
orick. Also engine and boiler house, 
15 by 36 feet, one story. Makes 
athletic knit goods, shawls, etc. 

Philadelphia. Roxford Knitting Co. 
New mill built, 200 by 60 feet, 6 
stories, with dyehouse and boiler 
house separate. 

Philadelphia. E. Sutro & Son. New 
building erected for hosiery plant, 
40 by 144 feet, four stories, and an 
additional story added to the two- 
story mill building. 


Pottsville. J. C. Adcock & Bro. New 
mill erected at Ninth and Laurel 
Sts. for making seamless cotton 
hosiery. 

Reading. Active Knitting Mills. Smith, 
Scarlett & Co., now operating the 
plant of which E. R. Wood was for- 
merly proprietor, 222 Chestnut Street. 
S. S. Ruth, superintendent. Some 
improvements made to the mill. 

Reading. Hamden Knitting Mill Co. 
Purchased large four-story. brick 
building, corner 7th and Court Sts., 
and removed to same. Finish their 
own goods. 

Reading. Hawk Knitting Co. Removed 
branch mill at Boyertown to this 
place, where main plant is located. 
About 40 machines have been started 


up. 

Reading. Nolde & Horst Co. Large ad- 
dition to the mill, 110 by 100 feet, 2 
stories and basement. 

Schuylkill Haven. Reed & Leininger. 
Have added bleaching department to 
mill. Installed 2 additional knitting 
frames and finishing machines. 

Shamokin. E. O. Spindler. (successor 
to N. R. Kline). Fine seamless hos- 
iery, now operates 60 knitting ma- 
chines. 

South Bethlehem. Excelsior “Knitting 
Mills. Geo. D. Dobbins. New ma- 
chinery added, capacity of blant in- 
creased to 1,500 dozen per week. 

Wiconisco. Isaac Mossop & Co. Manu- 
factures ladies’ hose and half hose. 
Erected a new addition, 40 by 40 feet, 
three stories. Employ 130 people all 


told. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Central Falls. Blackstone Stocking Co. 
Purchased building at this place and 
removed plant from Pawtucket. 

Providence. R. Berry. (Formerly with 
Mr. Boyden at Vesta Knitting Mills.) 
Operating underwear division of the 
plant separately; 3 sets cards; 125 
knitting and 112 sewing machines. 
Patrick Gallagher, superintendent. 

Providence. Boyden, Geo. E. & Son. 
Opperate hosiery division of the 
Vesta Mill. Removed same to 47 
Borden Street, where facilities are 
better. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Jonesville. Jonesville Knitting Mills. 
Increased number of knitting ma- 
chines from 40 to 100 full automatic 
knitters. Established an office at 
256 Church Street. Make hose and 
half hose. 

Newberry. Newberry Knitting Mill. 
Dye plant installed in mill, Du Bois 
system. Built one-story dyehouse, 
40 by 60 feet. 

TENNESSEF. 

Athens. Athens Hosiery Mills. R. J. 
Fisher, proprietor. Additional knit- 
ting machines installed. 

Knoxville. Knoxville Knitting Mills 
Co. Built new mill and installed 10 
additional knitting machines therein. 
Now operate total of 110 knitting 
and 4 sewing machines, on men’s 
and women’s hosiery. 

VERMONT. 

Bennington. G. Rockwood Co. Addi- 
tion 80 by 50 feet, 2 stories, under 
construction. First floor to be used 
for storehouse and packing; second 
to be equipped with knitting ma- 
chinery. 

VIRGINIA. 

Berkley. Berkley Knitting Mills, The. 
Built an addition, 4 by 7 feet, 
stories, and installed 15 additional 
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knitting machines. Capacity of the 
plant increased to 700 dozen daily. A 
60 h. p. steam plant also put in. 

Norfolk. Norfolk Knitting Mills. C. 
Brooks Johnston, proprietor. New 
machinery installed and capacity of 
the plant greatly increased. 

WISCONSIN. 

Depere. Oneida Knitting Co. New mill 
built, 45 by 120 feet, two and one-half 
stories. Use steam and electricity. 

Grefton. The Sheboygan Knitting Co. 
contemplates moving two sets of 
cards here from the Sheboygan Mill 
and adding two more, keeping one 
set at the old plant for working up 
waste. This will give them more 
room for finishing, etc. 

Kenosha. Chicago-Rockford Hosiery 
Co. New 2-story addition built and 
add:tional machinery installed. 

Menasha. Fox River Valley Knitting 
Co. Plant removed here from Ap- 
pleton, Wis., where property was 
destroyed by fire. Purchased build- 
ing at this place. Operate 75 knit- 
ting and 4 sewing machines. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mystic. Rossie Velvet Co. New weave 
shed built and equipped with looms. 
Stock, finishing, winding and dyeing 
rooms in the old plant. 

Norwich. Givernaud Bros. (West Ho- 
hoken, N. J.) Leased plant formerly 
operated by Owaneco Mill and in- 
stalled new looms in same. 

Norwich. Martin, J. B. Co., Ltd. 
building erected, 145 by 152 feet. 
ditional looms put in. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fitchburg. Cornforth & Marx. Silks. 
(Wormerly at Paterson, N. J., leased 
Fitchburg Mfg. Co.'s plant.) 
Equipped with 170 looms. 

Pittsfield. The Oriental Silk Company, 
incorporated at Canada, with capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. Probably remove 
plant to Montreal. Propose doing 
their own dyeing, throwing, etc. 

Pittsfield. Rice, A. H. & Co. New en- 
gine room built, 50x20 feet, one story. 
Installed a 100-h. p. engine, also add- 
ed a dynamo with capacity of 3,000 
incandescents for doing its own 
lighting. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newton. Valentine & Bently Silk Co. 
New dye house built, 530x100 feet. 
New boilers and other machinery put 
In. 

Paterson. Stern & Pohley. New three- 
story brick mill erected. Number of 
new looms installed, increasing to 
is2. Contemplate adding 38 more. 

Union Hill, R. & H. Simon. Addition- 
al mill building being erected at 
plant here. 

NEW YORK. 

Sidney. The Clarke Textile Co., mak- 
ing silk gloves, built an addition to 
the mill and installed 160 spindles 
and § weaving machines. 

South Bethlehem. The Lehigh Valley 
Silk Mills. New mill built for 
throwing silk. Employ 30 people. 
Started operations in December. 

Sunbury. Susquehanna Silk Mills. 
Will start work about April or May 


New 
Ad- 


Milwaukee. Phoenix Knitting Works. 
Erected new mill and added 150 new 
knitting machines. Giving total now 
in operation at the plant of 400, with 
12 sewing machines. 


Ripon. Racine Knitting Co., Racine, 
Wis., purchased plant of the Ripon 
Underwear Co. and operates same in 
connection with the underwear mill 
at Stevens Point. Capacity of the 
plant doubled. Now equipped with 
30 knitting and 22 sewing machines, 

CANADA. 

Montreal. Hudson Bay Knitting Co. 
Building new mill, 113 by 78 feet, four 
stories. Will have total equipment 
of 4 knitting and 200 sewing ma- 
chines when completed. 

NOVA SCOTIA, 

Truro. Truro Knitting Mills Co., Ltd.; 
$300,000. Building a new addition, 
which they expect to have completed 
in August. Plant will have a total 
equipment of 6 sets of woolen cards, 
45 knitting and 50 sewing machines, 
when done. 


SILK 


West New Brighton. Etapire State La- 
bel Co.; A. K. Buhl, proprietor. New 
mill built and number of new looms 
and other machinery put in. 

Whitestone. Julius Schwarze. (Colum- 
bia Weaving Co.), College Point. Es- 
tablished branch mill here for mak- 
ing silk ribbons and braids. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. Adelaide Silk Mills. Built 
an addition to West End mill B, 50- 
x120 feet. Machinery in basements 
under mill B, and one extending 
ype Race St., removed to new ad- 

ition. 


Danville. F. Q. Hartman. Addition 30 
x55 feet built to mill. Considerable 
new machinery put in main build- 
ing. 600-light dynamo replaced one 
of 350 lights. 

Easton. Phillipsburg Silk Mill Co. New 
building erected for throwing raw 
silk for their own consumption. 5,000 
spindies; start Jan. ‘03; 100 em- 
ployees. 

Freeland. Freeland Silk Mill. Increased 
capital stock to $125,000. New addi- 
tion being built to mill and 12,000 
spindles installed. 

Hallstead. Miesch Manufacturing. 
Co. Started operations in the Hall- 
stead Silk Mill, purchased as an an- 
nex to the Paterson, (N. J.) plant. 
Thrown silk and ribbons. Operating 
3,500 spindles and 30 looms. 


Lancaster. Stehli & Co. Erecting new 
mill about 900 feet long, 3 stories 
high. 

Philadelphia. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
New building four and two stories 
high under construction, near 
Wayne Junction. Also new engine 
and boiler house. 
on the erection of a new mill, 300x300 
feet, one story, with saw tooth 
roof and new power and storehouse. 
Expect to have same completed 
about September or October, em- 
ploying 200 people. 
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Attleboro. Wolfenden, R. & Sons. Re- 
built plant destroyed by fire. Buila- 
ing 184x40 feet, for dyeing depart- 
ment; 40x80 feet for spooling and 
carding room and packing and stock 
rooms, forming complete square. 

Fall River. Algonquin Printing Co. 
New brick building under construc- 
tion, 254x104 feet, 3 stories, with ell 
40x90 feet, for boiler and engine 
room. Expect to have ready for op- 
eration for making summer and fall 
fabric. 

Fall River. 
New mill erected. 
printing machines. 

North Adams. Arnold Print Works. 
New weave shed, 402x248 feet at one 
end and 18 at other, two stories 
high, and engine and boiler house, 
150x80 feet. Also new storehouse 
156x87 feet, two stories. 

Andover. Smith & Dove Mfg. Co. 
Built another story to batch house, 
100x40 feet and put in new system of 
preparing machinery. Boiler house 
enlarged and two new boilers in- 
stalled. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Atlas Linen Co. Installing a bleaching 
plant. 

Nashua. Nashua Mfg. Co. Built an 
addition, 73 by 120 feet, two stories, 
to dye plant. New system of dye- 
ing introduced in the mill. 

NEW YORK. 

Chadwick’s. Utica Willowvale Bleach- 
ing Company. Addition, 3 stories, 
built. installed three 100 h. p. boil- 
ers in the plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

a Bailey, 


American Printing Co. 
Installed 10 new 


John T., & Co. 
Water and Tasker Sts. New aa- 
construction) 310x55 
Purchased machin- 
San 
ana 


dition (under 
feet, 2 stories. 
ery of California Jute Mill, 
Francisco, to be installed 
operated. 

Philadelphia. Manchester Finishing 
Works; Jasper and Huntingdon Sts. 
Purchased plant of Mascher Street 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. Built a 
3-story addition to building and 
removed plant there. Installed lat- 
est improved dyeing and finishing 
machinery. 


The Designation of Twist. 


The designation of the direction of 
yarn twist, discussed in the Decem- 
ber issue, has attracted much atten- 
tion. We print three letters on the 
subject, two from professors in Amer- 
ican textile schools, the other from 
the treasurer of the Anniston (Ala.) 
Cordage Co. 

They agree in opposing the method 
we have adopted for the Manual of 
Weave Construction which is now on 
the press. Our readers will remember 
that we decided to call the twist 
shown at A, Fig. 1, left twist, because 


LANEOUS 


Philadelphia. Octoraro Linen Finish- 
ing Company. Incorporated by syn- 
dicate and operating plant of the 
Frankford Finishing Works, Taylor 
& Scott, formerly proprietors. Fin- 
ish table linen, towels, crashes, etc. 

Philadelphia. Pennypack Yarn Finish- 
ing Co. Three large buildings under 
construction for bleaching, dyeing 
and winding, in addition to mercer- 


izing yarn. 

Philadelphia. Schwarzwaelder & Co., 
The. Rebuilt plant damaged by fire 
in May. 

Reading. Knoll & Althouse. Make im- 
provements to dyehouse and built 
new boiler house, brick, one story. 
Rebuilt oxidizing department de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Reading. Elias Shulze & Son. _ In- 
creasing capacity of their dyehouse; 
installed complete plant for warp 
eyeing, with capacity of 2,000 lbs. per 
ay. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket. Home Bleach & Dye 
Works. Incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000. Peter B. McManus, 
president and treasurer; Peter B. 
McManus, president, assistant treas- 
urer; Edward J. McCaughey, secre- 
tary. 

Woonsocket. Enterprise Dye Works; 
Mark Hough, proprietor. New addi- 
tion to be built to the plant, 63 by 30 
feet, 2 stories. 

Woonsocket. Rhode Island Dyeing & 
Finishing Company. Incorporated 
and absorbed plants of Hart Textile 
Co. (Woonsocket) and George Shutt 
Dye Works (Little Falls, N. J.). E. 
H. Sawyer, president; N. 8S. Wilson, 
treasurer; C. A. Dustin, assistant 
treasurer and_ secretary; 8. 
Groce, superintendent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Gaffney. Gaffney Manufacturing Co. 
Capital stock increased for pw 
of taking in the large finishing plant 
under construction, for bleaching, 
mercerizing and dyeing yarns and 
piece goods, calendaring and finish- 
ing cotton goods. Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
will make fancy dobby weaves, 
dress goods, etc., when new plant is 
completed, instead of print cloths. 


our inquiries indicated this to be the 
more common custom. These three 
writers certainly give plausible rea- 
sons for calling it right twist, but 
without questioning the force of their 
arguments, it must be admitted that 
equally sound reasons can be opposed 
to them. 

Whether the twist is right or left 
depends entirely upon the point of 
view. Take, for example, the roving 
viewed as it comes from the rollers of 
a mule. The fibres are parallel and if 
we face the mule the fibres at the 
upper side of the roving must be 
twisted to the left to give the twist 
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shown at A. On the other hand the 
fibres at the bottom of the strand of 
roving must be twisted to the right to 
form the same twist. Again, if a 
length of roving be held firmly at each 
end and twisted in either direction in 
the centre, we will find the strand 
twisted to the right at one side of the 
centre, and to the left at the other. 
This is illustrated by the side draw- 
ing tube on a woolen card, which puts 
what is called “mock” twist in the 
sliver. 

As such conflicting illustrations 
might be multiplied indefinitely, the 
ouly way to secure uniformity seems 
to us to be the adoption of the method 
used in the majority of our mills. Mr. 
Fleming of the Anniston Cordage 
Company calls attention to the uni- 
form practice in the twine and cord- 
age branches of the industry. Our in- 
vestigations have been confined to the 
weaving mills since it was for the 
Mannal of Weave Construction that 
we desired the information. While 


there may be disagreement as to 
which is right and which left, all are 
agreed as to the desirability of uni- 


formity in practice. Technical books 
and magazines exert great influence in 
such matters and we should like to do 
what we can to contribute to uni- 
formity. It is important, however, to 
start with the designation most in 
use. To decide this we ask every 
American textile manufacturer what 
his rule is in designating the twist 
shown at A, Fig. 1. A few words will 
do this and contribute to the much 
desired uniformity in designating the 
twist of yarn in the textile world. 


Anniston, Ala., Dec. 30, 1902. 
Editor Teatile World: 

J was much interested by your article 
in the December issue on “Designation of 
the Direction of Twist in Yarn,” and the 
one by Prof. Crosby on the “Direction of 
Motion.”’ 

Tt is a matter of regret that the con- 
clusions arrived at in both articles are 
diametrically opposite to the general 
practice and belief of the spinning world. 
In this I include the spinners of flax, 
jute, manilla and sisal hemp, and all 
kinds of foreign and domestic fibres. 


Most of these fibres, with the exception 
of foreign flax, are used in the produc- 
tion of twine and cordage. The matter 
of twist is better understood by produc- 
ers of these goods than by those engaged 
in producing cloth of any description 
from any fibre. It is a matter of more 
vital importance to them since twine and 
cordage are composed of relatively small 
single yarns, which by means of succes 
sive twisting and laying processes are 
built up to the finished goods. Allow me 
to suggest your asking such concerns as 
Ludlow Mfg. Co. of Boston, Mass., and 
Plymouth Cordage Co. of Plymouth, 
Mass., as regards designation of twist in 
yarn. 

The matter of twist and its bearing on 
all classes of textile production is one 
that is too little understood by spinners 
in general. The present issue does not 
concern this, however, but has to do only 
with designation of twist. Allow me to 
state as a fundamental fact that the di- 
rection of motion of the spindle or flyer 
producing twist has no bearing what- 
ever upon whether the yarn be desig- 
natei right or left twist. For instance, 
place the front roll of a ring spinning 
frame underneath the spindle instead of 
over it and you will have reverse twist 
in the yarn from what you now have 
with the front roll on top. Again, take 
the case of the ordinary twine laying or 
cabling machine and you will find that 
the front or after turn flyer and the 
laying or fore turn flyers are revolving 
in exactly the same direction from any 
point of view, yet the front flyer is twist- 
ing left and the back flyers are twisting 
right or vice versa as the case may be. 
This is because the yarns come out of the 
back flyers for the twist and enter into 
the front flyers for reverse twist of the 
twine. 

The use of the word “hand” in connec- 
tion with right or left as regards direc- 
tion of twist is somewhat confusing and 
is superfluous to say the least. 

Ninety-five per cent. of all yarns of all 
fibres spun in the world are spun with 
one direction of twist. Every spinning 
machine with which the writer is familiar 
is primarily intended by its maker to 
spin that way. It is obvious that if the 
direction of the first twist be properly 
designated and be recognized as standard 
that all succeeding twists or reverse 
twist, will also be properly designated. 
The twist so universally used in yarn is 
tight twist. 

I maintain that figures 1 and 2 on page 
11% of your December issue represent a 
left twist and that figure 3 represents a 
right twist. How do I arrive at this con- 
clusion? As follows: Hold the piece of 
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yarn in question in front of you with one 
end close and the other straight away 
from you. The fibres show direction in 
either one way or the other. If the 
direction leads away from you towards 
the right then that is right twist. If the 
direction leads away from you towards 
the left then that is left twist. 

A man standing opposite you holding 
the other end can apply the same test 
and will arrive at the same conclusion. 
“But,” you say, ‘“‘why not reverse this 
and say the first is left twist?’’ You also 
say, ‘“‘this seems to be arbitrary, a rule 
without a reason.’’ Not so. Just remem- 
ber that direction right or left, on that 
to which you are applying the test, starts 
from where you are. 

Yours very truly, 
D. W. Fleming, 
Treas. Anniston Cordage Co. 





Anniston, Ala., Dec. 30, 1902. 
Editor Textile World: 
The position which the ‘Textile World”’ 
has taken in reference to the twist ques- 


A 
Right ov Regular 
Twist 





B 
Leic o Reverse 
Tasat 


FIG, 1. 


tion, viz., to assist in obtaining a uni- 
form method of ascertaining twist in 
yarn, will be greatly appreciated not only 
in the mill, but to students of the various 
textile schools, whether resident, or cor- 
respondence. According to my practice 
and instruction, the sample of yarn for- 


warded contains left, or reverse twist. 
The enclosed sketches will show what lL 
have always understood to be right or 
regular, and left or reverse twist; and 
the question is, which is correct? 

On the one ‘hand, advocates of the 
above are perfectly logical in saying reg- 
ular or reverse, from the fact that the 
regular method of spinning yarn on a 
spinning frame, is with the bobbin re- 
volving in the direction shown at D, Fig. 
1, by the arrow, which winds on the yarn 
in the manner indicated, and the yarn 
spun under these conditions has the twist 
introduced as shown in A, therefore, yarn 
containing twist as shown at A may be 
considered as containing regular twist, 
and yarn twisted as shown at B may be 
said to contain reverse twist, on account 
of being spun with the spindles revolving 
in a reverse direction to the general 
method. 

The question, however, which seems to 
make so much confusion, is whether the 
regular twist is a right or not. 

It has often been considered by old mill 
men that when the spindles revolve as 
shown in Fig. 1 a right hand twist was 
introduced. In other words, when stand- 
ing in front of the machine, if the spin- 
dles come towards you on the right and 
go from you on the left, it was a right 
twist. 

Yarn spun with twist as shown at A 
must be untwisted by holding one end 
between the thumb and finger of the left 
hand, and turning the opposite end in the 
same direction as when tightening a nut 
on right hand thread, that is from left 
to right; therefore, it must have been 
twisted from right to left. 

Another old European plan of determin- 
ing twist was by comparing the move- 
ments of the spindles and hands of a 
watch. If the spindle revolves in the 
same direction as the hands of a watch 
when looking down upon it, the twist 
introduced would be a right twist, as at 
A. 

Again, some claim A is a right twist 
because its appearance is similar to that 
of a screw containing a right hand 
thread, see Fig. C. 

Others claim B is a right twist because 
the yarn is twisted to the right, and with 
the spindle revolving in the same -direc- 
tion as a right hand screw would be 
turned when tightening. 

It is then a question whether the spin- 
dles must revolve from the right, or to 
the right to introduce a right twist. 
Which is correct? In addition to the 
above I may add that the English method 
of referring to twist is hnown as ‘‘Twist 
way"’ which is the same as that shown 
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at A; and “Weft way,” which is shown 
at B; putting these terms in the Amert- 
ean names they would be “Warp way,” 
and “Filling way” respeetively. 

The present method is confusing, and at 
a time when Textile Education is pro- 
gressing so rapidly, uniformity is of 
mutual benefit. 

James T. BROADBENT. 





Editor Tezrtile World: 

In the Textile World for December 
there appeared an article dealing at some 
length with the diversity of opinion that 
prevails eoncerning the designation of 
the direction of twist in yarn. This arti- 
ele, after quoting from letters received 
from different mill men on the subject 
and giving reasons pro and con for nam- 
ing the twist of a certain yarn left twist, 
decided to designate a yarn with a twist 
such as shown in Fig. 2, a left twist yarn. 
It coneluded its arguments with the fol- 
lewing: ‘The question” (dfrection of 
twist) “rust be settled apparently by no 
line of reasoning, but by the adoption of 
that method that is in most general use.”’ 

Continuing further it states: ‘“‘The re- 
rlies to our inquiries Iead us to conclude 
that the twist of the rope shown at Fig. 
4’ (twist similar to that shown at Fig. 1> 
“js more often called left than right 
hand.” 

Is there then, as this article states, no 
line of reasoning that can be used for 
raming the twist of a certain thread 
right twist, or must it be decided in a 
wholly arbitrary manner? A few words 
along this Tine may be of interest. 

When a person is given a yarn and 
asked to decide upon its twist he natu- 
rally holds it in front of him, grasping 
one end with the thumb and forefinger 
of the Ieft hand while the other end ts 
held by the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand. He then decides upon the 
twist by determining whether the yarn is 
twisted harder or untwisted when the 
right hand is turned to the right, the 
other hand being held stationary. If he 
adopts the names decided upon in the 
article quoted from above, he will call a 
thread that untwists under these circum- 
stances a left-twist thread, although ap- 
parently there is no reason at all why a 
thread that is twisted harder under these 
eonditions should not be given the same 
rame, This is why the article states that 
the question cannot be settled by any line 
of reasoning. If now we decide to give 
the name right twist to such a thread 
(the twist of a thread of this construction 
is shown in Fig. 1), can we not find a few 
reasons for so doing? 

First: The twist in such a thread, as 
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will be seen by referring to the figure, 
runs to the right. True, if a person 
views such a thread from the end that is 
away from him the twist runs to the left, 
but is this not rather a far-fetched argu- 
ment? When we speak of direction we 
say that such a road runs to the right, 


meaning from the point of the observer 
and awey from the observer, not from 2 
puint at some distance from the observer 
and running toward the observer. The 
terms right and left are frequently ap- 
plied to twills, and when we speak of a 
rignt twill or a twill that rums to the 
right we have no trouble in wnderstand- 
ing what is meant; in constructing such 
a twill, we do not commence at the top 
of the design paper and construct a twill? 
that will run to the right towards the 
person, hut rather commence at the bot- 
tom and run the twill up to the right 
away from the observer. Is it not per- 
fectly reasonable to apply the same 
meaning to the twist of a thread? 
Second: The spindle of a mule or spin- 
ning frame that spins such a yarn re- 
volves to the right or clock ways when 
viewed from the point of the observer 
standing over the spindle. Here again 
the direction of motion depends of course 
on the point of the observer and if one 
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should stand on one’s head and view the 
same spindle, it would be revolving to 
the left. But which is the more reason- 
able, to view the direction of motion from 
the natural position of the observer as 
he watches the revolving spindle or to 
assume the unnatural position? 

Third: Such a yarn in being spun by a 
mule leaves the spindle from the right; 
that is, if the mule is stopped, the yarn 
will be found to run from the right-hand 
side of the spindles to the front rolls. 
Were there is no chance for argument 
whitever, as there is but the one way to 
lonk at this point. 

Fourth: The direction of the twist in 
such a yarn is the same as that of a 
right-threaded screw. This, although 
perhaps of secondary importance, yet 
would be of some assistance to the per- 
son desiring to fix the definitions of right 
and left twist in his mind. 

Here then are four reasons for naming 
a yarn containing twist such as is shown 
in Fig. 1 a right-twist yarn, whereas if 
it is called a left-twist yarn there is, as 
the article was forced to admit, no line 
of reasoning that can be brought to bear. 
We like to think that there is always a 
reason for everything we do, no matter 
of how little or how great importance 
that thing may be; an illustration of the 
errors that one is liable to when thinking 
otherwise is given in another article that 
avpexured in the same number of the Tex- 
tile World dealing with the same sub- 
ject, where it was stated that there was 
no apparent reason for giving the term 
right to the right hand, although if the 
author had gone into this question a lit- 
tle more fully he would have found that 
the right hand is so named since it is the 
one that guides, directs, rules, all of 
which terms are accepted meanings of 
the Latin verb rego, from the past parti- 
ciple of which, rectum, the English word 
riekt is derived. 

Considering next the second conclusion 
that was arrived at in the article previ- 
Susly quoted from; namely, that the pre- 
dominance of opinion favored calling a 
varn with twist such as shown in Fig, 1 
a left twist yarn; is this not a rather 
broad statement to make? In a large 
number of mills that we have canvassed, 
all of which by the way were turning out 
cotton goods, the predominance of opin- 
fon seemed to contradict these conclu- 
sions. Is it not barely possible that the 
predominance of opinion that prevails in 
certain lines of manufacture, such as 
wooler and worsted, may be directly 
opposed to the predominance of opinion 
that prevails fn other lines of manufac- 
ture, such as cotton? We think it is. 
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Again is it not possible that the two 
leading textile schools that endorse the 
method of calling a yarn with twist such 
as is shown in Fig. 1 a left-twist yarn, 
make more of a specialty of one class of 
goods than they do of another, and fs it 
not also possible that the instructors 
they employ and whose opinions no doubt 
have had much to do with the methods 
adopted, are men taken from one certain 
line of business? 

All of these we believe are points that 
should be taken into consideration and 
may therefore be of interest to those in- 
terested in this question. 

DOUBLE AND TWIST. 





—In Japan, cotton mill stocks do not 
sell at par if annual dividends are 
lower than 10 per cent. 


-—The _ scientific manufacturer is 
becoming more and more numerous 
daily, which means inevitably that he 
is becoming more and more of a force 
daily. He is the man who is on the 
lookout for improved methods and 
machinery, and already his influence 
is being felt by the men who, in their 
self-sufficiency, born of "ast success, 
pay no heed to the onw d march of 
progress. 


--The General Appraisers have de- 
cided that to ascertain the weight per 
square yard of fringed linen goods, 
for the purpose of finding the appro 
priate rate of duty, the weight of the 
solid portion of the fabric should be 
divided by the area of the same por- 
tion, the weight and area of the fringe 
being disregarded in the computation. 
By another decision of the board, bag- 
ging composed of plain woven single 
jute yarns of comparatively fine tex- 
ture, suitable for the bagging of 
beans, potatoes, and other products, 
and which is not suitable ordinarily 
for the bagging of cotton, but only so 
in exceptional cases, as for bagging 
what is known as Sea Island cotton, 
is not “bagging for cotton” within or 
dutiable under the provisions of the 
tariff act of 1897, and is not dutiable 
as a “manufacture of vegetable fibre,” 
but is as a “plain woven fabric of 
single jute yarns” according to width, 
count of threads, and weight. 
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Manufacture of Fancy Yarn for 
Woolen Goods. 


BY N. REISER. 


In Leipziger Monatscriftt fuer Textil. 
Industrie. 


For some time the regular stripes 
and plaids have lost their hold on the 
popular taste and in their place has 
been used a large quantity of goods 
made with fancy yarn which can be 
divided into four classes: 

1. Knickerbocker, 

2. Knotted, 

3. Clouded, 

4. Loop or boucle. 

KNICKERBOCKER. 

This is a yarn into which has been 
introduced small nubs or specks of a 
color contrasting with the ground. 
They are usually put into the stock 
during the carding process. Fig. 1 
shows an attachment to the card for 
this purpose; the card itself is of ordi- 
nary construction as shown. 

The knickerbocker attachment is 








enclosed in a sheet iron casing, G, in 
which, on the feed side of the card, 
is a door, D. Inside of this box is an 
endless spiked apron, T, passing 
around the rollers, WWW. This 
apron carries the knickerbocker 
stock, M, to the fan wheel, F, which 
revolving in the direction shown, 
takes the surplus stock and allows 
the residue to fall on the card be- 
tween the last stripper. 

The revolving brush, B, serves to 
clean the apron and throw the 


knickerbocker stock downward to the 
ecard. The quantity of stock passed to 
the card is regulated by the fan 
wheel, F. At present cotton is used 
for the knickerbocker nubs almost 
exclusively, instead of wool or silk 
as formerly. The material can be 
purchased in the open market. 
KNOTTED. 

This is a variety of fancy yarn in 
which appear at intervals knots or 
bunches. It is made of two or more 
strands while the knickerbocker yarn 
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FIG, 2, 
already described is single. The knot 
is formed with the second and third 
thread and can be made on an ordi- 
nary twister with slight alterations. 

The knotted yarn consists of a core 
yarn around which are twisted one or 
more knotted threads. This yarn can 
be made in two ways: 

Ist. The core yarn is held station- 
ary while the fancy yarn is twisted 
around it in a bunch at one place. 

2d. The core thread moves continu- 
ously, the fancy thread is carried up 
and down by a guide so that at cer- 
tain intervals it is bunched on the 
core yarn. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the first 
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method. In Fig. 2 the delivery rolls 
are shown at C and Cl. S is the bob- 
bin carrying the core yarn, Z is a 
bobbin of fancy or knottting yarn. 
The fancy yarn is guided through F 
to the core yarn; Kn are finished 
knots, T is the driving gear and has 
teeth on but part of its circumference, 
consequently, C and Cl are driven 
intermittently. When these rolls are 
stationary the core thread S is 
brought to a _ standstill while the 
fancy thread is twisted into a knot 
on it. 





In the device shown at Fig. 3 knots 
of two different colors can be made at 
the same time. In the rail Br is set 
the spindle bar driven by a band and 
carrying the part, Bg, which is fas- 
tened to a plate. At the side of the 
spindle are placed two bobbins of 
fancy yarn, Fl and F2; these threads 
pass through the eyes O1, O02, and 
then upward through the lower 
bridge, where the thread Fl passes 
direct to the core yarn which runs 
through the centre of the hollow spin- 
dle. Thread F2 is carried upward 
through the hole in the upper bridge, 
A2, where it in turn passes to the core 


yarn. The core yarn is alternately 





stopped and started; when standing, 
the knots are formed; when moving, 
the fancy threads are twisted contin- 
uously on the core yarn. This device 
can also be used for making knots of 
one color. 

Fig. 4 shows the second process of 
meking knotted yarn. This will be 
referred to more in detail when con- 
sidering the manufacture of clouded 
yarn. 


CLOUDED YARN. 


This is a yarn that has tapering 








bunches appearing at short distances 
from each other, or in which the color 
intervals. It may be a 
single or twist yarn. Single clouded 
yarn can be made in the printing and 
dyeing process as well as in the spin- 
ning. The yarn is printed by special 
printing rolls. 

The yarn is clouded in three differ 
ent ways: 

1st. Skeins of yarn are screwed in 
a press, pressure is brought upon cer- 
tain parts of the thread leaving other 
parts exposed to the action of the dye 
liquor. The skeins must be small to 
obtain the best results. 

2d. The skeins are tied tightly with 


changes at 
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cloth bands or wound with lead 
where the yarn is not to be colored. 
3d. This method is used only when 


a 


it is desired to have a length of from 
18 to 60 inches of one color. The 
skeins are dipped to a certain depth 
in the dye liquor, leaving the other 
purt exposed to the air and uncolored. 
This method is employed for balmoral 
stocking yarn. 

Clouded yarn can be made in vari- 
ous ways on the spinning frame: 

lst. Two or more laps of different 
colors are placed one above the other 
and fed into a card. The workers are 
set off from the cylinder that the 
stock may be carded as little as pos- 
sible, and for the same reason the 
doffer is set close to the cylinder. 
The roping should be drawn as little 
as possible in spinning the yarn. 

2d. Peculiar and beautiful effects 
can be obtained by pieces of stock of 
different colors placed cross-ways in 
the machine. These may be placed 
either square across or diagonally on 
the feed table. This results in an 
irregular mixture of the different 
colors in the card, and striking effects 
in the cloth. 

3d. A firm patented a 
process several years ago by which 
leosely twisted and coarse slubbing is 
fed directly to the doffer. Good re- 
sults can also be obtained by feeding 
the slubbing into the card back of the 
last worker. 


yerman 


4th. Different colors of stock are 
arranged in longitudinal stripes on 
the feed table and this table is then 
vibrated sideways. 

5th. Yarn in which the clouded 
effect results from the irregular size 
of the yarn instead of a change of 
color can be made by using doffer 
rings of irregular width. 

6th. The card is supplied with two 
feed tables each carrying stock of a 
different color. The first of these 
carries the stock in the regular way; 
the second delivers the material to a 
tumbler only a part of the circumfer- 
ence of which is covered with card 
clothing. This specially covered tum- 
bler delivers the stock alternately 
direct to the doffer, where it joins the 
regularly carded stock making a rov- 
ing of irregular size and color. 

The second feed table may deliver 
the stock to the cylinder just above 
the doffer, but in this case the two 
colors are mixed together more than 
when the stock is delivered direct to 
doffer. 

A great variety of fancy effects can 
be obtained by combining this method 
with those previously described. 

In the spinning process clouded 
yarn may be made as follows: 

1st. Two or more strands of roving 
of different colors are spun with a 
light draft into one thread. 

2d. A soft twisted yarn is spun 
with a strand of roving of different 
color, the twist of the resulting yarn 
being opposite to that 
named thread. 


of the first 


3d. Nubbed or clouded yarn may 


be made on a ring spinning frame 
either by alternately increasing and 
decreasing the distance between the 
rolls or by giving the first set of rolls 
a variable speed. 

Clouded yarn can be made in a 
great variety of ways with a twister: 

Ist. Two or more threads of differ- 
ent colors are loosely twisted _ to- 
gether; the clouded effect is developed 
only in the woven cloth, and depends 
in a and 


fabric. 


measure upon the weave 
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2d. A device similar to that shown 
at Fig. 4 is used. The core yarn, Gl, 
passes continuously between the 
rolls. The yarn, G2, which forms the 
knot passes around three tension rods 
ana then through an eye in the lever 
H2. By means of a driving gear, T2, 
a part only of the circumference of 
which is filled with teeth, the eccen- 
tric, Ex, receives an intermittent mo- 
tion, which alternately raises and 
lowers the lever, H2. While being 
lowered it carries the knot yarn along 
with the core yarn, the former being 
twisted into more or less of a bunch 
on the latter. When it rises or is sta- 
tionary, the two threads are driven 
continuously together as in ordinary 
twist yarn and this makes the space 
between the knots. 

3d. Fig. 5 shows a device which 
gives better results than Fig. 4. C 





FIG, 5. 


and Cl are the first, C2 and C3 the 
second pair of rollers. Gi is the core 
yarn, G2 the binding thread, V1 a 
slubbing of a different color. TT are 
tables to prevent the sagging of the 
slubbing. In the front table between 
the rolls are cut grooves which are 
wider in the rear than in front. 
These grooves guide the slubbing 
direct to the core yarn. By means of 
the driving gears on the front roll 
which have teeth on but a part of 
their circumference, an intermittent 
motion is given to the back rolls and, 
through the chain gear, to the slub- 
bing roll, V1. 
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When the rolls are brought to a 
stand-still the slubbing is broken and 
carried in the form of a bunch to the 
core yarn; the two are twisted with 
the binding thread in front of the 
rolls. When the-back rolls start an- 
other bunch of slubbing is supplied. 

Variations can be obtained by using 
the clouded roving or two strands of 
roving of different colors. Two sets 
of back rolls, each supplying slubbing 
of a different color, can be used and 
by using these alternately a great 
variety of fancy effects can be ob- 
tained. 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARN. 

This is a yarn in which appear at 
more or less irregular intervals, loops 
or ringlets. For loop yarn mohair or 
lustre wool is used. The simplest 
way to make loop yarn is to run the 
core thread between the rolls of an 
ordinary twister and let the loop 
thread run above the rolls direct to 
the core yarn. As the loop yarn runs 
freely from the bobbin a _ greater 
length will be supplied than is fed by 
the rolls, and in this way loops or 
curls are formed. 

To give the thread more durability 
a third thread called the binder is 
twisted around the first two. The 
process is illustrated at Fig. 6, in 
which 1 is the core yarn, 2 the loop 
thread and 3 the binder. Special 
twisters having two or more sets of 
rolls are used for making loop yarn. 
In some cases these pairs of rolls are 
placed above each other, in other 
cases side by side. 

Fig. 7 shows one of the simplest of 
the last named form. In this figure 
which shows two sets of rolls, Cl and 
C2, the large gear of Cl drives the 
smaller gear of O2 so that the last 
named gear runs much faster than 
the first, and consequently, delivers 
a greater length of the loop thread, 
G2. The core thread, Gl, passes be- 
tween the front rolls; G3 is the binder 
thread and passes under the back 
rolls. 

Frequently the twisting of the 
binder thread is a special operation. 
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The binder can also be twisted at the 
same operation. by which the loop is 
formed by using a device Similar to 
that shown at Fig. 3. 

Coarse loop yarn used for astrakhan 
cloth is made in various ways. One 
consists of twisting 10 or 15 threads 
together in the form of a rope, fas- 
tening the ends and steaming or boil- 
ing the rope in water to set the twist. 
The rope is then untwisted and the 
separate threads wound on bobbins 
or spools for use as a pile thread. 


FIG, 6. 


Special machines have been made for 
winding the yarn around pipes heated 
by gas by which the curl is set in the 
thread. The yarn is automatically 
wound on or unwound from the pipe. 

In early times this astrakhan yarn 
was made by winding the thread 
tightly around a rope and boiling or 
steaming it in this form; it was then 
unwound for use. It has also been 
made by knitting the thread in cir- 
cular form, boiling or steaming the 
knitted fabric and then raveling the 
thread for use in the astrakhan goods. 





—The principal rules of conduct for 
overseers should be courtesy, impar- 
tiality and an unswerving insistence 
upon the carrying out of orders as 
issued. 


—About 650,000 are employed in the 
textile industries; in other words, less 
than one person in one hundred are 
required to be employed to furnish 
materials for the clothing of the 
American people. 
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Starting a Small Underwear Plant. 


In the Questions and Answers 
department of this issue a corre- 
spondent asks for information about 
starting up a small plant for the 
manufacture of men’s underwear 
with about 15 machines, and desires 
some points as to the machinery re- 
quired, cost of same, character of 
help, wages, ete. We receive a good 
many inquiries of this nature in the 
course of a year, and the inquirers 


FIG. 7. 


are, like this correspondent, very in- 
definite in their questions, making it 
necessary to give answers which are 
also indefinite. This vagueness in 
inquiry is doubtless due to a lack of 
definite knowledge of the business and 
class of goods to be made. 

The knitting machines as well as 
the machines for the auxiliary 
branches of washing or scouring, dry- 
ing and boarding, and the dyeing of 
yarn or cloth in the manufacture of 
men’s ribbed underwear, are, with a 
few exceptions, entirely different 
from those required for men’s plain 
knit underwear. 

On the supposition that it is the 
latter, that is, men’s plain knit under- 
wear, on which the correspondent de- 
sires information, and also presuming 
that they either buy or make their 
own yarn, I will commence at the 
knitting. 

Fifteen knitting machines: These 
will cost from $225 to $375 a machine, 
and their production should be from 
150 to 350 dozen a day, according to 
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the number of feeds on each cylinder 
or machine. 

Winders: These cost from $7 to $8 
a spindle and the number of spindles 
required to wind yarn for 15 knitting 
machines depends upon whether the 
goods to be made are heavy or winter 
weights, or light weights for spring 
underwear, and also as to the number 
of feeds the knitting machines have. 

It is best to have more spindles for 
winding than there are feeds on the 
knitting machines. For example, say, 
each knitting machine has four feeds, 
4 xX 15 = 60 feeds; 72 spindles for 
winding would be about right. Wind- 
ers are made from 12 to 48 spindles, 
or 6 to 24 spindles on each side of a 
machine. 

Girls are employed to run the knit- 
ting machines and with only four 
feeds on a machine, one girl can at- 
tend from four to six machines. The 
prices paid for girl knitters are from 
$3 to $6 a week, and on piece work 
from 25 cents to 55 cents a hundred 
pounds of cloth, according to the 
gauge of the cloth and the weight and 
size of the yarn knit. 

Girls are employed on the winders 
and one girl can attend to 24 spindles 
of winding yarns from Nos. 16 to 30 
in cotton, but on coarser numbers 
than 16, one girl could only run from 
12 to 18 spindles; this is owing to the 
fact that the coarser numbers contain 
less yards on the cops and thus winds 
off more quickly than on the finer 
numbers. 

Almost all winding is done by piece 
work and the prices range from 50 
cents to $1.25 per 100 pounds for No. 
16 to No. 30 cotton and less than 50 
cents per hundred pounds for coarser 
numbers than 16. 

Other knitting or rib machines 
would be required for the making of 
the cuffs for the shirts and the bot- 
toms of the drawers. These machines 
are made in,all sizes from 3 inches to 
20 inches in diameter and from 2 to 
12 feeds. They cost about $30 a feed. 
From 8 to 10 machines of two feeds 
each, or 2 machines of 12 feeds each, 
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would be necessary to make the cuffs 
for the production of the other 15 
knitting machines. 

A foreman or boss knitter would 
be needed for the-knitting and wind- 
ing department, and his wages would 
be from $2.25 to $4.50 a day. 

The only other help required in the 
knitting department would be a 
young man and a small boy; the 
young man to attend to the yarn for 
the winders and the cutting and tak- 
ing down of the rolls of cloth from 
the machines, etc., and the small boy 
for leading or casting the needles for 
the knitting machines, ete. The 
wages would be for the man from $3 
to $5 a week and for the boy from $2 
to $2.50 a week. 

The first auxiliary to the knitting 
and winding is the washing or scour- 
ing, drying and boarding, and dyeing. 
The machinery actually needed for 
this department I could not state sat- 
isfactorily without knowing the class 
of goods that were to be made. The 
cost would range from $500 to $1,500. 
The help for this department would 
be one man as boss, wages from $1.75 
to $2.50 a day, and abovt three young 
men, ranging from $3.50 to $6 a week 
each. 

Next the cutting and finishing de- 
partments. In a small plant these are 
generally under one department. For 
a production of 150 dozen a day one 
man at from $1.75 to $2.50 a day, to 
do the cutting, is sufficient. 

Sewing machines for seaming and 
finishing: Seaming machines with 
trimmers cost from $100 to $175 each 
and about 6 would be required for a 
production of 150 dozen a day. Girls 
are employed on all the sewing ma- 
chines. Prices for seaming range 
from 3 cents to 7 cents a dozen, ac- 
cording to the class of work. 

Finishing machines cost from $27.50 
for a plain machine up to $155 and to 
$300 for a machine making fancy 
edges on underwear and trimmings. 
From 5 to 10 dozen a day is about the 
average production of a finishing 
machine and the prices paid range 
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from 10 to 18 cents a dozen for shirts 
and from 7 
drawers, according to the amount of 
work in the different kinds of finish. 

Girls are employed on almost all the 


other work done in a finishing room, 


to 21 cents a dozen for 


such as trimming, cutting out the 
neck, cutting 
etc. Piece work prices are generally 
paid ranging from 1/4 of a 


dozen to 2 cents a dozen. 


threads, folding, ete.. 


cent a 
A foreman is required for this de- 


partment to keep the sewing machines 
in order as well as tu look after the 


The Waste Silk Industry. 


HENRI SILBERMANN. 
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(Continued from December.) 
After through the filling 
machine the stock goes to the comber. 
Fig. 16 


dressing 


passing 


shows a comber called the 


which an end- 
earrying carding flats, 
AA. The 


press table, aa, rests on a four-wheel 


machine, in 
less apron, ©, 


passes over two drums, 




















FIG. 


finishing of the 
manner, at 
day. 

If this 
formation the 


goods in a proper 


wages from $2.25 to $3 a 
does not cover all the in 
correspondent desires, 
I will be able to give more thorough 
answers if he 
what 
manufacture 
wants. 


will state definitely 


class of goods he wishes to 


and the prouuction he 


SUPERINTENDENT. 





—The number of personsemployed in 
cotton manufactures is almost twice 
as great as that in wool manufact- 
ures, yet the total product of the cot- 
ton product is only $34,000,000 greater 
being about $330,000,000, and that of 
wool, $296,000,000. 


carriage, N. This table is filled with 
clamps between which the silk is held 
and by means of a lever, m, connected 
by gears with the crank wheel, H, the 
table can be raised until the silk held 
between into 


flats on the 


the Clamps is brought 


contact with the ecard 
apron, C, 
The press table, aa, is divided by a 


partition in the centre; powerful 
screws are placed on each end with 
which to together the clamps 
that hold the silk tightly. The height 
of the side, 4d, of this table, 
with the length of the fibre. The 
sides are the lowest on the third 
combing machine, on which the short- 
est fibres are combed. By means of 


a lever gears of different 


press 


varies 


carrying 
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sizes connecting with the drum, A, 
the machine can be run at different 
speeds or stopped as desired. 

On the’cloth or rubber apron, ©, are 
screwed the combing flats. A short 
upright shaft fastened to the carriage, 
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placed in clamps to be combed again. 
Fig. 17 is a sectional plan of a dress- 
ing machine; Fig. 18 shows the 
clamps in which the silk is held while 
being combed. Fig. 19 shows the 
head end of the silk beard (a); (c) is a 

















FIG. 18. 


N, passes through the opening in the 
press, aa, allowing the latter to be 
raised or lowered. The silk held by 
the clamps in the press is combed by 
the flats on the apron. 

At the beginning of the process the 
press is adjusted at some distance 
from the plate and is gradually raised 
as the combing proceeds. When the 
process is completed on one side, the 
press is removed, turned over and 
again placed in position in the ma- 
chine in order to expose the stock on 





FIG. 20. 


the other side of the clamps to the 
action of the comb. 

More or less long silk finds its way 
to the flats and when they become 
filled the stock is cut crossways be- 


tween the flats and each section 


FIG, 19. 


beard as it comes from the filling 
machine, while (b) is the silk after it 
has been combed. 

Figs. 20 and 21 show recent modi- 
fications of the apron and flats with 


an automatic cleaner. Fig. 20 is a 
machine for short material. The silk 
from the plates, gg, is removed by the 
cylinder, T. From time to time the 
fleece is taken from this cylinder, T, 
by the apron and roller, a. A very 
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good arrangement is shown at Fig. 21 
for removing the silk from the comb- 
ing flats and converting it into a 
fleece or lap. Two strippers, a and b, 
are mounted so that they can be 
turned on a shaft, C, in such a way as 
to bring either a or b in contact with 
the flats as desired. In Fig. 21 the 
stripper, a, is shown in contact with 
the flats to remove the silk. When 
(a) becomes filled the strippers are 
swung on the shaft, C, so as to bring 
the stripper, b, in contact with the 
flats. By changing the gears the 
stripper, b, is set in motion, while 


How the Mill Stood It. 
BY BEN SHAW. 


“Mind you, I don’t say that these 
college-bred chaps ain’t just as clever 
as any boys, nor that college learnin’ 
won’t work in all right in its place, 

cause ‘twill. But it takes a speck 
more’n a tight hat-band to run a mill, 
An’ if you'd been here when the ‘old 
man’ gave him his ‘charge,’ as the 
judge calls it when he puts the fin- 
ishin’ touches on the jury after the 
lawyers have got through muddlin’ 
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W&Y DON’T YOU KEEP ALL THE COTTON TOGETHER? 


stripper, a, is stopped and the silk 
removed; when stripper, b, becomes 
filled, the position of the strippers is 
again changed. 

This lap of waste silk is then run 
through the filling machine to be 
again prepared for the combing proc- 
ess. This stock is used for the 
cheaper grades of goods. The produc- 
tion of a comber depends upon that 
of the filling machine, upon the speed 
of the flats and the skill of the opera- 
tor. With very good material from 12 
to 15 pounds of silk a day can be 
combed on one machine. 

(To be continued.) 





—Years do not make wise men; they 
make old men.—Mme. Swetchine. 


Open one eye to sell, two to buy.-- 
Arabian proverb. 


‘em up, you ‘ld know that we'll see 
some fun "fore long. That youngster 
didn’t need no check-rein, now you 
bet. His head was plumb up in the 
air an’ he jest told his dad that he 
guessed he didn’t need to worry, 
‘cause he hadn’t hung ‘round here a 
year for nothin’, an’ he could handle 
the ‘cattle’ all right. I kind ’er reckon 
his ‘cattle’ will show they ain’t used 
to his way of handlin’ long ’fore he 
gets nis second wind.” 

The speaker, who was none other 
than our old frienu, Dan Walker, 
turned and started to take the ele- 
vator to the next floor. 

“Hold on, Dan, what are you driv- 
ing at? That’s the first I’ve heard 
about this thing. What’s up with the 
‘old man’?”’ 

“What's up! 


Why, he’s goin’ to 
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byngland 
ideas; 
months an’ leaves the place in charge 
of ‘my Bob.’ Says the mill ought to 
run itself You know he 
thinks Bob’s the smartest rooster that 


Saturday to get some new 


goin’ to be gone about six 


anyway. 


ever was born.” 

“Well,” replied Wilkins, the boss of 
Bob's 
man’s’ 

But 
alone, I don’t care what he does, 

“Yes, but that’s jest what 
goin’ to do, Wilkins. It 
to let 
he’s got some ideas on modern man- 


repairs, “I can see finish, or 


ours, or the ‘old fertune, and 


perhaps all three. if he lets me 


he ain't 
ain't in him 


‘well enough’ alone. He says 


—_— 
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start with the picker room. At first 
nothing appeared to need reforming 
here. He noticed, that the 
cotton was kept in separate piles. 
“What's this for? Why don’t you 
keep all this cottton together instead 
of seattering it all 
he inquired of a 


however, 


room ?” 
But 
smiled 


over the 
picker-tender. 
the dusky son of Greece 
his shoul- 
which the 
newly made superintendent could not 
understand, but which probably 
meant that he didn’t talk English. 
ob turned impatiently away, went 
back to his office and sent for Walker. 


him, 
and said something 


sweetly on shrugged 


ders 
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YOU'VE WURKED ON THUSK OLD FASHIONKD IDEAS 80 LONG, DAN, YOU THINK 
THERE CAN’T BE ANYTHING NEW. 


agement or somethin’ like that an’ he 
thinks they'll work in everything jest 
as he wants ’em to. That's some of 
that’s why I 

If he 
find he’s up 

And, 
an emphatic nod, he started the ele- 


his college learnin’ an’ 
I did about it. 
he'll 


solid.” 


said what tries 


any of it on me, 


against somethin’ with 


vator and ascended to the card room. 

As Walker had prophesied, Bob lost 
no time in making it generally known 
that he “the 
familiar with the outside appearance 
machine in the mill. 


was man.” He was 


of evel To his 
way of thinking, the inside workings 
were of secondary importance. They 
would take care of themselves. 
“adminis- 
decided to 


To be systematic in his 


tration of reforms” he 


Upon Dan's appearing he repeated 


his question, 

“Why, you know that farther pile 
is long staple, quarters to five-six- 
teenths, and the other is short,” was 
the surprised Dan's reply. 

“Well, to do about 
it? Why don’t you put them both to- 


gether and save that floor space? We 


what's that got 


” 


need all the room we can get. 


“Mix ’em! Man alive, you can’t mix 
You'd 


cockled yarn all over the mill”’ 


long and short staple. have 


“T guess not, Dan. You’ve worked 
on those old-fashioned ideas of yours 
so long that you think there can’t be 
Now I want 

well and I'll 


anything new. 
that 


you to 


mix cotton show 
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you that entirely wrong. 
‘that’s all now.” 

‘Hold on, Bob. You don’t under- 
stand. Don’t you see that when you 
have long and short staple in the 
same rolls the back roll won't let go 
of the long fibres an’ the next roll 


it's got to 


you're 


pulls it, in drawin’, an’ 
break or else, when it does get loose, 
it snaps forward an’ curls up. An’ 
all the time the short staple is 
drawin’ out uneven, gettin’ thin an’ 
thick, an’ when it comes to twist, the 
thin places get it all an’ the thick 
don’t get none.” 

“I said what I wanted you to do, 
I wasn’t asking for advice.” 
heel and 


Dan. 
Dan 
out like a shot. 
“I can stand followin’ up his crazy 
orders,’ he said, later in the day, in 


turned on his went 


conversation to a 
“but I don’t like 
down’ when I’m 
I s’pose that’s 


repeating the 
brother 
to get the 
tryin’ to help a man. 
what he calls ‘handlin’ his cattle.’ By 
Jinks! Wasn't I mad, though! You 
jest ought’er heard me cuss when I 
mother 


overseer, 
‘throw 


got outside. I guess if my 
thought she 


mouth with 


hed been ’round she’d a 


needed to wash out my 


soap an’ water, same as she used to 


when I was a kid an’ she caught me 
sayin’ swear-words.” 

Returning to the 
gave orders to mix the cotton accord- 


picker-room, he 


ing to the new arrangement, but said 
nothing to the boss spinner as to what 
he might expect. 

It was not more than two days be 
fore Bancroft 
what was the 
towards Dan 
days, as he well remembered how the 
latter had “‘taken the wind out of his 
sails’? on a previous occasion, the de 
tails of which 
reader in a former article, ‘““The Trials 
of a Young Superintendent.” There 
it was told how the had 
brought out of a several 
hundred looms installed and the mill 
put upon a paying basis, all through 


around to see 
His 


mild 


came 
trouble. manner 


was very these 


were given to the 


overseers 


been rut, 


the efforts of a young superintendent 
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who, after accomplishing this, 
been called to a 
state. 


had 


mill in a southern 


“You've got some long staple mixed 
in, haven't you, Dan?’ he inquired, 
“I’m getting cockled yarn.” 

“I kind’er think I have. You'll get 
more ‘fore you get less, too,” was the 
encouraging reply, and Dan proceeded 
to explain his new orders. 

“Think I'll go an’ have it out with 
him right now. That’ll clear me.” 

“Hope you'll have better luck than 
I did,” was Dan’s cheering rejoinder. 
“What's the matter, Billy?’ as his 
“odd-job” man came running up. 

“They’s a pulley stuck on the coun- 
ter-shaft upstairs an’ I threw off the 
belt ‘cause it was smokin’.” 

“Well, slip over to the shop an’ get 
Wilkins in here.” 

Wilkins was soon on the scene and 
placing a ladder against the shaft, 
climbed it and felt of 
They were hot. 


the bearings. 
He looked in the drip 
cans beneath the hangers and found 
them full of oil. 

“Just as I thought,” he muttered. 
“Dan, who oils this shafting?”’ 

“Billy is supposed to do that,’ was 
the reply. 

“ Yes’ir,’ 
every day.” 

“But 
go, I mean?’ 

“Why 
“the bearin’s.” 
Walker, you get up 
and look at that oil hole in 
It’s filled up solid with dirt.” 
did as requested. 


, 


declared Billy, “I oil her 


where? Where does the oil 


why in a dazed manner, 


“Now, there 
the box. 
Walker 


“Well, I swow!” he ejaculated. 

“There’s nothing for it but to take 
that counter down and put up 
bearings. We'll find the 
shaft worn right through the babbitt 
and running on the iron. If it wasn’t 
for the hot that you 
have, I couldn’t find enough to keep 
With this parting shot 
Wilkins hurried away. 

“How in Tunket have you oiled that* 
shaftin’, Billy, an’ not seen that the 
How could 


new 
probably 


boxes fellows 


me busy.” 


oil hole was plugged up? 
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you help seein’ it when all the oil ran 
into the dripper?’ 

“Well, I don’t go ’way up ter oil it. 
I stan’ on a box an’ I’ve fixed the can 
on the end of a stick so’s I can jus’ 
reach it.” 

“How long have you been doin’ 
that?” 

‘“’Bout a couple er mont’s.”’ 

“Well, we'll go back to the old way 
now. An’ when you oil, [ want you 
to feel of the bearin’s an’ see that 
they ain’t gettin’ hot. I ain’t got no 
fault to find with your not workin’, 
Billy. You work hard enough but 
you don’t accomplish nothin’. You're 
like a squirrel goin’ ‘round in his 
cage. He keeps hhis legs wigglin’ an’ 
thinks he’s gettin’ over the ground, 
but he stops jest where he started. 
I’m goin’ over to the spinnin’ room if 
anybody wants me,” he added, after 
a& moment’s pause. “An’ I guess 
you’d better tend to puttin’ more 
weights on the drawin’. That staple’s 
goin’ to play the deuce with us, but if 
we hold down the rolls hard, it’ll help 
out some.” 

He found Bancroft in his room, 
having just returned from his inter- 
view with the “super,” but his face 
did not convey the impression that it 
had been a pleasant one. In fact, he 
looked decidedly sour. 

(To ‘be continued.) 





The Origin of the Word ‘“‘Tweed,” as 
Applied to Woolen Goods. 


Fairfield, Me., Dec. 17th, 1902. 
Editor Tertile World: 

I notice in the December issue of 
the Textile World in “Questions & 
Answers” an inquiry as to the mean- 
ing of the term “Tweeds” as applied 
to woolen cloth. Your answer is, as 
far as it goes, correct. I think it 
might interest you to know the de- 
rivation of the word. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, what is now the prosperous 
- manufacturing town of Galashiels, 
Scotland, was nothing more than a lit- 
tle village situated at the junction of 
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the river Tweed with a small stream 
called Galawater, fom which the 
town derives its name. The Rev. Mr. 
Douglass, who was parish minister of 
that district at that time, advanced 
money to a few weavers, who had 
previously done weaving at their own 
homes. These men formed a company 
for the increase of the industry in the 
district and built the first small mili 
in the town. 

The cloth manufactured there was a 
four-leaf twill, or as then spelled by 
the Scots “tweel.” As this business 
increased other mills sprang up, and 
by. and by the goods found their way 
to the London and other markets, and 
it was there that the name “Tweed” 
was first applied to the product of the 
Galashiels looms. The manner of its 
being so applied was the result of an 
accident. A consignment of goods 
had been sent to the old commission 
house of James Locke & Co., who 
were woolen goods dealers and expor- 
ters in Saville Street, London. The 
goods were designated on the bill as 
“Tweel” cloth. The handwriting be- 
ing poor, as it usually was in those 
days when the weavers were book- 
keepers, mill owners and everything 
else, the ‘I’ in the tweel had taken the 
form of a “d”. The London merchant 
noticed this on the hill or invoice, 
and thought it was a capital name to 
give the goods, and that it was in- 
tended as a compliment to the river of 
that name. The word became uni- 
versally adopted and Scotch Tweeds 
were, and have been ever since, in de- 
mand for men’s wear. 

At one time it was a hard and fast 
rule with manufacturers in Scotlind 
that a piece of tweed should be 
dressed so many ells long and finish 
so many yards; in other words, should 
shrink from 45 inches in length tw 
36 inches. Even today this rule is 
rigidly adhered to in some of the best 
mills in that country. 

As you say, however, in your an- 
swer to your correspondent, the 
word Tweed has become generalized 
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and may mean any piece of woolen 
goods as distinguished from worsteds 
oz fine finish faced cloths. 

Louis A, ANDERSON. 
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that a point in the centre of the piece 
will have passed through the rollers 
hefore the corresponding point at the 
selvage will have done so. This is 





Improved Regulating; Cloth Expander. 


The first essential of any expand- 
ing mechanism must be its efficiency 
to open out the fabric so that it leaves 
the machine at the desired width 
without being in any way damaged. 
What is known to the trade as “bow- 
ing,” or distorting of the 
sometimes found in fabrics 
have passed through expanders. If 
an examination is made of what 
often happens with mechanism of 
this kind, it will be seen that what 
takes place is the following: In pass- 
ing through the expander the cloth is 
stretched from the centre on either 
side to the selvages. The centre por- 
tion, therefore, not being subjected to 
the stretching process, travels direct 
through the expander. From the cen- 
tre to the selvage two motions are 
going on. The cloth is traveling for- 
ward and outward from the centre at 
the same time. If the expander is not 
designed to overcome this, it is argued 


weft, is 
which 


the cause of “bowing.” 

We illustrate this month an expand- 
ing device invented by Mr. William 
Mycock, a manufacturer of Manches- 
ter, England, invented in the first 
place for his own use, and afterwards 
placed on the market. It has met 
with immediate success in Great 
Britain. Thos. Leyland & 
Co., 53 India St., Boston, have secured 
the sole agency for the United States 
and Canada. It consists, as will be 
seen, of three arched shafts, carrying 
brass discs and partly round 
which the fabric passes. By reason 
of the discs being mounted on arched 
shafts they do not lie parallel to one 
another, but from the centre of the 
shaft outwards are inclined at succes- 
sively increasing angles to the verti- 
cal. The dises are loosely mounted 
wpon the shaft, on which they revolve 
freely. At either end of each single 
dise specially shaped notches and pro- 
jections are formed, so that the pro- 
jections of one dise engage in the re- 


Messrs. 


over 
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cesses of the adjacent one and so on. 
The dises, which are carefully made, 
have grooves cut on their outer faces. 
The groove is of special section, and 
the dises are placed on the shafts so 
that the grooves on one side of the 
centre tend one way and the grooves 
on the opposite side the other. A bet- 
ter holding surface is presented to the 
cloth by this grooving. Upon reach- 
ing the appliance the qoth first 
passes over an ordinary wooden guide 
roller, and from thence in a vertical 
direction to the back of the first ex- 
panding roller, It remains in contact 
with this roller for one-fourth of its 
circumference, and passes from there 
in front of the second roller. This 
second roller, which is the centre one, 
is mounted on special movable bear- 
ings. Abutting against the bearings 
at either side of the machine are 
screws, on the forward ends of which 
fixed. A chain 
passes round these wheels, as shown 
in the illustration. On one of the 
screws in front of the chain wheel a 
handle is mounted. All that is re- 
quired is to correctly adjust both ends 
of the centre shaft, and thus the 
whole shaft is to turn the handle at 
one side. This can be done while the 
machine is in operation, and thus the 
cloth can be kept in contact with the 
centre shaft more or less as required. 
Leaving the centre shaft the cloth 
passes round the bottom stretching 
shaft, and forward to the drying ma- 
chine or whatever other machine is 
working in conjunction therewith. 


chain wheels are 


One main point which requires not- 
ing is that the expansion or stretching 
of the cloth is not brought about by 
friction but by adhesion. It is ex- 
tremely powerful in its action, but at 
he same time can be rotated by the 
slichtest pressure. The amount of 
stretch can be safely varied from the 
maximum to nothing while the ma- 
chine is running. Both sides of the 
cloth are acted wpon, and by this 
means doubled or curled edges are 
prevented. The appliance, although 
simply built, is extremely strong, 
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special care having been taken im the 
construction of bearings, etc. Messrs, 
Thos. Leyland & ©o., the American 
agents, have already introduced it to a 
number of the large bleacheries and 
finishing works,.and have yet to hear 
from one who is not greatly pleased 
with it. It is patented in this country 
as well as Great Britain and Conti- 
nental countries. 

It has been put to hard tests. One 
manufacturer attached it directly to a 
ealender, and found it did the work 
as satisfactorily as where the cloth 
had previously been run several times 
through an opener. Another reported 
that it worked like a charm on corset 
jeans, which are most difficult to 
handle. 

We understand that it will be put in 
on trial and the agents invite corre- 
spondence. 


Firing with Soit Coal. 


From the Locomotive, Hartford, Conn. 


It is generally assumed, in firing 
steam boilers, that the fuel is burned 
under conditions over which the fire- 
man or engineer has little or no coa- 
trol; and that any man who can keep 
up a proper supply of steam is equally 
That such 
an opinion is very erroneous is fully 
shown by many almost daily observa- 
tions; and one case in point will be 
enough to illustrate the fact. In a 
certain plant of three or four hundred 
horse-power the water for the boilers 
was passed through a meter, the coal 
was carefully weighed, and the fire- 
room log was kept by a competent 
man, 

In this way 
that Mr. ‘A. 
eight pounds of water per pound of 
fuel, while Mr. B. apparently just the 
same kind of a man, evaporated over 
nine pounds, the difference between 
the two results being exactly two 
pounds of water per pound of coal in 
favor of Mr. B. 

It is also a fact that much of the 


good witb any other man. 


it was easily shown 


evaporated less than 
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waste generally attributed to the 
steam engine is in reality due to lack 
of knowledge and skill in the boiler- 
That a certain quantity of air 
is necessary in secure per- 
fect combustion, is well known; that 
too much air detracts from the econ. 
omy and injures the 
well known; and the skilled and ex 


rool, 


order to 


boiler, is also 
perienced engineer needs no anemo- 
meter to tell him when he has reached 
the delicate point where the air sup- 
ply is just right. 


Fie. 8. — Bap-Fraivo: Swe View or Funnace. 


A glance at his fires, a knowledge 
of his chimney draft, a look at his 
dampers, and an understanding of the 
work his boilers are doing, are suffi 
cient to 


boilers and 


But there are 
not all of 


this manner, 


guide him. 


boilers, which 
for or fired in 
that 
our illustrations apply. 

In Fig. 1 a 
shown, from six to nine inches thick. 
It is kept thicker at the back end and 
furnace the 
raciated 


ore cared 


and it is to those are not that 


bituminous coal fire is 


walls and in 
the 


walls 


along the 
heat 
from the side the 
causes the coal in these places to burn 
faster than that on the the 
grate. 


corners, because 


and bridge 


rest of 
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It is kept solid and in form by 
quickly sprinkling a thin uniform lay- 
er of coal on alternate sides of the 
furnace at frequent intervals, and by 
filling in such parts as may burn hol- 
low. If the neglected for a 
time it is morally certain to 
burn hollow, and holes will develop, 
through which the cool air in the 
ash-pit will pour up freely, chilling 
the hot combustion and 
materially lessening the efficiency of 
the 


fire is 
short 


gases of 


boiler. 


Bap Frove. Pian View oF Furnace. 

. 2 illustrates what is called coke 
firing. The grate is covered with in- 
Fig. 1, 


where a 


candescent fuel as in 
the 


eighteen 


except 
windrow 
built of 


near doors, 


inches wide, and 


fresh coal, extends entirely across the 


front of the furnace. The heat to 


which this windrow is exposed causes 
it to 
a gas 


coke as it would in a retort in 


and to give off the in- 
that it 
which are burned as they pass back 
over the bed of 


When 


mass of 


works, 
flammable 


gases 


contains, 
incandescent fuel, 


fresh fuel is required this 
coke and dis- 


tributed evenly over the grate, bear- 


is broken up 


ing in mind the necessity of keeping 


a good supply on those portions of the 
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fire which tend to burn the fastest. 
When the fire has again become in- 
candescent, fresh coal is put to coke, 
and so the firing continues. In this 
method of running a fire it is still all- 
important to prevent holes from burn- 
ing through, and admitting undue 
quantities of air into the furnace. 
Other methods of firing are often 
seen. Oue is, to fire only at consider- 
able intervals, throwing on coal so 
heavily as to almost shut off the draft 
for a time. Fires run in this way 


and then left to themselves burn hol- 


low, and air rushes through the holes, 
burning the fuel away around the 
edges of them, and thus constautly 
enlarging them until after a time a 
strong current of cool air passes un- 
checked up through the grates, along 
the side walls and the bridge, and the 
hot gases coming from the coal are so 
chilled by it that it is almost impos- 
sible to make steam. 

The same result follows when the 
coal is heaped upon the center of the 
grate like a haycock, as shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4; and in both cases the 
invariable result is a hard-worked 
fireman, laboring manfully to keep 
up steam, and a bitter complaint from 
the office at the cost of the fuel con- 
sumed. The cold air that passes up 
through the empty places on the grate, 
and which must be heated and passed 
out at the chimney, puts a constant 
drain upon the coal piles and a con- 
stant effort upon the muscles of the 
fireman, who punches and works 
away, fretting at the poor steaming 
qualities of the boilers and at his in- 
ability to keep the pressure up to 
the desired point. 

To burn bituminous coal without 
smoke has long been the hope of in- 
ventors and engineers, for it is sen- 
erally admitted that an enormous 
waste occurs when any considerable 
amount of smoke issues from the 
chimney. It is true that smoke is a 
sure indication of imperfect combus- 
tion, but the vapor ordinarily seen 
coming from the chimney is not all 
smoke. 
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The dense black smoke sometimes 
seen consists almost entirely of uncon- 
sumed carbon, but the composition of 
the lighter smoke is very different. 
Most coal contains a considerable 
quantity of meisture, especially bi- 
tuminous coal; and this moisture is, of 
course, evaporated by the heat of the 
fire, and driven off as steam, in com- 
pany with other products of combus- 
tion, giving the light vapor usually 
seen issuing from the chimneys. 

Even the densest smoke contains 
but a small quantity of unconsumed 
carbon, a8 measured in pounds, though 
of course it is likely to contain a 
considerable quantity of invisible 
gases that would have been burned 
and utilized had the combustion been 
more perfect. The biack smoke is 
usually given off when long flames of 
a yellowish or reddish hue lap along 
the whole length of the boiler and 
perhaps pass into the flues. 

When the damper is right, and the 
draft good, and the fires well laid, so 
that all parts of the grate are evenly 
covered, the lazy smoke flame is 
changed to a short flame of intense 
brightness. 

Too much air is as capable of pro- 
ducing smoke as too little; for by its 
chilling action, previously explained. 
it makes perfect combustion impos- 
sible, and causes the same dense cloud 
to appear at the stack. 

In charging fresh coal it is a good 
plan to leave the furnace door ajar 
slightly until the fire has burned up a 
little so as to admit an extra supply of 
air, that which passes up through tho 
grate being checked for a few 
ments by the fresh fuel. 

If the door is kept wide open the 
boiler will be cooled down and may be 
severely strained, and a big column of 
cold air will pass right over the fire 
in a body, and up the chimney; but if 
the door is kept half or three-quarters 
of an inch ajar the air that is ad- 
mitted will distribute itself through 
the furnace pretty uniformly, and will 
consume the gases given off by the 
fresh coal. As soon as these gases 


mo- 





KNITTING MACHINE 


burn off the door should again be 
tightly shut. 





An Improved Knitting Machine for 
Fancy Goods. 


An attachment to a circular knit. 
ting machine for the production of 
stripes and other designs has recently 
been invented and patented by the 
well known knitting machine builders, 
Walter Stafford and Robert C. Holt, 
of the firm of Stafford & Holt, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 


FIG. 1. 
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for the pattern-controller band. This 
driving mechanism consists of a ver- 
tical pattern-controller shaft having a 
pinion on its lower end driven by the 
gear on the cylinder. The bracket is 
formed with forwardly projecting 
lugs, between which is mounted a 
pattern-controller gear, which is keyed 
on the shaft and which meshes with 
the teeth formed in one edge of the 
pattern-controller band. The pattern- 
controller band is endless and support- 
ed on two idle pulleys and adjustably 
mounted on the ends of a rod which 


FIG. 4, 
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FIG. 2. 

The object of the device is to in- 
crease the range of the pattern con- 
troller and make the machine more 
efficient. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation of a 
knitting-cylinder with the improve- 
ment applied. Fig. 2 is an elevation 
and partly in section, the section be- 
ing taken on the line x x of Fig. 1. 
Fig. 3 is a top plan view with the 
parts broken away to show the pat- 
tern-controller band and its pinion. 
Fig. 4 is a sectional view on a vertical 
plan parallel to Fig. 1. 

On the bottom of the bed-plate is 
secured an annular gib to hold the 
cylinder in place, and on the cylinder 
above the bed-plate is a driving gear, 
which drives the driving-pinion for 
the pattern-controller. 

On the bed-plate is secured a brack- 
et carrying the driving mechanism 
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FIG, 3. 


is supported by and longitudinally ad- 
justable on the bracket. 

One of the idle pulleys on the rod is 
higher than the other, so that the end- 
less controller-band will be in the 
same vertical plane as the needle 
cylinder, but arranged at an angle to 
the horizontal plane of the same, and 
the band is provided on its edge with 
notches, spaced apart the required 
distance to form projections, adapted 
to engage the needle butts of certain 
needles to elevate them, while those 
needles which pass the edge of the 
band between the projections are not 
engaged nor elevated. 

It will be seen that the band is re- 
movable, so that bands with notches 
at different distances apart may be 
employed to form different designs. 

On the bed-plate contiguous to the 
periphery of the cylinder in front of 
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are guide- 


pattern- 


the bracket, removable 
plates, which maintain the 
controller band in operative position 
and which may be removed to permit 
the introduction of different bands. 
The operation is as follows: When 
the cylinder is revolved by means of 
revolves 


the driving-pinion the gear 


which in turn transmits 
the pattern-controller 
means of the 


gear, 


the pinion, 
its motion to 
band by intermediate 
the 


dimensions of the gears being such as 


pattern-controller relative 
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pattern-controller rotates. Thus the 
range of the pattern-controller is in- 


creased, 





Mills and Mill Life in England. 


BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER FOR THE 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


(Continued from November 


Perhaps the most striking illustra- 


making 
the 


that are 
behind America in 


tion of the 
fall 


causes 


England 





AN ENGLISH FACTORY VILLAGE. 


to move the pattern-controller band at 
the 
speed of the cylinder 


a speed equal to circumferential 

The machine has generally two dif- 
ferent feeds of yarn, and when a pro 
jection on the pattern-controller band 
needle it 
the 
carried 


under a butt of a 


engages 


wil! gradually lift the same until 


rotation of has 


the needle out of the path of the band, 


the cylinder 


when the needle will engage onto the 

cam situated adjacent to the band. 
The taken 

needle is knit in the fabric to produce 


yarn up by this raised 
a stripe or design therein, while the 
needles which pass the band opposite 
the notches are not raised to engage 
the said cam and for that 
not knit at all on feed of 
machine. 

By means of the longitudinal move- 
ment of the pattern-controller band 
the 
longer 
than 


reason do 


this the 


engagement for a 
are 


are in 
and 
machines in 


needles 
higher 
which the 


period raised 


with 


cotton trade of the world, is found in 
inventors and the 
bringing 


the attitude toward 


ideas they are constantly 


forward. In England | found a very 
large proportion of the manufacturers 
are opposed to inventions as. evi- 
denced by what they do, rather than 
by what they say. 

I know this is a broad statement to 
and I criticised and 
chalenged on its truth, but I will try 
to give some facts which should 
vinee any fair minded man of the ab- 


make may be 


con 


solute accuracy of the statement. 
Everyone in America, from the ma- 
chine maker to the proprietor of the 
mill, is constantly on 
to encourage inventors in 


smallest the 
their 
efforts to increase the production of a 
machine, to decrease its cost or reduce 
running expenses, either by making it 
possible for one 
charge of a 


alert 


have 
of ma- 
chines or by eliminating the necessity 
of employing skilled help; they are 


employee to 


larger number 
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thus able to curtail expenses and at 
the same time reduce labor troubles. 
This, I think, everyone will admit to 
be true. 

In England I find this is very far 
from the case. Of course, all the nman- 
ufacturers claim they are progressive 
and uwp-to-date, and some of them 
really are radical enough to throw 
aside the time honored customs of 
their ancestors and adopt newer 
methods, as for instance, the Ashton 
Bros. Co., of Hyde, Cheshire, who are 
about to install 500 Northrop looms, 
and have men at the head of affairs 
encourage the 
But this 
instance only proves the statement I 


who are willing to 


adoption of improved ideas. 


found many man- 
hostile to the 
project, or at best, indifferent. 


have made, for I 
sgers that are either 
that Northrop is 
Yorkshire 


man, and the probabitities are if he 


Everyone knows 


not an American, but a 


had stayed in Yorkshire he would 
still be 


week, 


working for 30 shillings a 


instead of being a well-todo 


man as at present. One has only to 


travel among the textile schools and 
machine shops of England to be con 
vineced of the fact that originality of 
ideas is actually discouraged. If one 
is daring enough to bring out a new 
idea or machine, he is given the cold 
whom he 
encouragement. One 


then: the in 


shoulder by those from 
should 


of two things 


receive 
happens 
ventor gives up the idea entirely or 


yoes to America, and this is 


English ideas are 
American capitalists 
mill manager, 


why so many 
brought out by 

To be a successful 
one needs a certain freedom from con- 
ventionalities and a sort of calculat- 
Ing ventursomeness, or what would be 
termed on “’change”’ as speculation. 
These qualities are indispensable in 
the management of a mill which is to 


be a success, and as I mentioned in 


my previous article, it is on these lines 


that America is so far in the lead. If 


a man is engaged in business, he 
look-out .for any 


ideas which will give him an advan- 


shonld be on the 


tage over his competitors. Of course, 
this is what they all think they are 
doing, but I am obliged to question 
the alertness of the English people in 
this respect. 

I have talked with inventors in 
England and studied the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor, and 
have come to the conclusion already 
given, that English methods and cus- 
toms tend decidedly to discourage 
originality of ideas. As one man said 
“The attitude of Lancashire 
managers toward inventors is largely 
one of toleration. They will listen to 
and if you are not too lengthy 
will go over the pros and cons of the 
case, but in the end you are either 
turned altogether or asked to 
call again after your invention is a 


success,” 


to me: 


you 


down 


This explains why England has no 
warp stop-motions at work, either me 
chanical or electrical, yet these ideas 
first brought forward by Bn 
glishmen; it also explains why they 


were 
were importing the 
while its inventor is a Keithley man. 
In America such firms as Crompton 


Northrop loon, 


& Knowles and The Draper Co. buy 
many new inventions that prove ap 
annually ex 
pend a large sum of money in testing 


solutely worthless and 


new ideas that are brought to their 
notice; yet this is more than offset by 
having the first use of the successful 
inventions, for it is the first users of 
these who get the richest benefits re 
sulting therefrom. 

New PEnglish mills are as well built 
as any in America, yet the spindles o1 
looms are the deciding factors, and 
just so long as the mills are without 
machinery of modern make, just so 
long will the BEnegtish manufacturers 
be handicapped. 

Another comparison between En 
glish and American methods is found 
in the fact that when I asked a man- 
ufacturer in England why he did not 
get more up-to-date machines, he said 
he could not afford to lose the value 
of the present ones. And yet it Is 
only a few months ago that a mill in 
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Lowell installed 1,000 new looms and 
actually had the old looms broken up 
and sold for old metal. 

There is one thing in English weave 
rooms that certainly should be abol- 
ished, and that is the practice of hav- 
ing the weaver attend to other things 
besides his looms. It was somewhat 
of a surprise 'to me to see the weavers 
carrying weft about the room, and 
more of a surprise to see them unroll 
the cloth from their looms, inspect 
each yard of the piece, taking off the 
loose ends, etc., and carry the piece to 
the cloth booker where it was again 
inspected and passed upon. All these 
things take the time of the operatives 
that could otherwise be used in at- 
tending to the looms. 

In conversing with the operatives 
in the different mill centres I found 
that the high wages paid in America 
was having a great tendency to draw 
them from such cities as Preston, 
Blackburn and Accrington, to the 
United States, and many more will, 
during the next few months, go to 
Fall River, New Bedford and other 
cities. In fact, I was in several 
houses in Preston where the people 
were only waiting to hear from their 
relatives who are already there betore 
they went too. 

The difference in expense of liv- 
ing in England in comparison to 
America is not so very great and 
when we consider the better class 
of houses in which the American 
operatives live and the real luxuries 
that many of them enjoy, it is not 
surprising that so many old _ peo- 
ple leave the land of their birth 
and commence anew in America. One 
man who left England at the age of 
48 and at the time was earning $6.00 
a week, at the end of three years in 
America was earning from $10.00 to 
$12.00 and ‘has a snug little balance in 
the bank. 

House rent is about half the price 
of American rents, but ‘this is offset 
by the surroundings.. A comparison 
of the village shown in the illustra- 
tion with the mil! villages in America 
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will be of interest. The cost of food 
is about the same in England as in 
America and the quantity and the 
quality are certainly in favor of the 
American operative. 

Nearly all the mill workers wear 
wooden soled shoes with an iron plate 
nailed to them; three roasted potatoes 
bought on the street for two cents, 
and a handful of salt is their usual 
Saturday night supper. 





Textile School Methods in Germany. 


An interesting account of the meth- 
ods of a small textile school in Ger- 
many is given by the U. S. Consul at 
Glauchau. He writes: 

“There were formerly two technical 
schools here, both founded in 1858. 
The purposes were the same, although 
one was somewhat exclusive, giving 
instruction to the sons of manufactur- 
ers and merchants only. About 1868, 
both applied to the Government for 
financial assistance, which was 
granted on condition that they unite. 
This was soon brought about, and the 
Government appropriated the sum of 
5,000 marks ($1,190), promising to give 
this amount each year if the city of 
Glauchau would appropriate 2,000 
marks ($476), which was agreed to, 
and since that time the school has re- 
ceived 7,000 marks ($1,666) yearly. 

“This amount, together with the 
small sum received for tuition, has 
enabled them to build a large and 
commodious building and maintain a 
corps of teachers. Instruction is 
given in both day and evening classes 
in the theory and practical work of 
weaving and pattern drawing, the 
creation of designs as applied to tex- 
tiles, the making and calculating of 
jacquard cards, drawing and coloring 
from nature. The course takes usu- 
ally about three years and costs na- 
tives of Saxony 40 pfennigs (9 1/2 
cents) a week. 





Idleness is the stupidity of the 
body; stupidity, the idleness of the 
mind.—A. Dumas, fils. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 


Dye Recipes for January. 





The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, whi 
& BP y BP : ch is issued each month by 


TILE WORLD. The 


upplement contains 


colored samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it i bad 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and Pntcn the tt it | yon *y market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a x Owe pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 


vation. Subscription price for the TExTI 


Recipe No. 1. 
Red en Worsted Varn. 
Phenylene Red B on i00 lbs. of wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Phenylene Red B. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 160° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boiling temperature 
for one hour. For light shades the 
acid should be added gradually and 
the acetic acid may be replaced with 
one-half the amount of sulphuric acid. 

Phenylene Red B produces shades 
which are fast to acids and alkalies 
and quite fast to light and rubbing. 


Recipe No. 2. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Blue C O R on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
% Ib. Alizarine Blue C O R. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
E lbs. Sulphuric Aci‘. 

Enter yarn at 160° F., bring slowly 
to a boil and dye at a boiling tem- 
perature for one hour. 

Alizarine Blue C O R is distin- 
guished for its bright blue shade and 
easily level dyeing property. It is ex- 
tremely fast to light and remarkably 
fast to wear and perspiration, and is 
well adapted for the production of 
either self shades or in combination 
with other similar dye stuffs. 


Recipe No. 3. 


Brown (Compound Shade) on Wor- 
ated Varn. 
Compound Shade on 100 lbs. worsted 


yarn. 


RLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 


Prepare the dye bath with 

3 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant. 

3/4 lb. Meta Chrome Brown B. 
4/10 lb. Meta Chrome Bordeaux B. 
6/10 lb. Meta Chrome Yellow R, 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 213.215 Water 
St., New York.) 


Enter at about 150° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boiling temperature 
for 21% hours. 

This combination produces a brown 
of excellent fastness, and valuable for 
the dyeing of loose wool. 


Recipe No. 4. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Fast Yellow G on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2% lbs. Chrome Fast Yellow 2 G. 


(A. Klipstetn & Co., 122 Pearl 8t., 
New York.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn cold, raise gradually to 
boil and dye at a boil one-half hour, 
then add 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil one-half hour longer. 
add 

1% lbs. Potassium Dichromate 
and continue the boiling another half 
hour. , 

Chrome Fast Yellow 2 G produces 
excellent shades of yellow, very fast 
to light and milling and very useful 
in production of compound shades. 


Then 


Recipe No. 5. 
Green on Cotton Varn. 
Tetrazo Brilliant Green D D on 100 
lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Tetrazo Brilliant 
D D. 


Green 
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(New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William 8t., New York.) 


25 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Brilliant Green D D is an 
excellent direct cotton green, dyes 
evenly and possesses good coloring 
power. 


Recipe No. 6. 
Bluish Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Lanafuchsine 6 B on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Lanafuchsine 6 B. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to &a 
boil and dye at a boil for about one 
hour, exhausting the dye bath if pos- 
sible. 

Lanafuchsine 6 B is characterized 
by its level dyeing property and fast- 
ness to light. 


Recipe No. 7. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Cashmere Black 6 B on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 Ibs. Cashmere Black 6 B. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
15 Ibs. Sodium Bisulphate. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour. 

Cashmere Black 6 B gives an ex- 
cellent shade, similar to logwood 
black. It dyes extremely level, and 
its fastness is good. 


Recipe No. 8. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Alizarine Red B on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Acid Alizarine Red B. 


(HH. A. Metz, 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 
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Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour. Then add 

3 lbs. of Potassium Bichromate 
and boil one-half hour longer. 

Acid Alizarine Red B equalizes well 
and penetrates excellently, and is ex- 
ceedingly fast to light, rubbing and 
alkalies and stands other require 
ments very well indeed. 


Recipe No. 9. 
Biue (Compouné Shade) on Worsted 
Yarn. 
Compound Shade on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
54% ibs. Indocyanine B. 
% lb. Guinea Violet 4 B. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 213-215 Water 
S8t., New York.) 


10 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Enter at 150° F., bring to boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour. 
This combination produces a blue 
of excellent fastness, and valuable for 


the dveing of loose wool. 


Recipe No. 10. 


Slate on Worsted Yarn. 


Domingo Chrome Black on 100 Ibs. 


worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Domingo Chrome _ Black 
F F. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Plate 
New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at boil for ™% of an hour. 
Then add 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid 
Continue boiling one-half hour and 
exhaust the dye bath by adding from 
one to two pounds of Sulphuric Acid. 
Cool the bath somewhat and after- 
treat for one hour in a boiling bath 
containing 
2 Ibs. Potassium Dichromate. 
Domingo Chrome Black F F is one 
of the very fastest blacks on the 
market and will stand fulling and 
sunlight to a remarkable extent. 
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Recipe No. 11. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Phenylene Violet R on 100 Ibs. 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Phenylene Violet R 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water 8St., 
New York.) 


4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 160° F., 

boil and dye at a boiling temperature 
for one hour. 

For light shades the acid should be 
added gradually, and the Acetic Acid 
may be replaced with half the amount 
of Sulphuric Acid. 

Phenylene Violet R produces shades 
which are fast to acids and alkalies 
and quite fast to light and rubbing. 


bring slowly to a 


Recipe No. 12. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 


Chlorantine Brown R on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chlorantine Brown R. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Chlorantine Brown R possesses all 
the characteristic properties of the 
direct cotton colors, and its fastness 
is very good. 


Recipe No. 13. 
Red oa Weol and Cotton Union 
Geods. 
Sultan Red 10 B on 100 Ibs. cotton 
wool and union goods. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Sultan Red 10 B. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Dye at boil for one-half hour, then 
shut off steam and dye one-half hour 
longer. 

Sultap Red 10 B produces an excel- 
lent and level shade of dark red on 
union goods. 


Recipe No. 14. 
Gelden Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Gold, No. 11,927, on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Gold, No. 11,927. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180°, bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Direct Gold, No. 11,927, possesses all 
properties of the 
direct cotton colors, for such a color 


the characteristic 
possesses good fastness. 


Recipe No. 15. 
Black on Cotten Yarn. 
Pyrol Black G Cone. on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
14 lbs. Pyrol Black G Cone. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place, 
New Yerk.) 


21 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 
Dissolve bath at a boil, 
cool slightly and enter yarn. 


these in 


Dye for one hour at about 203° F. 
(just 
terial 
liquor. 


below boil) and keep the ma 
below the surface of the dye 
Rinse as 


soon as possible 


after taking from the dye bath and 
add a little alum, say 4 or 5%, to final 
wash water. 

Black G 
properties of the 


blacks, and gives 


Pyrol possesses all the 


valuable sulphur 
a shade extremely 
fast to light and soaping, and stands 
washing very well. The amount of 
lye stuff may be greatly reduced in 


the second and third baths. 


tecipe No. 16. 
Blue oa Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Indone R on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Immedial Indone R. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 
St., New York.) 


15 lvs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
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10 lbs. Common Salt, 

Enter at 125° F. and dye for one 
hour just below the boil, keeping the 
material as well under the surface of 
the dye liquor as possible. Wash as 
quickly as possible. 

The color is rendered faster and im- 
proved by after-treating for one-half 
hour in a bath made up with 

1% lb. Potassium Bichromate. 
2 lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Immedial Indone R produces a very 
fast shade of blue resembling Indigo 
in certain respects. 





Correction. 


In the article on “Diazotizing and 
Developing Machine,” by Roger Wil- 
liams, in December issue, appeared 
in the second paragraph a sentence 
that should have read, “Diazotizing 
the yarn hot does the yarn no good.” 
The omission of the word “hot” re- 
sulted in conveying an entirely differ- 
ent meaning from that intended. 





Redo for Reducing Indigo. 


In spite of the great progress made 
in chemistry and the astonishing de- 


velopment of artificial dyestuffs, 
indigo, whether natural or artificial, 
has kept the first place among dye- 
stuffs on account of its fastness and 
richness of shade. The process of 
converting indigo into an extract by 
treating with sulphuric acid, gives a 
dye easily applied, but lacking the 
fastness of pure indigo. The only 
means by which a fast indigo color 
ean be obtained has, up to this time, 
been the vat process which necessi- 
tates the reduction of indigo. 

There are various kinds of these 
fermenting chemical vats, the princi- 
pal being the hyposulphite, the lime, 
the copperas and the wood vats, in all 
of which indigo blue is converted into 
indigo white, the latter being soluble 
in alkali. 

The difficulties in managing fer- 
menting vats are well known; the 
methods have been handed down to 
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us from earliest times, and these vats 
are today managed in the same old 
empirical way by that class of dyers 
that transmit their routine from 
father to son, and control their opera- 
tions by their eyes and nose in default 
of scientific knowledge. 

MM. Collin and Benoist endeavored 
in 1885 to remedy this state of affairs 
by means of their fermenting vat. It 
marked an important step in the 
progress of indigo dyeing, and the 
chemist, while not the son of an 
indigo dyer, yet had the pretension to 
manage indigo vats and effected great 
economies. Nevertheless, science re- 
treated before routine and the vat 
dyer has remained king of indigo 
dyeing. 

In 1871 MM. Schutzenberger and de 
Laland patented a hydrosulphite vat 
which was intended to replace the fer- 
menting vat for wool, MM. Descat- 
Leleux and Alfred Motte have ex- 
ploited a process of dyeing cloth in a 
hydrosulphite vat. As soon as the 
process became public property, sev- 
eral other plants were established for 
dyeing worsted, but for military cloth, 
and especially for loose wool, the 
hydro sulphide vat has failed to de- 
throne the old fermenting vat. 

The reducing agent of Schutzen. 
berger is too unstable; its use requires 
too much care and the price is too 
high. These defects have prevented 
the Schutzenberger process from dis- 
placing the copperas vat for vegetable 
fibres and this new vat is conse- 
quently not found in any of the large 
dyeing establishments in the Lille dis- 
trict. 

It has been therefore a great indus- 
trial problem to find a new reducing 
agent applicable to all fibres, easily 
managed, giving satisfactory and fast 
shades at a relatively low price. In 
a word, a reducing agent having all 
the advantages of the hydrosulphite 
vat with none of its defects. 

MM. Louis Descamps and Joseph 
Harding, uniting their efforts, have 
succeeded in preparing a new reduc- 
ing agent which promises most satis- 
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factory results; it is called Redo, and 
has been tried with success in several 
dyehouses. It is probable that before 
long it will become an important com- 
mercial product. 

This reducing agent, which is much 
more powerful than hydrosulphite of 
soda, is a neutral salt, very white and 
coming in the form of a thick paste, 
which it is necessary to prevent from 
drying in order to retain its dyeing 
properties. 

The probable industrial applications 
of Redo are numerous and interesting, 
among them being the decoloration of 
sugar, tanning extracts, shades on 
cotton and woolen shoddy. Already 
the use of Redo in indigo vats is well 
established. The facility with which 
it is used, the beauty of the shades 
and the production obtained assure its 
success in practical work. 

The dye and samples of woolen, silk 
and cotton goods dyed with it can be 
seen at the Technical Institute at 
Roubaix and the Exposition at Lille. 
—l'Industrie Textile. 





Dyeing Aniline Black.* 


K. OZEHLER, OF FENBACH, O M. 
(Continued from December 


Printing Color: Thickening, 70 
parts; aniline salt K. Oecehler, 10 
parts; water, 15 parts; copper sulphide 
paste (24 per cent.), 5 parts. Substi- 
tute 1/2 part of water by 1/2 part of 
ammonium chloride, if no ammonia 
has been added before. 

One part of vanadium solution for 
500 parts of printing color may be 
used in place of the copper sulphide. 

Thickening: Gum tragacanth solu- 
tion 1.15, 80 parts; water, 300 parts; 
wheat starch, 72 parts; British gum, 
72 parts; sodium chlorate, 32 parts. 

Copper Sulphide Paste: Flowers of 
sulphur, 32.7 parts; caustic soda 61.6 
deg. ‘[w., 185 parts; bluestone, 125.5 
parts. 

The sulphur dissolves in the caustic 
soda in about 24 hours. The liquor 
has to be stirred from time to time, 
passed through a sieve and diluted 


with about 1,500 parts of water 176 
deg. F. 

The bluestone should be dissolved 
in about 2,000 parts of water. This 
solution is then added to the sulphur 
solution. ‘The precipitate formed is 
well washed and stored under water. 
Before using, pour on a calico filter 
and allow the water to run off. The 
paste contains now about 24 per cent. 
of dry sulphide. 

Vanadium Solution: Ammonium 
vanadate, 1 part; hydrochloric acid 
32.4 deg. Tw., 5 parts; water, 10 parts; 
glycerine, 0.5 parts; water, 5 parts. 

Dissolve and heat until the blue 
coloration appears, then add 78.5 parts 
of water. The aniline salt is dissolved 
in water, if necessary a little am- 
monia added, and well mixed with the 
thickening. After printing and drying 
at 80 to 90 deg. F. age in the ageing 
chamber (6 to 8 hours) or pass through 
the Mather-Platt. 

This is followed by chroming for 5 
minutes at 140 deg. F. (10 Ibs. of 
bichrome and 1 Ib. of sulphuric acid 
per 1,000 gals. of water) rinsing and 
soaping for 20 minutes at 140 deg. F. 
(2.5 lbs. of soap per 100 gals. of water). 
After this rinse and dry. 

The printing recipe given above may 
be considered as an average example. 
The proportions may have to be al- 
tered according to circumstances. In 
the case of deeply engraved rollers 
with heavy patterns, a weaker color 
should be used. Cloth prepared with 
Turkey red oil requires a strong color, 
which must not contain any free ani- 
line oil. 

Il. STEAMED BLACK. 

The cloth is padded with a mixture 
of aniline salt, yellow prussiate and 
sodium The padding ma- 
chine should be connected with the 
hot flue. 

After drying at a temperature not 
exceeding 122 deg. F., the black is de- 
veloped with steam, by passing the 
eloth once or twice through the 
Mather-Platt. 

For a plain black, this process is 
only used in exceptional circum- 


chlorate. 
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stances. It is mostly used in printing. 

White patterns on a black ground 
(Prud’homme and mourning articles) 
are produced by counteracting the for- 
mation of the black at certain places, 
by means of printing the padded and 
dried cloth with alkalies or with re- 
ducing agents or with substances 
which act in both ways such as caus- 
tic soda, soda, sodium acetate, hypo- 
sulphite, monosulphite, bisulphite, 
rhodanate, etc. 

Colored reserves are produced by 
adding suitable and fixing 
agents to the white reserve. In this 
manner colored discharges are pro- 
duced on an aniline black ground. 

The following 
discharges: 

(a) Pigment colors, fixed with albu- 
yellow, ver- 


colors 


colors are used for 


men, such as chrome 
milion, ultramarine, chrome-green. 

Tannin antimony lakes of basic 
colors, such as safranine, methylene 
blue. 

Barium, aluminium and lead lakes 
of azo colors. 

Sodium acetate is mostly 
discharging agent. 

To prevent filling 
graved parts on the printing roller, 
rotating and counterbrush should be 
employed. 

(b) Some of the direct dyeing cotton 
colors, such as toluylene orange G, 
with the addition of soda and sodium 
phosphate. 

After steaming 
bichrome 
soap, wash and dry. 
which are not very fast, such as the 
tannin lakes, are soaped only. 

Padding Solution: 40 lbs. aniline 
salt K. Oehler dissolved in 6 
water; 26 lbs. yellow Prussiate 
solved in 15 gals. water; 15 Ibs. so- 
3 gals. 


used as 


up of the en- 


through hot 
100) 


Discharge colors 


pass 


solution (1 in wash, 


gals. 

dis- 
dium chlorate dissolved in 
water. 

Each of these three salts has to be 
dissolved separately in the quantity of 
In the case of the prus- 
siate the water may be warm. The 
cold solutions are afterwards mixed. 

The padding has to be conducted, 


water given. 
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that the cloth retains its own weight 
in solution. 

For very thin, light goods it is ad- 
visable to make the padding liquor 
slightly alkaline, by adding a little 
ammonia. 

White Discharge: 2 lbs. 5 1/2 ozs. 
wheat starch; 1 gal. 2 3/4 gills water; 
4 lbs. 6 ozs. tragacanth paste 6:100; 
1 Ibs. 4 ozs. acetic acid 11.1 deg. Tw.; 
6 ibs. 4 ozs. sodium acetate, boil, cool 
and add 1 lb. 8 ozs. calcium acetate 
23.2 deg. Tw.; 2 Ibs. 4 ozs. sodium 
bisulphite 64 deg. Tw. 

Colored Discharge—Yellow: 7 = Ibs. 
15 1/2 ozs. chrome yellow paste; 4 lbs. 
2 ozs. albumen solution; 2 lbs. 14 1/2 
ozs. sodium dissolved in 3 
gills water. 


acetate, 


Solution: 2 ozs. sodium 
dissolved in 1/2 pint hot 
water, pour in 7 pints cold water; 
add to this 6 Ibs. 14 ozs. blood albu- 
men without stirring. After 24 hours 
stir and aad 1 pint of castor oil. 
Pass through a sieve. 

black with white 
discharge is produced in the follow- 
The pieces are padded 
liquor above de- 


Albumen 
arsenate, 


On silk, aniline 


ing manner. 
with the padding 
scribed, carefully tried and printed 
with the following white discharge: 
3 Ibs. 2 ozs. British gum solution 1:1; 
2 lbs. 8 ozs. sodium acetate; 10 ozs. 
sodium hyposulphite, prepare hot and 
add 3 lbs. 2 ozs. tinely powdered dry 
wheat starch. 

The 


passed 


has to be 
through a fine After 
printing dry thoroughly, pass twice 
through the Mather-Platt, or wrap up 
and steam for 5 minutes in an ordi- 
nary steam Rinse well in 
water. Use brush roller when print- 
ing, to prevent filling up of the en- 
graved parts of the printing roller. 


discharge paste 


sieve. 
chest. 


A Coated Fabric. 


A process of coating or water- 


profing fabrics has been proposed in 
England and recently patented in this 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are cross 
sections on a magnified scale illustra- 


country. 
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ting the method of making a flock- 
faced waterproof fabric by hand. 

On a suitable support, S, a sheet 
of linen or other cloth, a, is laid. This 
is coated with a weak adhesive mate- 
rial. Its object is merely to obtain a 
temporary adherence of the facing 
material to the linen, and must not 
be so strong as to prevent the facing 
material leaving the linen when the 
latter is stripped. 

When using ground woolen flocks 
or ground hair, it is found that suffi- 
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cient adherence is obtained by slight- 
ly wetting the linen with water. On 
this prepared linen the facing mate- 
rial is shaken from a sieve, so as to 
of the desired 
a, is tilted and 
remove the sur- 


form an even layer, b, 
thickness. The linen, 
slightly shaken, to 
plus facing material. 

Over the layer of facing material 
adhering to the linen is applied a 
coating of india-rubber solution. This 
first coating is preferably very weak 
and may consist of a solution of one 
part of india-rubber in twenty parts 
of naphtha. This thin solution perme- 
ates the facing material and binds it 
together into a sort of cuticle or skin. 

When sufficiently dry, a further 
layer, c, of india-rubber of the usual 
strength used in waterproof-cloth 
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making, say one part of india-rubber 
to five parts of naphtha, is laid on. A 
sheet, d, of the fabric to be treated, 
coated in the usual manner with in- 
dia-rubber composition, is now ap- 
plied to the cuticle, and the whole is 
rolled or pressed into intimate con- 
tact. The whole is now inverted, Fig. 
2, and the sheet of linen, a, is then 
stripped off, leaving the facing mate- 
rial behind on its final support, Fig. 3. 

The temporary adhesive material 
(if other than water is used on the 
temporary support) is then removed 
by washing or other means. The 
faced fabric may be vulcanized in a 
hot room with the aid of steam, or it 
may be vulcanized by the cold proc- 
ess, according to circumstances. 





Dyeing Half Wool Goods. 


BY DR. E. A. SPRINGER. 

The consumption of half wool goods 
hus grown to vast dimensions in re- 
cent years; wool and cotton are mixed 


together in every possible proportion. 


sometimes the other, 
forms the bulk of the 


ly half wool goods are made with cot- 


Sometimes one, 
fabric; frequent- 
ton warp and woolen filling. 


Many of these fabrics, especially 


must 
before dyeing 


those containing wool extracts, 
be thoroughly scoured 
to remove the soap, dirt and grease. 
For this purpose an ammonia bath at 
95° to 104° F. is 


well 


recommended; the 


goods when rinsed are theu 


ready for dyeing. 
Up to a few years ago the dyeing 
of half wool fabrics was a complicated 
operation consisting of first dyeing 
mordanting 
salts of 
then dyeing 
Owing to the 


was 


the wool in an acid bath, 


the cotton with tannin and 


iron or antimony and 
colors. 
this 
very expensive and gave colors that 
less. At the same 


them with basic 


many operations process 


erocked more or 
range of shades to be ob- 
when instead 


time the 
tained was very limited, 
of pure wool the goods were made of 
dark wool extracts. For this 


reason the three and four bath proc- 


colored 
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ess has today been almost entirely 
abandoned. It is used only for two 
volor effects, for bright shades or 
those that cannot be obtained by other 
ineans, 

In its place has been adopted the 
one dip process by which various com- 
binations of staple dyestuffs are em- 
ployed. 


THE THREE OR FOUR BATH PROCESS. 


This, as has already been stated, is 
used today only for the production of 
certain bright shades such as light or 
medium Bordeaux, light green, etc., 
as well as for two color effects in 
which the cotton is dyed a very bright 
shade. The process is as follows: 

The wool is colored in an ordinary 
dye vat with the acid dyes. The shade 
is made somewhat brighter than is 


wanted in the finished goods since the 


after dyeing of the cotton darkens the 
shade of the wool somewhat. The 
goods are then well rinsed and left over 
night in a cold bath made up of 1/2 
to 21/2 per cent. of tannin or 5 to 15 
per cent. of extract of sumac, calcu- 
lated on the weight of the cotton in 
the goods. 

In the morning the cloth is ex- 
tracted and entered for a quarter of 
an hour in a fresh bath of 4 to 1% 
per cent. of antimony salts. The color 
is fixed with acetate of iron only in 
special cases as this is suited chiefly 
for dark shades which are obtained 
more easily by the one-dip method. 

The cotton is dyed in a cold bath 
containing, in addition to % to 1% per 
cent. of acetic acid, the required 
amount of basic dyestuffs; if the wa- 
ter contains lime the proper quantity 
of acetic acid is increased. 

The goods are run in this bath for 
half an hour, sampled, and then dye- 
stuff added until the shade of the cot- 
ton is right; the pieces are then 
rinsed. Heating this bath must be 
avoided, otherwise the wool will be 
colored with the basic dyes; the cot- 
ton will appear brighter by contrast 
and the results be generally unsatis- 
factory. 
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ONE BATH PROCESS. 


Nearly all shades can be obtained 
on half wool goods by suitable comb}. 
nations of the substantive cotton dyes 
with woolen acid dyes in the same 
bath. The goods are dyed in the or- 
dinary wooden piece dye tub. Care- 
ful attention should be given to cer- 
tain details in handling the goods; the 
omission of such care is often the 
cause of difficulties in dyeing. 

The wood is apt to absorb the acid 
from the liquor during the process of 
dyeing and in the next bath this acid 
is boiled out and causes the wool 
shade to become darker. For this rea 
son it is necessary to remove the aci¢ 
remaining in the wood by boiling out 
the tub with 1-2° B. soda _ solution. 
The alkali liquor is then left for twen- 
ty-four hours in the tub till every 
trace of the acid has been removed. 


Before using the vat for dyeing it is 
advisable to make a test for acid with 
blue litmus paper. 

The best addition to the dye bath 
has been found to be 2 to 2% ozs. of 
crystallized Glaubersalt per quart. 
The Glaubersalt should be absolutely 
neutral; if it contains alkali the wool 
will not absorb the dye, and if the 
cloth contains wool extract the alkali 
attacks the wool after a long boiling 
and the goods are apt to handle harsh. 
lor a like reason any addition of al- 
kali to the dye bath should be careful- 
ly avoided. 

(To be continued.) 





—In these daysof smoke and soot in 
the larger cities, through the use of 
bituminous coal, experiments in Man- 
chester, Eng., are of interest. Sam- 
ples of snow were taken which had 
been lying on the ground for 10 days, 
representing a condition which pre- 
vailed in and around Manchester. By 
melting and extracting, weighing and 
analyzing, it was found that some- 
thing like 30 tons of soot and two tons 
of grease are distributed every day 
over the city, or about three tons to 
the square mile. 
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Cotton. 


New Mliils. 

Alabama, Siluria. The Siluria Cotton 
Mill Company has been incorporated un- 
der the New Jersey laws, with capital 
stwcok of $250,000, to build and operate a 
cotton mill here. T. C. Thompson is pres- 
ident of the company and Brevard D. Mil- 
ler, secretary and treasurer. Work will 
start about January on construction of 
the buildings and will be pushed to com- 
pletion. It is hoped to have the mill com- 
pleted by next July, for manufacturing 
print goods, 64 by 64, with equipment of 
about 10,000 spindles and 300 looms, the 
number to be doubled within a year. W. 
B. Smith Whaley & Co., of Columbia, 5. 
C., and Boston, Mass., have been engaged 
as the construction engineers. About 
fifty new houses will also be built for the 
employes. 


, Hawleyville. The old hat 
shop at this place has been leased by 
John Drew, who has put same in opera- 
tion making lace curtains, under name of 
the New England Lace Curtain Com- 


pany. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The Davis Cotton 
Mills have been organized under Maine 
laws with capital stock of $250,000; C. W. 
Davis (Augusta), president and treasurer. 
This refers to the Davis Cotton Mills, in 
which Mr. Davis was reported interested, 
and to be located at Munsey, S. C., 
about 3 1/2 miles distant. 


*Maine, Westbrook. Operations will 


soon be started in the hammock factory 


recently established here. The looms 
have been installed and all other equip- 
inent, for making hammocks, woven on 
jacquards. Nathan A. Brown is presi- 
dent of the company; J. W. Marr, treas- 
urer, and Richard Goodall, general man- 
ager. 


*Maryland, Bank. The new mill to be 
erected by the Baldwin Manufacturing 
Company, will be 100 by 8 feet, stone. 


*Mississippi, Vicksburg. The Mississ- 
ippi Valley Batting Company, of which J. 
E. Nelson is president and manager, ex- 
pects to have the plant in operation by 
January ist. They will make cotton bat- 


tings, comforts and carpet yarns. 


New York, Cohoes. We understand 
that the question of building a new cotton 
yarn mill in this city is being considered 
by several underwear manufacturers. 
Fred Kavanaugh is the leading spirit. 


*North Carolina, Hildebran. The build- 
ings for the Henry River Manufacturing 
Co.’s new plant are nearly ready for the 
machinery equipment, order for which 
has been placed with the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shops, Lowell, for 4,000 spindles. 
They will make & and & yarns, using 
water power. 


Rhode Island, Hopkinton. The Wether- 
ell Co. has been incorporated by Geo. L. 
Wetherell and Thomas McCormick, of 
Boston, and R. F. ‘Morse and John Cald- 
well of Providence, to manufacture cot- 
ton yarns. Capital stock is placed at $25,- 
000. Plant will be located in the Moscow 
Village. 

*South Carolina, 


Clinton. Work has 


started making brick for the No. 2 mill 
to be built for the Clinton Cotton Millis. 


*South Carolina, Honeapath. The Chi- 
quola Manufacturing Co. will start oper- 
ations January Ist, making fine sheet- 
ings. Jas. D. Hammett is president and 
treasurer of this company; R. M. Shir- 
ley, vice-president; Jno. B. Humbert, sec- 
retary and J. D. Tice, superintendent. 
Capital stock is placed at $200,000. Equip- 
a consists of 15,360 spindles and 400 
jooms. 


*South Carclina, Lockhart. The addi- 
tion to be built by the Lockhart Mills, 
which recently voted to increase the 
capital stock for the purpose, will be for 
50,000 spindles and about 730 looms, only 
half of which are to be installed at first, 
the balance later in the year. Contract 
has been let for making the bricks and 
work will soon start on building con- 
struction. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Arkansas, Monticello. A large fireproof 
cotton warehouse is under construction 
for the Anderson Cotton Mills. 


Connecticut, Ansonia. The Ansonia O. 
& C, Co, is having plans prepared for the 
erection of an addition, four stories, to 
the plant. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Daniel- 
sonville Cotton Co., which has been mak- 
ing a great many improvements to the 
Plant, is exchanging old looms for im- 
proved ones. 


Connecticut, Grosvenor Dale. The Gros- 
venor Dale Co., which have equipped the 
mill with Draper looms, have placed a 
large order with the Whitin Machine 
Works, for an increase in spinning. 


Conmecticut, Moosup. The Aldrich Mfg. 
Co. has added 100 new looms to the equip- 
ment of the plant: 28 have already been 
put in operation and the others will be as 
soon as they are ready. 


Connecticut, Rockville. A number of 
new looms are being installed in the Re- 
gan Manufacturing Company’s mills on 
West Main Street. 


*Connecticut, Voluntown. The Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. will use the Griswold 
Cotton Mill Co.’s plant, recently secured, 
for manufacture of yarn. Improvements 
will be made to the buildings and ma- 
chinery, which will take until the middle 
of spring. 


Georgia, Gainesville. A meeting is to 
be held January 10th by the stockholders 
of the Gainesville Cotton Mills, to con- 
sider increasing the capital stock to $850,- 
000, bd which $250,000 is to be preferred 
stock. 


Massachusetts, Adams. The Adams 
Bros. Mfg. Co. is replacing about 4.000 of 
the spindles with Whitin spindles, with 
which it is expected the production will 
be increased 20 per cant. 


Massachusetts, Basthampton. Contract 
has been let to B. Coyle & Son, by the 
Hampton Co., for the construction of a 
——_ office and storage building, 125 by 

eat. 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Grant 
Yarn Company will start work on the 
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foundation of the new addition to be 
built this winter, working om the super- 
structure in the spring. They will add 
2,000 new spindles to the present equip- 
ment, 


Massachusetts, 
New England Cotton 
build an engine house 42 by 57 feet, 
stories, at the Bennett Mill. 


*Massachusetts, No. Adams. The old 
dye house of the Johnson-Dunbar Mills 
is being rebuilt and the capacity will be 
increased 2 per cent. This concern is 
also building an annex to the Dunbar 
mills, previously reported. 


Massachusetts, Salem. The Naumkeag 
Mills are having plans prepared for al- 
terations to be made to the plant. A 
new engine house will also be built. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The Whitten- 
ton Manufacturing Co. has installed a 
new engine in the plant and made other 
improvements. The clothroom and dye 
house were closed during the installa- 
tion. 


Massachusetts, Turners Falls. An en- 
largement will be made in the spring to 
the Turners Falls Cotton Mils. 


“Massachusetts, Waltham. The Boston 
Manufacturing Co., which has been mak- 
ing extensive additions during the past 
year, has closed the plant until Monday. 
During shut down, connections will be 
made between the engine and machinery, 
recently put in. 


*Massachusetts, Westboro. The West- 
boro Weaving Co. has started moving in- 
to its new mill, in such a way as not te 
interfere with operations of the plant. 


*New York, Utica. The Uttica Steam 
and Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, will 
have the new four set yarn plant in full 
operation by January Ist. 


North Carolina, Ashevile. The William 
Whittam Textile Co. is building an addi- 
tion to the plant, walls being above the 
foundatiecn. When completed the mill 
will be doubled in capacity. Six addi- 
tional cottages will be built for the oper- 
altives. 


North Carolina, Randleman. A new 
three story mill is under construction for 
the Randleman Mfg. Co. About 150 looms 
will be put in and additional carding and 
spinning machinery, (concern makes 
checks, plaids, and stripes. About © 
=a looms will be put in the ‘Quinn’ 
Mill. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. The cap- 
ital stock of the Great Falls Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, has been au- 
thorized to increase from $100,000 to $150,- 
000. Extensive improvements and addi- 
tions will be made to the mill. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. The capi- 
tal stock of Leak & McRae Cotton Mill 
Co., has been increased from $100,000 to 
$150,910. The plant will be enlarged. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. Contract has 
been let to A. R. Kerr & Co., for im- 
provements to be made to Irving & Lei- 
per Mfg. Co.’s mil!. 


Pennsylvania, North Wales. Work is 
nearly completed on an addition built ‘to 
the Fibre Spinning Co.’s mill. 


*Pennsylvainia, Philadelphia. 
heim Bros. & Co., whose plant 


New Bedford. The 
Yarn Co. is to 
two 


Rosen- 
at 624 
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Street and Girard Ave., was recently dam- 
aged by fire, have removed to the Tuxedo 
Carpet Mill building on Front Street and 
Allegheny Avenue, where they will oc- 
cupy two floors. They are installing 10 
more looms. 


Rhode Island, Fiskeville. A large dye 
house is underconstruction for the In- 
terlaken Milis. Contract for building has 
been let to B. F. Smith Co., Pawtucket. 


Rhode Island, Manville. The Manville 
Co. will install a new and complete elec- 
tric lighting plant in the mill next spring. 
Heretofore the mill has only been par- 
tially lighted by electricity. 


South Carolina, Charleston. The 
Charleston Royal Bag & Yarn Manufac- 
turing Co. has recently installed ma- 
chinery for making salt bags. This ma- 
chinery is entirely different from that 
for making flour sacks and burlap bags. 
It is expected that the output of the 
plant will be increased in the near fu- 
ture and an addition may be built to the 
main building. 


South Carolina, Fairmont. The Tyger 
Cotton Mills have recently completed in- 
stallation of additional looms and spin- 
dles in the plant. 


South Carolina, Hartsville. The Harts- 
ville Cotton Mills contemplate doubling 
the capacity of the plant, in the spring. 


South Carolina, Greenville. Plans are 

by Lockwood, Greene & 

Co., of Boston, Mass., for a ‘three story 

brick addition to be built to the Brandon 
Mills. 

*South Carolina, Newberry. The Mol- 
lohon Manufacturing Company is to in- 
crease tthe capital stock from $200,000 to 
$500,000 and put in additional machinery. 
They propose adding 14,000 more spindles. 
Plant is equipped with 11,000 spindles and 
300 looms. Work will start early in the 
spring on building annex. About eighty 
new cottages will be erected for the ope- 
ratives. 

*South Carolina, Westminster. The ad- 
ditional building to be erected by the 
Cheswell Cotton Mills, who are to in- 
crease the machinery equipment, to 
equipment originally proposed, will be a 
weave shed, 8 by 122 feet. 


Tennessee, Falls City. The Great Falls 
Cotton Mills and water power at this 
place, have been purchased by Charles 
H. Fisk, of Detroit, Mich., and others, 
who contemplate extending the mill, pre- 
sent capacity of 4,000 ring spindles and 
130 looms. Purchase was made in con- 
nection with plans for extensive develop- 
ing of power and erection of an electric 
plant by those interested. 


Mille Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Howland Mills, secured by the Gosnold 
Mills Co. and equipped with looms, have 
started operations in the weaving room. 
Charles Burgess, formerly at the Pierce 
Mill, has charge of this department. 

*South Carolina, Clinton. Operations 
will be soon started in full in the new 
Plant of the Lydia Cotton Mills, of 
which CC. M. Bailey is treasurer. 


Mille Shutting Down. 

New York, Oswego. Operations have 
been susupended indefinitely in the 
Standard Yarn Co.'s plant. 
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Woolen. 


New Mills. 

Kentucky, Carrollton. <A building has 
been secured and will be equipped with 
machinery for making woolens, by Irving 
Ackley of Cincinnati and associates. 
About 150 people will be employed. 


*Maine, Waterville. The Chase Woolen 
Mill is to be in full operation by the mid- 
dle of January. The main building is 4 
by 80 feet, two stories and basement, with 
wing, 16 by 24 feet, two stories. The 
picker building is W by § feet, one story. 
TWifteen looms have been installed on the 
first floor and two sets of cards and three 
sets of jacks om the second. The base- 
ment is equipped for finishing and boiler 
rooms. The dye house will be installed in 
the basement of the picker building. Mill 
is heated by steam and will be lighted by 
electricity. Edward Chase will be mana- 
ger of the plant, to be operated as the 
Chase Mfg. Co., making high grade 
woolens. 


*Massachusetts, Barre. Contract has 
been let for the construction of the new 
wool combing plant previously reported 
to be built here for Francis Willey of 
Francis Willey & Co., of Bradford, Eng., 
and 556 Atlantic Ave., Boston. The main 
building will be 29% by 70 feet, 4 stories 
with am L 100 by 7 feet. Some of the 
apes has been ordered from Eng- 
and. 


*Massachusetts, Hudson. Work has 
reached the first floor on 'the new building 
under construction for the Hudson Wors- 
ted Co. The building is to be four stories 
high, 22 by @ feet. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. Work 
is progressing on construction of the four 
story addition to Strong, Hewat & Co.’s 
mill. A new storehouse, 106 by 60 feet, 
two stories high, is also under construc- 
tion. The company is operating four sets 
of cards outside ‘the mill. 


*Massachusetts, Unionville. Operations 
are expected to start early next month 
in the new shoddy mill built here by 
Geo. R. Whiting. Plant will be operated 
in connection with the mill at Mendon. 
The cards are being set up. 


New Hampshire, Somersworth. A builda- 
ing, formerly occupied by a shoe manu- 
facturer, has heen purchased by H. 
Hedgson, who will instal looms for 
manufacturing iinings. 


*New Mexico, Albuquerque. The Rio 
Grande Woolen Mills Co., recently re- 
ported organized with capita] stock or 
$100,000, will start operations about Feb. 
lst, making ladies’ dress goods, fancy cas- 
simeres and blankets. John H. Bearrup 
is president of the company and John C. 
Ferger, superintendent. They will oper- 
ate 2 sets 60-inch cards and one narrow 
and 10 broad looms, using electric power. 
A dye house will be attached to the plant. 


*Pennsvivania, Philadelphia. The Pru- 
dential Worsted Company has made ap- 
plication for a charter. They will oper- 
ate the plant of the A. L. Robertshaw 
Manufacturing Co., which was disposed 
of at trustees’ sale. Thomas H. Wilson, 
of Philadelphia, will be secretary and 
treasurer of the new concern. Opera- 
tions will be started early in the new 
year. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Man. 


ningham Worsted Company, capitaiized 
at $4,000; J. . Blackwood, president; H. 
A. Freeman, treasurer and James Firth, 
superintendent and vice-president; make 
worsted yarns, from low numbers to 40s. 
They have a plant equipped with two 
combs, three worsted cards and 2,500 wor- 
sted spindles and use the Bradford sys- 
tem. 


*Rhode Island, Westerly. Extensive al- 
terations have been about completed and 
new machinery installed in the Pawca- 
tuck Woolen Mills, formerly known as 
the Campbell Mills. It és expected to 
have the plant running in ten days. W. 
J. Battey & Co. are the selling agents. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Mont- 
rose Woolen Co., recently reported incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000, at 
Providence, expects to start operations 
about January. They will make woolen 
men’s wear, operating 25 looms. using 
steam and water power. Jacob H. Havy 
is president and superintendent of the 
company and Aram J. Pothier, treasurer. 


*Washington, Tacoma. The Australian 
American Woolen Co., capitalized at $500,- 
000 will begin work on construction of the 
mill about March or April. R. A. Alley 
is president of the company and Chester 
Thorne, treasurer. They have mot yet 
chosen their superintendent, but have 
two in view from Massachusetts. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*New York, Troy. The National Tex- 
tile Manufacturing Co. has been ‘imcor- 
porated with capital stock of $75,000; 
Frank B. Graves (Albany) president; 
John J. Ryan (Troy) vice-president; M. 
F. Sheary (Troy) secretary and Joseph 
J. Murphy (Troy) treasurer. The six- 
story brick building formerly occupied by 
the Empire Knitting Co. has been pur- 
chased and contracts will be let at once 
for the installation of the machinery. 
They will make yarns, wadding and 
other cotton and woolen fibrous materi- 
als. A bleaching and dyeing plant will 
also be put in. 


New Jersey, Camden. The B. F. Boyer 
Co. have awarded a contract for an ad- 
dition to their mill. The new addition 
will be used for wool sorting and for 
wool scouring. They will put in a com- 
plete new plant for the latter purpose. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The new build- 
ing to be erected for the Dundee Textile 
Co. will be 271 by 360 feet, one story, 
brick, saw tooth roof. Warping, weav- 
ing, shipping rooms and dye house will be 
installed in the new plant. Contract has 
been let to M. J. Coman, of Passaic, N. J. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Work 
has been started on erection of an addi- 
tion, 100 by 65 feet, L shaped, for the 
Thomas Kent Mfg. Co., to the Runny- 
mede Worsted Mills. 


Pennsylvania, Emlentton. The Good In- ° 
tent Woolen Mills contemplate enlarging 
the plant by installation of another set 
of cards and subsequently spinning ma- 
chinery. 

Pennsylvania, Lewisburg. The Lewis- 
burg Woolen Co., operating a mill on 
fancy cassimeres, have started making 
trousers at the mill and employ about 
thirty more people. About twenty-five 
sewing machines were installed on the 
third floor of the plant. 
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*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Work has 
been completed on the new building, 400 
by 65 feet, one story and basement, built 
for Ivins, Dietz & Metzgar Company, 
manufacturing carpets. Power plant not 
yet installed. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Delaware, New Castle. Work will 
start soon on removing the warp making 
machinery in the Triton Mill, which is to 
be put in operation by Philadelphia capi- 
talists. Machinery for making yarn and 
filling for woolen and cloth goods will be 
installed. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Operations 
will be resumed next week by the Piltts- 
field Mfg. Co., James O. Purcell, presi- 
dent and manager. In the Kellogg steam 
power building, manufacturing woolen 
warp yarn for the American Woolen Co. 
The plant has been closed since early last 
summer. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. The new mill 
of the Pocasset Worsted Company has 
been put in operation. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The Liv- 
ingston Worsted Mills are running just 
enough departments to turn out samples 
for the winter and spring trace and will 
star: in full as soon as orders are re- 
ceived. It is expected that work will 
start some time in January. 


*Virginia, Petersburg. George K. Fish- 
er, of New York, purchased the Ettrick 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant, recently at 
public auction. Price paid was $68,100. 
The mills, which have been idle for the 
past few months, will soon be put in 
operation. 


Mille Shutting Down. 


New York, Cohoes. Geo. E. Thompson 
will discontinue his mill January Ist. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 


\ New York knit goods manufacturer is 
looking for a location within a hundred 
miles of New York City, with good rail- 
road facilities, where the citizens or Board 
of Trade will erect or furnish a suitable 
building, which he has ample capital for 
leasing, equipping and conducting the 
manufacture of knit goods. Initerestea 
parties may address this office. 


*Canada, Hamilton. The new knitting 
mill reported to be established here will 
be erected by Jonathan Ellis, of Port 
Dover. 


*Pennsylvania, Greencastle. The Wind- 
sor Knitting Mills, of Hagerstown, Md., 
expect to have the branch mill, to be lo- 
cated here, in operation about the first 
of February. They will operate 40 knit- 
ting machines on men’s hosiery. The 
goods will be sent to the Hagerstown 
Mill, where they will be finished and 
shipped from there. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. A new mill is 
under construction at Mohn's Hill, near 
Reading, for Charles H. Leininger, who 
will equip same with 30 machines for 
manufacturing hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Richland Station. The 
Richland Knitting Mill Company has 
made application for a charter. A new 
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building is to be erected on South Race 
Street, on premises of Levi Bollinger, who 
offered the site, 32 by 50 feet, two stories. 
D. N. Shaneman, John Gerhart, L. Bol- 
linger and A. W. Hartman are interestea 
in the project. 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. The Wil- 
Mamsport Knitting Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,- 
000, to operate a knitting plant at this 
place. A. F. Young is president of the 
company; Dr. G. F. Bell, vice-president; 
A. A. Maitland, general manager and 
John Datesman, secretary and treasurer. 
Plant will be located in building at cor- 
ner of Walnut and High Streets. Men's 
half hose, ladies’ and misses’ hosiery and 
all kinds of knit sooijis will be made. 
Operations will start early in January 
with about 50 people. 


Tennessee, Morristown. James L. 
Wood, who has been conducting a car- 
riage repository and dealing in farm and 
mill machinery, is going to turn his pres- 
ent building into a knitting mill. He 
leaves Morristown December 24th for the 
East to purchase the necessary machin- 
ery. Operations are to be started abour 
February in the plant, to be known as 
the J. L. Wood Co., for making men's 
hosiery. Work will be started with 12 
knitting machines, and gradually in- 
creased 


*Utah, Logan. The Union Knitting 
Mills Company has been incorporated by 
A. G. Barber, Dr. D. C. Budge, H. E. 
Hatch, H. C. Hansen and Blias Nielson, 
who will be manager of the plant. The 
capital stock is placed at $25,000, of 
which $5,000 has been paid in. The Good- 
win Building on First North Street will 
be remodelled for the mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Alabama, Sylacauga. A new mill is 
under construction for T. J. Mathews, 
proprietor of the Marble City Hosiery 
Mills, making medium ‘half ‘hose. 


*Canada, Montreal. The new factory 
to be built by the Hudson Bay Knitting 
Co., will be 113 by 78 feet, four stories. 
Will equip same with 40 knitting and 100 
sewing machines. 


Georgia, Barnesville. The Oxford 
Knitting Mills are to be merged with 
the J. C. Collier Co., under one organiza- 
tion and both plants will be enlarged. J. 
C. Collier is president of both concerns. 


*Iowa, ‘Des Moines. A one story brick 
dye house, 52 by 100 feet, has recently 
been completed for the Des Moines Hos- 
iery Mills Company. The latest improved 
machinery for coloring knit goods is be- 
as installed and will soon be in opera- 
tion. 

New York, Amsterdam. Six knitting 
machines and 30 sewing machines have re- 
cently been installed in the Gardiner & 
Warring Co.’s mill. , 


New York, Elmira. Arrangements are 
being made by ‘the Queen City Woolen 
Min, R. G. Jennings, proprietor, for build- 
ing an addition, of 300 feet, to the mill. 
Work will begin at once on construction, 
for which contract has been let. 


New York, Utica. The Sealback Knit- 
ting Co. is to remove the plant from 
John Street, to 10-14 Genessee Street, 
where a new building has been erected. 
The facilities of the plant will be nearly 
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doubled in the new location. The plant 
is expected to be in full operation by 
the 15th of January, when a new fabric, 
called Fisherized silk, (invention of M. 
J. Pisher), will be made. 


Ohio, Cleveland. H. Friedman & Co., 
manufacturers of knit goods, contemplate 
making some important changes in the 
plant after the first of the year. They 
will replace considerable of the old ma- 
chinery with new and improved ma- 
chines. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Pearl Knitting 
Co., which has been in operation only a 
short time, at 1050 Pearl St., has added 
more machinery vo the plant, making 
gloves and mittens. They contemplate 
moving iwto larger quarters early next 
year. 


Ohio, Cleveland. A number of new ma- 
chines have been installed in the Central 
Knitting Co.'s plant. 


Ohio, Dresden. Kapner Bros. & Duga 
Hosiery Co. have completed erection of 
a new two story building, 70 by 8 feet, 
for carding and spinning purposes. They 
will install a new set of cards, two mules 
and 3) knitting machines and will soon 
double the present capacity of the plant 
(about 600 dozen pairs per day.) Make 
cotton and wool hosiery, specialty, lum- 
berman’s hosiery. 


Boyertown. The Hawk 
Knitting Co. has removed the branch 
mill at this place, to Reading, where 
main mill is located. About forty ma- 
chines have been started up and more 
will be added in a short time. They 
were unable to secure the necessary help 
at Boyertown. 


*Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Madeira & 
Wanner, have removed their plant at 
Lyon Station, to new mill, 32 by 70 feet, 
three stories, recently completed anid 
started operations. Later the plant will 
be known as the Mana Knitting Mill. 
Half hose, 144 needle is made. 


Pennsylvania, 


*Pennsylvania, Kutztown. H. K. 
Deisher expects to have the new addi- 
tion to be built to the mill, 55 by 28 feet, 
ready for operations about April 1903. 


*Pennsylvania, Nazareth. Work has 
been nearly completed on Henry Krae- 
mer’s hosiery mill, replacing ‘the one de 
stroyed by fire. It is reported that he 
will erect another one in the spring. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An en- 
largement to the Frankford Hosiery 
Mills is contemplated by J. C. Hess, the 
new president of the concern, also the in- 
troduction of a fashioning plant. 


Pennsylvania, So. Bethlehem. The 
Halcyon Knitting Mills Co., reorganiza- 
tion of Halcyon Knoiting Mills, will 
shortly materially Increase the daily pro- 
duction of 'the plant, at present 150 dozen, 
by installation of new machinery. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $60,000; Robert H. 
Sayre, president: Robert H. Sayre, Jr., 
treasurer, and W. H. Jacobs at present 
superintendent. A dye house will also be 
added to the plant, which has not been 
equipped with one. 


Pennsylvania, Topton. The Crown 
Knitting Co., Reading, of which Dr. Sea- 
“man is treasurer, has purchased property 
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at this place and will remove the plant 
here as soon as a new building is erected. 
Work will soon start on construction. 


Virginia, Williamsburg. The Willams. 
burg Kniting Mill Company will close the 
mill for about a month the first of the 
year for purpose of installing some new 
machinery. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

*Delaware, Wilmington. The Wilming- 
ton Hostery Company’s plant, which re- 
cently passed into the hands of E. M. 
Ocheltree, receiver, is to be closed, as 
a has been found to be running at a 
oss. 


Pennsylvania, Denver. Operations have 

been discontinued indefinitely in John 
H. Gerhart’s hosiery mlli, owing to 
scarcity of ‘help. 





Silk. 


New “Mills. 

*New York, Binghamton. The Bing- 
hamton Silk Company, recently reported 
to establish a plant here, will begin oper- 
ations as soon after January 15th as the 
machinery can be placed and started up. 
The company will start work with about 
25 looms, employing about 50 people, mak- 
ing silk. W. 8S. Badger, Jr., is president 
of the company; G. F. Roberts, vice-pres- 
ident and D. E. Saunders, secretary and 
stock is placed at 


treasurer. Capital 
$50,000. 


*New York, Hornelisville. The Merrill 
Silk Co. will equip their new mill, under 
construction, with 14 looms and 175 sew- 
ing machines for making silk gloves. 
This company is capitalized at $50,000; 
Wm. M. Field, president; F. P. Merrill, 
treasurer, agent and buyer and W. Y. 
Pomeroy, superintendent. A dye house 
will be attached; elecric power used and 
goods sold direct. 


*New York, Salamanca. At meeting 
held recently by the Board of Trade, 
proposition for locating a silk mill here, 
was accepted. M. A. Ostrander, John 
Hoag and Charles R. Gibson have been 
appointed a committee to solicit $5,000 
bonus asked by the company. A mill, 300 
by 50 feet, and employing not less than 
150 people, is proposed 


*Pennsylvania, Lancaster. Contract has 
been let for the erection of Stehli & Co.'s 
new mill. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Ashley 
Suk Mill, under construction at this 
place, is not expected to be completed for 
two months. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton, Hyde Park. 
The Paul Clemens Silk Mfg. Co. is receiv- 
ing bids for the construction of a new 
mill, & by 80 feet, two stories, to be 
erected. P. O. Address is Box 123. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. 
nolds, 616 Commercial Bldg., is interested 
in a company, not yet organied, which 
will erect a throwing mill. The proposed 
building is to be 50 by 155 feet, two 
stories, brick. 


H. B. Rey- 


*Pennsylvania, Sunbury. The Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills, previously reported to 
build a new mill, expect 'to start work on 
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same about April or May and having it 
completed during September or October. 
They are in the market for all the ma- 
chinery and building machinery and will 
receive estimates after January 15th. 


*Pennsylvania, Taylor. The new silk 
concern, which started operations here on 
the 15th inst., is known as the Victoria 
Silk Co. Company is capitalized at $650,- 
000; Chas. BE. Davis, treasurer, superin- 
tendent and buyer. They throw silk on 
commission, operating 10,000 spindles, 
Use steam power. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Bethel. ‘The Bethel Silk Co, 
has added ten new looms to the plant. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The Portland 
Silk Company has added several new 
looms to the plant. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The directors 
ot the Windham Silk Company have 
voted to purchase more new machinery 
for the plant. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Hill Silk 
Manufacturing Co., making silk dress 
goods, and operating 50 wide looms, will 
build an addition to the plant in the 
spring. 


New York, Long Island City. A new 
office building is under construction for 
the Astoria Silk Works. 


Ohio, Rome. Mr. Blakey of Paterson, 
N. J., who has recently established a silk 
weaving mill here, proposes increasing 
the equipment to 50 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The Shamo- 
kin Silk Mills expect to have their new 
addition completed by January ist. The 
latest improved machinery will be in- 
stalled and the number of operatives in- 
creased from 300 to 400. The capital 
stock has been increased to $200,000. 





Miscellaneous. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Work has 
been completed on the erection of a one 
story addition, 53 by 117 feet, for the Cale- 
donia Bleaching & Finishing Co., 70th 
Street and Haverford Ave. New ma- 
chinery has also been installed. Charles 
A. Rice of 58 Leonard Street, New York, 
is agent, 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. When addi- 
tions have been completed to Blias 
Shulze & Scun’s dye works, the capacity 
for fast black and colors will be 5,000 to 
6,0 Ihe. daily. The warp dyeing de- 
partment for which the latest improved 
machinery will be installed, will have 
capacity of 2,000 lbs. per day. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Knoll & Alt- 
house are rebuilding the department de- 
stroyed by fire recently and will have 
same in running order first of the week. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Home 
Bleach & Dye Works have been incor- 
porated under Rhode Island laws, with 
capital stock of $100,000; Peter B. Mc- 
Manus, president and treasurer; Peter B. 
McManus, Jr., assistant treasurer and 
Fdward J. McCaughey, secretary. 
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Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Plans have 
been prepared for a large addition to be 
built to the Enterprise Dye Works, Mark 
Hough, proprietor. Work will start short- 
ly on construction of the building, which 
will be 63 by 50 feet, two stories high. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


Massachuetts, Lowell. The Pickering 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturing hosi- 
ery, is reported as financially embarrass- 
men liabilities are estimated at about 


Massachusetts, Worcester. A volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by Prescott G. Kent, operating the 
Jamesville Woolen Mill. Liabilities are 
estimated at $95, 064.09, of which $52,191.39 
is unsecured, while $41,278.42 is secured by 
woolen stock. About $794.28 is claimed for 
wages by employes. Assets are placed 
at $17,778.96. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Key- 
stone Knitting Mills Co., organized about 
@ year ago, with capital stock of $75,000, 
have made an assignment to Charles 
Templeton, president of the concern. 
Plant is equipped with 300 knitting ma- 
chines on cotton hosiery. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Simson & 
Kirkaldy, manufacturers of fancy wors- 
teds, have made an assignment ‘to Sam- 
uel P. Cook, cashier of the Producers’ 
Natl. Bank, Woonsocket, and William R. 
Cordingley, of Brookline, Mass. Two at- 
tachments, ($20,000 each,) were recently 
placed on the plant by the River Spin- 
ning Co. and Andrew Adie, representa- 
tive of the Saxony Worsted Mill, West 
Newton, Mass. The concern was recent- 
ly incorporated as the Simson & Kirk- 
aldy Co. 





Fires. 


Connecticut, East Killingly. B. C. 
Young’s shoddy and rag picking — has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated ai about $10,000 on the building and 
$5,900 on machinery and stock; partially 
covered by insurance. 


*North Carolina, Shelby. The Williams 
Knitting Mill, operated on hosiery, has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss, esti- 
mated at $12,000, is partially covered by 
insurance, $7,300. 


North Carolina. Winston. L. 
Vaughn's knit underwear mill has sane 
entirely destroyed by fire. The loss is 
estimated at about $10.000 on the machin- 
ery and $18,000 on the buildings; with in- 
surance of $6,000 on the machinery. It 
will probably be rebuilt. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas 
lee & Co.’s shoddy mill at Manayunk, 
has been destroyed by fire. Loss is esti- 
mated at about $50,000. 





Facts and Gossip. 


California, San Francisco. The Cah. 
fornia Jute Mill Company is out of ex- 
istence. The plant has been dismantled 
and ‘the machinery sold. 
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*Colorado, Denver. R. H. Malone, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce and 
reasurer of the Fryer Hill Mining Com- 
pany, of Leadville, is interested in locat- 
ing @ $200,000 woolen mill here. He has 
interested New York parties in the project 
and it is thought hat it may be carried 
through. John R. Kendie and W. H. 
hockfellow are stockholders in the mining 
concern and are the correspondents in the 
matter, 


*Connecticut, Dayville. Frank 8. 
Jerome. of Norwich has purchased the 
property of the Dayville Woolen Co., at 
auction, for $62,100. He contemplates re- 
organizing the company and putting the 
mill in operation, making woolen cassi- 
meres. 


*Connecticut, New London. The New 
London Steam Woolen Mills, which have 
been discontinued for some time, have 
passed into hands of Reuben T. Palmer, 
Jr. and Frederick W. Mercer, who will 
make repairs to same and utilize it. 


*Georgia, Millen. The Millen Mills have 
been imcorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000, to take over the former plant 
of the Millen Cotton Mills, recently sold 
by order of the court. C. E. Riley (Bos- 
ton), E. Daniel, R. W. Palmer and H. W. 
Parker are among the incorporators, 
Mill is equipped with 5, 376 ring spindles 
and makes only yarn. 


*Georgia, Tennille. The sale of the Ten- 

nille Cotton Mills, for $40,000, has been 
confirmed by Judge Speer. This refers to 
sale which took place last September, 
when property was purchased by Judge 
A. Burwell, of Charlotte, N. C., repre- 
senting certain bondholders. 


*Kenittucky, Mayfield. The Old Woolen 
Mills, recently reported incorporrated 
with capital stock of $100,000, will make 
pants. Henry S. Hale is president of the 
Company. A dye house will be operated 
in connection with the factory. Goods 
to be sold direct. 


Maine, Alfred. The mill property of E. 
H. and heirs of Sylvester Littlefield at 
this place has been purchased by Messrs. 
Goodall, of Sanford. It is not yet known 
whether they will operate the woolen 
mill, included in purchase, or not. 


Maine, Oakland. The old syndicate 
shop at this place has been leased by Dr. 
William Harvey of Readfield, who will 
make repairs and remodel same for man- 
ufacturing shoddy. Mr. Harvey is also 
interested in a project for establishing a 
worsted mill, of which nearly enough 
money of the amount required ($100,000) 
has been raised. 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. Eben Cc. Wil- 
ley has hold his interest in the Holbrook 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant.to Francis H. 
and Edward F. Rice. Mr. Edward F. 
Rice will assume position as treasurer of 
the concern. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. M. C. 
Migel, of M. C. Migel & Co., Astoria, L. 
I., manufacturers of broad silks ‘and 
dress silks, has been at this place seek- 
ing advantages offered for establishing a 
branch mill. They are desirous of ob- 
taining 50,000 square feet of floor space 
and prefer leasing a buflding, with privi- 
lege of purchasing same. This is desired 
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as an inducement to locate here, where 
from 300 to 400 looms will be put in opera- 
tion. Board of Trade is considering the 
project. 


*New Hampshire, Ashuelot. Nothing 
will be done about rebuilding until spring 
by the Ashuelot Woolen Company, whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire. 
They may occupy another building. 


New Jersey, Morristown. Henry J. 
Garrison of Paterson, N. J., is reported 
as interested in establishing a silk mill 
and has been conferringwith the Board 
of Trade regarding location, etc., at this 
place. A site is asked for and $20,000 
raised for building the factory, the sub- 
scribers to be secured by bonds bearing 
5 per cent. interest,payable in ten years, 
or before, at option of the company. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Alexander 
Silk Mills have been incorporated with 
capital stock of $500,000, by Justus P. 
Sheffield, (Passaic); Charles B. Jacqua, 
(Passaic), Frank Robinson, (Passaic). 
Company is operatig a plant making silk 
vestings, tie silks, etc. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. E. Gerli & Com- 
pany, raw silk importers of New York, 
have purchased the Hamil & Booth Mills, 
including engines and steam heating ap- 
paratus for $29,000. The purchasers were 
cred:tors of the defunct company. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Kane-Wil- 
kinson Silk Company has been incorpor- 
ated by John A .Kane (Paterson), and 
Frank and Louisa Wilkinson (Clifton), to 
manufacture textile fabrics. The capital 
stock is placed at $100,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. John Hand & 
Sons Silk Company has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $500,000. This 
is an incorporation of John Hand & Sons, 
manufacturers of silk ribbons, dress and 
_—— at Paterson and Wilmington, 


New Jersey, Paterson. Jacob Cohen 
has purchased William Post’s interest in 
the mill started about a year ago, by 
Post & Cohen, as partners. The plant 
is located in the old Leonard Mill, and is 
—— with 2% looms for making broad 
si . 


New Mexico, Tohatchie. Leonard P. . 


Brink is interested in manufacture of 
woolen goods, yarns, etc., and is getting 
information on the machinery used in 
manufacture. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Chucta- 
nunda Hosiery Mill, John K. Stewart, 
proprietor, is being operated nights. 


New York, Cohoes. The Page Manu- 
facturing Co. has been notified to vacate 
their present quarters by May ist, and 
will secure new location in the city. 


*New York, Herkimer. The M. W. 
Brooks Mfg. Co., which started operations 
last June making men’s and boy’s wool 
and worsted sweaters, now operate 11 
knitting and 6 sewing machines. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $16,000: Cyrus Kay, 
president: D. M. Richardson, treasurer 
and M. W. Brooks, secretary and mana- 

. Goods are sold direct and also 
through agents. 


_———— ee elitists inns if 
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*New York, Newburgh. Louis’ E. 
Stroock is president of the Stroock Plush 
Co., recently reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $400,000 to operate ‘the 
Newburgh Woolen Mills; Mark E. 
Stroock, treasurer; Rawdon Foster, su- 
perintendent and James 8S. Taylor, buyer. 
They operate 10 sets of cards. 


New York, St. Johnsville. The Lion 
Manufacturing Company is operating the 
mills until 9 o’clock evenings. 


*New York, West Eaton. The Fraser- 
Dale Woolen Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, to 
operate the woolen mill at this place. 
German E. Buek (Brooklyn) and Frank 
E. Carpenter, Mt. Vernon, are among the 
directors. 


North Carolina, Beaver Creek. It is re- 
ported that W. C. Houston, president of 
the Hope Mills Mfg. Co. (Hope Mills, N. 
Cc.) contemplates erecting a new mill at 
this place, which is about seven miles from 
Fayetteville. 


North Carolina, Henderson. The Sea- 
board Knitting Mill, which went into 
liquidation during October, was sold by 
the receiver on Wednesday, December 10, 
at public auction. The mill and all ma- 
chinery were bought for $12,000, by D. Y. 
Cooper of Henderson, N. C., who is presi- 
dent and principal stockholder of the 
Henderson and Harriet Cotton Mills. It 
is not known yet whether he will operate 
it or not, 


North Carolina, Jamestown. People 
largely interested in the Oakdale Cotton 
Mill, are reported as projecting another 
$200,000 mill. 


Ohio, Louisville. Cc. W. Saeltzer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased tthe ma- 
chinery of the Carpenter Hosiery Co., 
whose plant has been idle for some time. 
Buildings are to be used for other pur- 
poses, 


*Pennsylvania, Conshohocken. The 
new hosiery mill being established here 
by Lewis E. Taubel of Norristown, will 
be equipped with 40 knitting machines 
(Standard), 0 ribbers and 10 loopers. 


Pennsylvania, Greencastle. The Wind- 
sor Knitting Mills, represented by J. I. 
Ritner and Supt. Crosson, who have made 
an inspection of sites offered, propose to- 
cating a branch mill here if they are 
guaranteed that at least 50 girls can be 
secured to work in the mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Many of 
the mills in the Manayunk district were 
damaged by the flood in the Schuylkill 
Valley and large creeks, caused by the 
recent rains. Among those affected were: 
Richard Hey & Sons, Joseph M. Adams, 
Baker & Co. and Collins & Aikman. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Applica- 
tion for a charter will be made by the 
Keystone Spinning Mills Company, with 
capital stock of $300,000, to continue oper- 
ating the plant of old concern. Charles 
H. Salmon will be president of the con- 
cern; Joseph P. Truitt, Jr., treasurer and 
general manager and J. Harris Warth- 
man, secretary. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A Theo. 
Abbott & Co., formerly Theo. Abbott 
Mfg. Co., at 817 Filbert St., are now in 
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operation at 1907-11 North Sixth Street. 
They have recently absorbed the mill 
of John Laycock. Upholstery goods, 
draperies, couch and table covers, are 
made. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. A _ hosiery 
mill is reported to be established here by 
M. D. Weller and W. W. Davidheiser. 


Pennsylvania, Reamstown. The Reiter 
Mill near this place, has been purchased 
by Lesher Bros., who will convert the 
property into a knitting mill. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The mill 
operated by Sayles & Gilleran, will here- 
after be operated by Sayles & Prender- 
gast, Mr. Prendergast (Pascoag) having 
bought the interest of the late James 
Gilleran. 


South Carolina, Anderson. P. K. Mc- 
Cully is reported as contemplating es- 
tablishment of a cotton batting mill and 
is getting estimates on necessary mach- 
inery. 


*South Carolina, Bamberg. John H. 
Cope has been appointed receiver of the 
Bamberg Cotton Mills and has been au- 
thorized by the court to sell same on 
January 5bth. 


South Carolina, Belton. R. A. Lewis is 
reported as interested in establishment of 
another cotton mill at this place, but 
states that although he has been making 
some investigations concerning the cotton 
mill business, mothing will be done at 
present. 


South Carolina, Carlisle. Fant Gilliam 
is reported to be president of a new 
company to be formed to establish a 
$30,000 knitting mill at this place. 


South Carolina, Lattimore. John L. 
Drew and others of this place are report- 
ed interested in establishing a cotton 
yarn mill. 


Utah, Logan City. A. G. Barber and 
Joel Kicks are reported as interested re- 
spectively in establishing two new knit- 
ting mills here. It is thought that the 
two combinations are likely to be merged 
into one and a plant erected. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The Norfolk Yarn 
Mills, recently reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $40,000, will operate the 
plant formerly run by the Powhatan Mfg. 
Co. The knitting and finishing machinery 
has been removed and additional carding, 
spinning and winding installed. Make 
carpet yarns, operating 8 sets cards and 
2,764 mule spindles. 


Virginia, Portsmouth. It is reported 
that T. Oliver and others are interested 
in organizing a company with capital 
stock of $200,000 to build a cotton mill. 


Wisconsin, Jefferson. It is reported that 
the Jefferson Woolen Mills, formerly 
operated by Chas. Stoppenbach’s Sons, 
hut which have been idle for a number of 
years, are ‘to be put in operation again. 


*Wisconsin, Reedsburg. The Reedsburg 
Woolen Co.’s mill, which has recently 
been purchased by the Appleton Woolen 
Mills, will be continued as the “Reeds- 
burg Mill,"" of the Appleton Woolen Mills. 
with main office at Appleton. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


James Ahmuty has been appointed 
overseer of the mule spinning depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Mill, Lawrence, 
Mass., to succeed Samuel Mellor, who 
has severed his connection with the com- 
pany. Mr. Ahmuty comes from Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


William F. Arthur, who has been con- 
nected with the Everett Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., for more than 25 years, the last 
12 as one of the overseers of weaving, 
has accepted the superintendency of the 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 


J. D. Armitage succeeds G. L. Sheldon 
as superintendent of the cloth room of 
the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


L. H. Brown, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the China Mill, Suncook, 
N. H., is assistant superintendent at the 
Brookside Cotton Mill, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Edward P. Borden of Philadelphia, P., 
at a meeting of the directors of the 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., was elected president and Rufus 
W. Bassett a director, to fill vacancies 
caused by the death of Thomas J. 
Borden, 


has resigned as 
Manchester Print 
leaves 
Adams, 
there 


Dr. Arnold L. Bossi 
color chemist in the 
Works, Manchester, N.H., and 
for Arnold Print Works, North 
Mass., beginning his new duties 
the Ist of the year. 


Henry A. Bailey has resigned as agent 
of the Chicopee Mfg. So., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., after a period of 14 years’ ser- 
vice. Mr. Bailey, who is well known in 
cotton mill circles, has been thinking of 
resigning for some time, but had con- 
sented to remain with the company as 
long as the treasurer, George S. Silsbee, 
should retain that office. At a recent 
meeting in Boston, a new treasurer, Al- 
bert G. Duncan, was chosen in Mr. Sils- 
bee’s place, and Mr. Bailey, in accord- 
ance with the understanding, presented 
his resignation. Mr. Bailey began work 
in a cotton mill as a backboy in the 
Amoskeag Corporation at Manchester. 


George Barr has finished his duties as 
general manager of the Dunnell branch 
in Pawtucket, R. I., of the United States 
Finishing Company, and returned to his 
home in New Jersey. 


Mr. Bugbee, who has been at the Boott 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., for a long time as 
boss carder, has retired. 


J. F. Clark, who has beer assistant 
overseer of spinning at the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills, Columbia, S. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of carding with 
the Richland Cotton Mills, Columbia. 


John Cashman has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Pemberton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


J. P. Dillard has assumed the duties of 
his new position as overseer of weaving 
at the Washington Mill, Fries, Va. 


Charles Davis has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Bessemer City (N. 
C.) Mills to accept the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Erwin Cotton 
Mills of West Durham, N. C 


William Foley, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the American Linen Co., Fall 
River, Mass., is now overseer of spinning 
at the Globe Yarn Mill, same place. 


James P. Francis, assistant treasurer 
of the New England Cotton Yarn Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., since its organiza- 
tion, has resigned. Mr. Francis tendered 
his resignation last April on account of 
ill health, but the officials refused to 
accept it at that time. John B. Strong- 
man, confidential clerk for Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., has been chosen temporarily 
in his stead. 


A. L. Garner, overseer of warping, 
twisting, spooling and winding with the 
Southside Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, N. 


C., has resigned to accept a position with 
Proximity Mfg. Co., 
cS 


? Greensboro, 

W. B. Gordon is overseer of spinning 
at the Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J 
succeeding H. E. Brann. 


Frank H. Gifford, formerly treasurer 
of the New Bedford Sppinning Co., has 
heen elected treasurer of the F. E. Smith 
Fibre Bobbin & Spool Corporation, New 
Ksedford, Mass. 


Charles Hayes of Providence, R. I., 
bas succeeded J. H. Dunn as assistant 
superintendent of the Skenandoa Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., Mr. Dunn having 
accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
and is meeting with good success. 


Cc. A. Horne, Somersworth, N. H., has 
been engaged as overseer of weaving for 
the Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, N. H., suc- 
eeeding D. A. Morrill. 


James Houston, for a number of years 
employed in the mule room of the Boott 
Cotton Mill, Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a position as overseer in the 
mule room of the Saundersville Cotton 
Mills, Saundersville, Mass. 


J. M. Jones, cloth room overseer at the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., has 
resigned. 


Thomas Kirk, cloth room overseer at 
the Cabarrus Mill, Concord, N. C., has 
resigned to enter the employ of the Kes- 
ler Mill of Salisbury, N. C. 


Thomas F. Kennedy, overseer of spin- 
ning for the Forestdale, R. I., Manufac- 
turing Co., has resigned. 


Harry Lutton is overseer of carding 
and the garnett department of the new 
yarn mill of the Utica & Mohawk Valley 
Steam Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y. 


John J. Murray, overseer of spinning at 
the Hfarmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has 
resigned. 
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Hon. Wm. H. Miles, who has been 
agent of the Farwell Mills at Lisbon, 
Me., for over 20 years, has resigned. 


J. W. McGinty has been appointed 
superintendent of the new batting mill 
at Vicksburg, Miss., which is the Missis- 
sippi Valley Belting Co., is just com- 
pleting. 


Daniel Morrill has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Exeter Mfg. Co., Exe- 
ter, N. H. 


Wheeler Meares is the new superin- 
tendent of the Darlington Mfg. Co., Dar- 
lington, 8. C. 


Frank E. Morey, who recently resigned 
as overseer at the Westerly Silk Mill Co., 
Westerly, R. I., to accept a position as 
manager and overseer in the silk mill of 
Osear Heneman in Chicago, likes the 
West and his new position 


R. S. Milliken, who was recently ap- 
pointed agent of the Nashua Mfg. Co., 
Nashua, N. H., was formerly an over- 
seer of the Everett Mills. 


John Maloney, who recently resigned 
as tape inspector at the Hope Webbing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. L, has taken a posi- 
tion with the Rockland Webbing Co., 
Rockland, Mass., as fixer. 

W. S. Montgomery has been elected 
president of the Spartan Mills at Spar- 
tanburg, §S. C., and Victor Montgomery 
has been elected treasurer of the Pacolet 
Mills of Pacolet, S. C., and Gainesville 
Mills at Gainesville, Ga., succeeding 
their father, the late Capt. J. H. Mont- 
gomery. 


Samuel Moss is overseer of mule spin- 
ning at the Narragansett Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. He was appointed to suc- 
ceed the late John Fisher. 


Alfred Nado has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Richmond Mfg. Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and has returned to bis 
home in Taunton, Mass. 


Benjamin Nutall has become superin- 


tendent of the Bennetteville Cotton Mill, 
HKennettsville, 8. C. Mr. Nutall was 
lately connected with the Waxhaw (N. 
¢.) Cotton Mill. 
J. R. Pearce, superintendent of the 
Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
resigned. Moody, superintendent 
of the Victor Mills at Greers, will suc- 
ceed him, filling both positions. 


Albert R. Pierce, superintendent of the 
Pierce Manufacturing Co. of New Bed- 
ford, has been elected president of the 
F. E. Smith Fibre Bobbin & Spool Cor- 
poration, New Bedford, Mass. 


J. F. Reardon, formerly agent of the 
Falls Co., Norwich, Conn., is the new 
agent of the Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, 
N. J., starting in on his new duties 
January Ist. 


Richard Russell, formerly of Warren, 
RK. L., is overseer of the cloth room at the 
Slater Cotton Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Alfred C. Petzold, formerly of the 
Arlington Mill, has accepted a position 
as designer at the Pemberton and 
Methuen Mills. 
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Arthur G, Stevens, late in the employ 
of the Peabody Mills, Newburyport, 
Mags., tas become overseer of weaving 
and designer for the Wachusett Mills, 
Worcester, Mass. 


John P. Shaw, late of Worcester, 
Mass., is now in eharge of the winding, 
warping and slashing at the Brighton 
Mills, Passaic, N. 


W. A. Schaul has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the New York Mills, New 
York Mills, N. Y. 


George A. Tobey is now overseer of 
carding at the Linwood Cotton Mill, Lin- 
wood, Mass. 


R. M. Woody, who has been with the 
Limestone Cotton Mill, Gaffney, 8S. C., 
ever since it first started up as a new 
mill, has resigned in order to accept the 
position of overseer of weaving at the 
Grendel] Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


Joseph E. Winterbottom, who has been 
overseer of the cloth room of the Slater 
Cotton Co., Pawtucket, R. L, for several 
years, has resigned, having accepted a 
position with the Howland Mills, New 
bedford, Mass. 


J. B. West has accepted the position of 

superintendent of the Premier Cotton 
Mills, Barton, Ark. He was formerly 
superintendent of the Hampton Cotton 
Mills, Hampton, Ga. 


Morris Watkins, formerly at New York 
Mills, N. Y., and later with the Libbey 
& Dingley Co., Lewiston, Me., has taken 
charge of ring spinning, spooling and 
warping in the Harmony Mill No. 3, Co- 
hoes, N, Y. 


Woolen, 


E. T. Avison has been appointed boss 
finisher for the Rock Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn., to succeed F. L. Coggswell, 
resigned. 


Thomas Bingham, formerly at Little 
Falls, N. Y., has engaged with the Gros- 
venor Woolen Co., Holyoke, Mass., as 
boss carder. 


Arthur ©. Buzzell has severed his con- 
nection with the Simson & Kirkaldy Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. He had been con- 
nected with the manufacturers as super- 
intendent and _ confidential clerk for 
about six years, and when it was incor- 
poprated he was made one of the incor- 
porators. He will enter a new line of 
business in Boston. This firm recently 
made an assignment for the benefit of 
its creditors. 


Fred P. Chapman, who retired recently 
as agent and superintendent of the 
American Woolen Co.’s mill at Frank- 
lin, Mass., was presented $100 in gold by 
the overseers and operatives at the mill. 


T. F. Grofell has been engaged by the 


Ashaway Woolen Co., Ashaway, R. 
as dyer. 

John Crowe, late of Rumford Fal's, 
Me., is the superintendent of the Jack- 
son (O.) Woolen Mill Company. 


John E. Elliott has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Oldtown Woolen 
Mill, Oldtown, Me. 
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M. P. Hanley is now employed as super- 
intendent of the Camden (Me.) Woolen 
Mills. Mr. Hanley was formerly in Lew- 
iston, Me., engaged in a similar capacity 
by the Cowan Woolen Co. 


Tom Hinchliff, for many years overseer 
of weaving and also designer and super- 
intendent of woolen mills, has retired 
from the mill business, and is now lo- 
eated in Racine, Wis., where he has 
embarked in business as a florist. 


Thomas J. Kelley, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Saxton’s River Mill, 5ax- 
ton's River, Vt., is now overseer of 
Ludlow, 


carding at the Verd Mont Mills, 
Vt. 


Jamestown, N. Y., is 
of weaving for the 
Ashtabula, O. 


Arthur Mitchell, 
the new overseer 
Ashtabula Worsted Mills, 


Robert McMahon has been appointed to 
succeed Benjamin Allen, resigned, 4s 
overseer of spinning with the Laurel Fill 
Yarn Co., Bridgeton, R. I. 


formerly overseer of 
the Hartford 
is now 
at the 
N. Y. 


James Morrison, 
earding and spinning at 
‘arpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn., 
overseer of carding and spinning 
Nye & Waite Carpet Co., Auburn, 


Edwin D. Myers, formerly of James- 
town Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 
is now in charge of spinning at the Chau- 
tauqua Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Lees Mallison has succeeded J. W. Ste- 
vens as overseer of finishing at the Coro- 
net Worsted Mill, Mapleville, R. I. 


O. W. Marriott of Westerly, R. L., is 
now in charge of dyeing in the Pawca- 
tuck Woolen Mills, Potter Hill, R. I. 


William F. Phillips, of Rochester, N. 
Y., has taken charge of night carding 
for the George Whitney Woolen Co., §. 
Royalston, Mass. 


James Roe has been promoted from 
earder to superintendent of the Chapel 
Hill Mfg. Co., Cherry Valley, Mass. 


J. B. Rose, boss carder for the Rodman 
Mfg. Co., La Fayette, R. I., has resigned. 


T. Gordon. 
non, N. H., 
kingum Valley 
den, O 


David Stein, formerly connected with 
the Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
re-entered into an engagement with this 
concern. He will have full charge of the 
designing department. 


Roberson, formerly of Leba- 
is now finisher at the Mus- 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Dres- 


Joseph Sykes, designer for the Old 
Town (Me.) Woolen Company, has been 
made superintendent of the plant of the 
Ounegan Woolen Co., Old Town, Me. He 
succeeds Thomas W. Beattie, whose res- 
ignation was necessitated by impaired 
health. 


J. W. Stevenson, Jr., has severed his 
connection with the Coronet Worsted 
Co., Mapleville, R. I., to accept the posi- 
tion of overseer of finishing with the G. 
BH. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass. 


Daniel Saunders, formerly superintend- 
ent for the Methuen Hat Co., Methuen, 


Mass., has accepted a position as super- 
intendent with a large New York con- 
cern. 


John H. Sedgwick of Philadelphia has 
succeeded A. D. Lynch as carder and 
spinner at the Jackson Woolen Mills, 
Jackson, O. 


James Sterling, employed by the Gil- 
bert Mfg. Co., has resigned to accept the 
position of dresser tender for the River- 
side Worsted Mills, Waterville, Me. 


H. C. Sturtevant, overseer of drawing, 
formerly with the Jamestown Worsted 
Mill, Jamestown, N. Y., is now with the 
Chautauqua Worsted Mills of the same 
place. 


Albert Thorp, formerly of Norwich, 
Conn., has recently engaged as overseer 
of spinning at the Pawcatuck Woolen 
Mill, Potter Hill, R. I. 

Stephen 8S. Welch, superintendent of 
the American Woolen Co.’s mills at 
Winooski, Vt., is the new agent of the 
Ray Woolen Mills at Franklin, Mass., 
which are controlled by the Americaa 
Woolen Co. He assumed his new duties 
the first of last month. His successor at 
Winooski is Robert McArthur, who was 
formerly superintendent at the Lebanon 
(N. H.) Mills, succeeding Mr. Welch 
there when the latter came to Winooski. 


Ernest Washburn, formerly of Meriden, 
Conn., is superintendent at the Rawitser 
Woolen Mill, Staffordville, Conn. 


Knit. 


A. J. Akin, superintendent of the Com- 
mercial Knitting Mills, Troy, N. Y., has 
resigned, and Charles W. Hill, formerly 
of L. E. Harrower Knitting Mills, Am- 
sterdam, succeeded him January 1st. 


F. A. Burt, an overseer in the plant of 
the Seaboard Knitting Mills, Henderson, 
N. C., has taken a similar position with 
a concern in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Joseph Dunn, formerly overseer of spin- 
ning at the Rob Roy Hosiery Co., Trvy, 
N. Y., is now overseer of spinning at the 
Troy (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 


George E. Farrell has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co., to enter the knitting busi- 
ness on his own account. 


E. P. Gibbs, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
Me., is now overseer of carding at the 
yarn mill of Robert MacKinnon & Wo., 
Little Falls, N. 


William Henderson, last employed at 
the Methuen, Mass., Yarn Mills, has 
taken charge of carding for the Commer- 
cial Knitting Mills Co., Troy, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding William Duframe. 


Frank Hervey, overseer of spinning at 
the Valentine Knitting Co., Bennington, 
Vt., has resigned. 


Thomas A. Jones, late of Kernersville, 
N. C., has arrived in Rawleigh to begin 
his duties as superintendent of the new 
knitting mill here owned by J. B. and E. 
Martin. 
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George R. Lewis, for three years super- 
intendent of the Utica Knitting Co., 


Oriskany Falls, N. Y., has resigned. His 
successor is his brother, Frederick Lewis, 
who has been overseer of finishing. 


Fred W. Pawling is overseer of finish- 
ing at the Atlas Knitting Co., Amster- 
dam, 


W. S. C. Russell, for three years prin- 
cipal of the Bennington High School, but 
for a year with a Boston house, has as- 
sumed the duties of superintendent of 
the Charles Cooper Knitting Mill and 
needle shop at Bennington, Vt. 


Charles A. Santmyers, late of Wil- 
mington, Del., is with J. Wilson Scott & 
Co., Philadelpphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Spencer, superintendent of 
the Norfolk & New Brunswick Hosiery 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., has re- 
signed. 


Joseph Thackrah, who has been dyer 
for A. V. Morris & &Son, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., 18 years, is the temporary dyer at 
the Paragon Knitting Co., Mohawk, N. 
Y. Mr. Thackrah resigned his position 
last spring on account of his health. 


E. A. Thissell, at a recent meeting of 
the directors of the Lowell Hosiery, 
Lowell, Mass., was elected treasurer, to 
fill the vacancy left by Mr. Eastman, 
who has accepted a position with the 
Hooper Knitting Company. 


F. A. Woodcock has been made over- 
seer of knitting for the Piqua Hosiery 
Company, Piqua, O. 


Deaths. 


George H. Hawes, one of the foremost 
cloth factors of Fall River, Mass., ‘ied 
December 6. He was born in Fall River, 
September 16, 1840. In February, 1869, he 
became a cloth broker and retained an 
interest in that line until his death. He 
was vice president of the Metacomet 
Bank, a director in the Narragansett 
Mills, in the Stevens Mills, and until 2 
short time ago he was a director in the 
Barnaby Mfg. Co. He leaves a widov 
and five children. 


George A. Fletcher, a partner of the 
firm of Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died December 14. 


Hon. Charles H. Adams, a former resi- 
dent of Cohoes, and one of its foremost 
citizens, died last month at his home in 
New York City. Mr. Adams was % years 
of age. In business circles he was well 
known, having been president of the Na- 
tional Bank, Cohoes, and the proprietor 
of Egberts Woolen Mills, which he butit 
and operated. We published a biographi- 
eal sketch and portrait of Mr. Adams in 
the — 1901, issue of the Textile 
World. 


Louis Roessel, the senior partner in the 
firm of Roessel & Sons, owners of the 
Washington Silk Mill, Washington, N. J., 
died last month. He was about 65 years 
of age. 


Amos Tenney, who died last month at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., in his 
eighty-seventh year, was well known as 
a promoter and contractor. He was at 
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one time treasurer of the Ogden Cotton 
Mills of New England and the owner of 
a large dry goods store in Boston. 


Philip Cochrane, the little son of Philip 
W. Cochrane, superintendent of the Wel- 
don Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s knitting 
mill, Weldon, NN. C., died last month, 
aged six years and six months. He was 
a universal favorite. Nearly all his life 
he had been a sufferer from asthma. He 
was taken critically ill about a week be- 
fore death relieved him of his sufferings. 


Aibert Stevens Pratt died December 9% 
at his home, West Brookline, Mass. He 
began business life by going to work for 
the dry goods firm of Lamb & Hanson. 
Later he became head bookkeeper for 
Champney Bros., dealers in dry goods, 
and in time was admitted to partnership 
in the tirm. In 1860 he was appointed 
New England agent for Clark’s O, N. T. 
spool cotton, in which business he wvon- 
tinued until his death. 


Jonathan Dodge, for nearly fifty years 
a resident of Manchester, N. H., died in 
Hopkinton last month of pneumonia. Mr. 
Dodge was born in the latter city in 
1822, and went to Manchester in 1844, en- 
tering the employ of the Stark Corpora- 
tion. He remained with those mills a 
short time, and then went into the em- 
ploy of the Manchester Mills, where he 
remained for more than forty years, be- 
ing for thirty-five years overseer in the 
earding department. He retired from 
business in 1890. 


Homer Blanchard died recently in 
Hartford, Conn., aged 96. In 1846 he es- 
tablished a wool commission house, the 
first in America to introduce a system of 
wool classification by carefully assorting 
the fleeces in qualities and quantities to 
suit the demands of the different manu- 
facturers. In 1858 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Broad Brook Co., Broad 
Brook, Conn., and for 35 years was the 
head of tnat concern. Mr. Blanchard has 
been totally blind for 10 years, and his 
hearing was dull, but the rest of his fac- 
ulties were acute until about three 
_— ago, when he began to fail rap- 
idly. 


Jabez Haskell Hayden, aged nearly 91 
years, died at his home, Windsor Locks, 
Conn., recently. When reaching his ma- 
jority he entered the employ of the Con- 
necticut Silk Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford, and after remaining with them 
for three years he came to Windsor 
Locks, in 1838, and engaged in the manu- 
facture of sewing silk under the tirm 
name of Haskell & Hayden. He con- 
ducted the business for forty-three years, 
when he retired and since then has 
spent considerable of his time in pursu- 
ing his genealogical work and looking 
after his insurance business. He was the 
author of several books of historical na- 
ture, including the ‘Hayden Genealogy,” 
which contains the history of the family 
from William Hayden, who was born in 
England about 1600, up to 1888. 


James E. Morse, one of the most prom- 
inent wool buyers of Boston, and an old- 
time amateur athlete of distinction, died 
last month of typhoid fever at Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 


Benjamin F. Larned, who spent the 
greater part of his life as a woolen man- 
ufacturer in Auburn, Mass., died in 
Worcester, at the age of 74, recently. 
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“Straight Line’ Calculation. 


Zditor Teatile World: 

I am assistant designer in a Western 
mill, having recently graduated from a 
textile school, and have frequent occa- 
sion for analyzing fabrics submitted by 
our Chicago selling agent. 

Is it necessary to calculate ‘‘straight 
line’ weight constants for each 1/8 inch 
of the width? 

Am I using the metric system when I 
vse tenths of an inch? 

How can the diameter of cotton, 
woolen, worsted, silk and linen yarn be 
calculated from the metric count? 7 

Why does not the “straight line’ 
method answer for the metric system? 

How are the units of weights and 
measures based on the dimensions of the 
human body standardized? 

How is the loom width of cloth ex- 


Pressed? 
How many figures are required for the 
enclosed six textile problems? b 
Schueler (296). 


It is not necessary to _ calculate 
“straight line’’ weight constants for each 
1/8 inch. The commercial width of cloth 
is seldom if ever given in fractions of an 
inch, consequently a constant for each 
inch is all that is required,—in the mill. 
Even this is not essential with the 
“straight line’ method, as each grain of 
the weight of the English straight line 
sample (1 8/10 in. x 2 4/10 in.) is equiva- 
lent to one ounce per yard 52 1/2 inches 
wide, and the weight per yard for any 
other -vidth can thus be calculated direct 
from the grain weight of thé sample by 
the rule of three. 

Schueler is using the metric system 
only when using the metric units such as 
the meter, kilogram, etc. The founders 
of the metric system acknowledged the 
superiority of the duodecimal divisions 
for weights and measures, but adopted 
decimal divisions because the Arabic or 
decimal notation was already firmly es- 
tablished when the metric system was 
founded. With the English system all 
subdivisions are permissible; with the 
metric system the decimal division is 
only one allowed. 

The diameter of yarn cannot be calzu- 
lated from the yarn count alone. It can 
be approximated only after a_ tedious 
ealculation by taking into account the 


specific gravity of the stock which varies 
with the kind of material and the proc- 
ess of manufacture. In mill work the 
“set’’ of fabrics is not calculated from 
the diameter of the yarn, but is deter- 
mined by experience and observation of 
cloth manufactured under different con- 
ditions. 

The “straight line’ method in cloth 
analysis is not suited to the metric sys- 
tem because, with the metric units of 
length and width, the area (1,000 mm*) 
required for “straight line’’ work is too 
sinall for the necessary accuracy. Thus, 
the weight of the cotton warp in this 
sized sample of the “Varsity” vesting 
would be but 7/10 of a grain. A variation 
of 1/10 of a grain would consequently 
mean about 15 per cent., or six numbers 
on No. 40 yarn, Such inaccuracy would 
make the results of the analysis worth- 
less,—in the mill. 

All units of weights and measures are- 
standardized by official models whose 
exact size is wholly arbitrary. This is 
the case with the English units originally 
based on the dimensions of the human 
body, as well as with the metric units, 
which, it was intended, should be based 
on 1/10.000,000 part of one of the earth's 
meridians, of which no two are believed. 
to be of the same length. 

The ivom width of eloth is usually ex- 
pressed with the English system in 
inches and tenths; with the metric sys- 
tem in centimeters, never in decimeters, 
—for mill work. 

As the centimeter is about 4/10 of an 
inch, it follows that the loom width is 
not expressed as accurately with the 
metric as with the English system. 

The six textile problems all relating to 
one supposititious fabric, stated both in 
Eaglish and in metric terms, can be 
solved by the “straight line’ method 
with 161 figures; by the very rudimentary 
formulas accompanying the problems 
with 338 figures; by the metric method 
with 155 figures. 

The use of the “straight line’ method 
of cloth analysis will save Schueler 
much time, and we suggest that he study 
the October article, “English versus 
Metric,”’ not partially nor superficially, 
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but thoroughly, and at the same time 
apply himself diligently to getting the 
best results from the English system, 
which is the one he must use exclusively, 
in the mill. 





Detection of Cotton in Wool Goods. 


Editor Teatile World: 


Please inform me what is the process 
of discovering when there is cottton in 
wool goods, and oblige. R. W. (293). 


The method is to cut out a sample of 
the goods, weigh it very carefully on a 
sensitive scale, boil it for about five min- 
utes in a solution containing about 10 per 
cent. of caustic soda; i. e., concentrated 
solution. This is strong enough to en- 
tirely dissolve the wool fibre. What is 
left is cotton. Wash this with water and 
dry, and then weigh again, which will 
give you percentage of cotton. If the 
tabric is boiled away entirely and noth- 
ing is left, there is no cotton in it. 





Acid in Mercerizing. 


Editor Teatile World: 


Is muriatic acid ever used in place of 
sulphuric acid in mercerizing? 
Muriatic (291). 


An expert in mercerizing sends us the 
following reply to the above question: 
“It is never used to my knowledge. 
There would be no gain in using it as it 
costs more than sulphuric acid and 
would give no better results. Hither acid 
would neutralize the caustic soda and the 
chemical results would vary very little.” 





Starting a Small Underwear Plant. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am interested in obtaining data or 
information concerning starting up a 
small underwear plant, say about 15 ma- 
chines. Can you give me information 
and help as to machinery, etc., more es- 
pecially the number of hands needed for 
men’s underwear and usual wages paid, 
also for what part of the work are girls 
employed and for what work are men 
employed? Although I am pretty well 
posted on hosiery manufacture, I am 
very green on the underwear question, 
and look to you for my first helpful 
push. What wages would a foreman of 
such a plant command? Thanking you, 
I remain, F. J. (294). 


As questions like the above are very 
frequently asked us, we have answered 
it at length in another part of this issue, 
as well as can be done without knowing 
exact local conditions and in view of the 
fact that our correspondent is very in- 
definite ‘n his statement in regard to 
class of goods he expects to make. We 
assume, however, that this correspond- 
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ent, like others who ask similar ques- 
tions, do not know themselves what they 
wish to make, consequently cannot frame 
their questions any more clearly, so tha 
the answer to this question is of neces- 
sity of a somewhat general character, 
but may serve as a guide to “F. J.” and 
to others. 





How Often to Clean Cards. 


Editor Teatile World: 


I would like to inquire if it be possible 
to run woolen cards from two to three 
days without cleaning when carding lots 
consisting of 10 to 40 per cent. of wool 
the balance of good middling cotton? 
How long can cards be run on such stock 
without regrinding, after being put in 
good condition? Cc. (295). 


For more reasons than can well be 
enumerated, no one can say just how 
long cards will run without cleaning. It 
is a case in which no fixed rule ever did, 
or ever can, answer. All that the most 
careful carder can do is to observe how 
long any given variety of stock can he 
run on his cards, in their then condition, 
and to take care to have them cleaned 
before the work begins to fail. The vari- 
ations as to time, even where there is 
little or no difference in the stock, may 
be very considerable in different fac- 
tories, owing to other modifying circum- 
stances. As to grinding, the best plan is 
to grind any or all cylinders as soon as 
they need it, thus aiming to keep the 
cards in fair condition all the time. This 
is far better than to run till the whole 
machine, or the set, gets out of order. 





Varnish for Drawing Rolls. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I notice in November issue the remarks 
made by “Dane” in regard to varnish 
for drawing rolls, and would like to have 
further information as to proportions in 
which he makes the varnish he speaks 
of. Cc. E. M. (298). 


“Dane” answers this question as fol- 
lows: “I use any kind of glue that is 
used in making varnish, preferably fish 
glue. Dissolve in acetic acid, then pour 
some of that solution in a cup. Add 
eight or ten drops of oil origanum. Then 
thicken it a bit with chrome green. 
Work that up well and then thin it with 
acetic acid.”’ 





Covering for Top Rollers for French 
Worsted Spinning. 


Editor Teatile World: 

What is used for covering the top rolls 
for French worsted drawing and spin- 
ning and where can it be purchased? 

Kennebec (300). 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The top rolls used for French worsted 
drawing and spinning are covered with 
what is called parchment, either animal 
or vegetable. Owing to the expense of 
the animal parchment the vegetable ma- 
terial is mostly used and gives practi- 
cally as good results. This covering can 
be purchased of C. BEB. Riley & Co., 281 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Books on French Worsted Spinning. 


Editor Teatile World: 


What books treat of 
spinning? 


worsted 
(301). 


French 
Harrison 


French worsted spinning is treated in- 
cidentally in McLaren’s Spinning Woolen 
and Worsted. We do not know of any 
work treating of this subject specially 
with the exception of Leroux, Filature 
de Laine, which was published many 
years ago and is now not up to date. 





New Publications. 


Sizes of Cotton Yarn; Otto Holtzhausen, 
Bayreuth; price 75 cents. 

This is a neat and substantial folder in 
which are mounted on a black ground 
a short length of white cotton yarn of 
each of the following sizes: Nos, 6, 8, 
19, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 and 45. 

By comparing a thread whose size is 
unknown with the different samples on 
this card, the count of the first named 
can readily be approximated with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

The folder will be found very useful by 
anyone handling cotton yarn, wheth«r 
merchant, manufacturer, or mill worker. 

The card is made in Germany, but is 
adapted for use in America or any other 
country as the sizes given are English. 

This is a striking proof of how firmly 
the English weights and measures are 
established in the textile industry of 
Germany. 


An English View of the American Prog- 
ress; Hugh MacRae & Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

This is an abstract of a pamphlet pub- 
lished in England and which Hugh Mac- 
Rae of the above named firm obtained 
during his recent trip abroad. Thinking 
that many of the points in the argument 
would be of interest to American busi- 
ress men, Messrs. Hugh MacRae & Co. 
have published, and are distributing, an 
abstract of the English pamphlet. It 
treats of the iron trade, freight rates, 
railway and labor efficiency, trade union- 
ism, the encouragement of invention, the 
mercantile marine, fiscal policy, patent 
laws, trusts, etc. It is evident that the 
author has given the subject deep study 
and the book will well repay perusal 
whether the reader agrees with the con- 
clusions or not. 


Cotton Spinning; by C. C. Hedrick; 
American School of Correspondence, 
Boston, Mass. 

This book has been written for the 
American School for use in connection 
with its course of instruction in textile 
manufacturing and treats of all the proc- 
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esses up to carding. The present work is 
one of a series by the same writer, cov- 
ering cotton carding, combing, ring and 
mule spinning. It is carefully written 
and freely illustrated, and cannot fail to 
prove a valuable text book for students. 
Tabulated Description of Artificial Dye- 
stuffs; by Dr. Gustav Schultz and 
Paul Julius; Hermann Heyfelder, 
Schoenebergerstrasse 26, Berlin Ger- 
many. Price, $8.00. 

This book contains a list of the arti- 
ficial dyestuffs found in commerce. They 
are alphabetically arranged in tabulated 
form and in separate columms are given 
the number, commercial name, scientific 
name, chemical composition, description, 
discoverer, patent, literature, properties, 
behavior and shade. The vast number of 
valuable artificial dyes within reach of the 
dyer today, makes a work of this kind 
indispensable. The ordinary technical 
treatise in which an attempt is made to 
describe artificial dyes is confusing ow- 
ing to the mass of information in which 
it is difficult to find the particular dye- 
stuff required. In the work under con- 
sideration the alphabetical and tabular 
arrangement enables quick reference to 
any particular dye and opposite is found 
in special columns the information men- 
tioned above. The text is in German, but 
as the information is given in outline and 
most of the reading matter consists of 
terms with which the American dyer is 
already familiar, the work is nearly as 
valuable for English as for German 
readers. 


The Builder on Self Actors; by Otto 

Johannsen; Theodor Martin, Leipzig. 
This book of forty-six pages is a the- 
oretical treatise on the Builder motion 
on self acting spinning machines. It is 
written with genuine German thorough- 
ness and attention to detail. The text 
is in German and is illustrated with 
diagrams. 


Fastening Card Clothing to Top Plates; 
by Heinrich Brueggeman; Theodor 
Martin, Leipzig. 

This is a description of various meth- 
ods of fastening card clothing to top 
plates by rivets, screws, wire clamps, 
steel bands, shoulder plates, clasp bands 
and hook plates. There are fifty-two il- 
lustrations showing plainly the methods 
described. ‘The text is in German. 
Austrian Commercial and _ Industrial 

Politics; by H. von Buelow; Widhelm 
Suesserott, 35 Potsdamerstrasse, 42, 
Berlin. 

This is a volume of 300 pages in which 
the author considers the industrial con- 
ditions of the dual monarchy with espe- 
cial reference to foreign trade and the 
necessity for commercial intercourse with 
foreign countries. The book is written 
with characteristic German thorough- 
ness, and contains a vast fund of infor- 
mation concerning the trade of Austria. 
The text is in German. 


The Manufacture of Lake Pigments 
from Artificial Colors; by Francis H. 
Jennison; Translated from English 
into German by Dr. Robert Rueben- 
camp; Steinkopff and Springer, Dres- 
den; price, $2.50. 

The groups of artificial dyestuffs are 
first described and then the manufacture 
of pigments is treated under the follow- 
ing heads: Pigment developers for acid 
dyes, or developers for basic dyes; Pig- 
ment bases; The principles of pigment 
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formation; Red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet and black lakes; The produc- 
tion of insoluble azo dyes in the form of 
pigments; General properties of lakes 
from the artificial dyes; Washing, filter- 
ing and finishing; Determination of and 
tests for pigment colors. There are 16 
full page plates, each showing 6 samples 
of the colors. 


Samoa, Bismarck Archipelago and New 
Guinea; 
tegy; J. d. 
3.50. 


War- 


by Ernst von Hesse, 
price, 


Weber, Leipzig; 


This is an interesting work of 329 pages, 
profuscly illustrated with scenes among 
the German possessions of the South 
seas. The manners and customs of the 
inhabitants are described and a very in- 
telligent account given of the resources 
of the different regions. The author tells 
his personal experiences during his visit 
to the countries he describes, and on 
which he was assisted in collecting in- 
formation by the government officers in 
the different colonies. The text is in 
German. 


Ribbon Looms; by C. Lebois; published 
by the author at St. Etienne, France; 
price, $3.00. 

This work treats of the mechanical 
construction and operation of ribbon 
looms and goes into 'the subject in great 
detail, is profusely illustrated and has an 
appendix on knot tying. The text is in 
French and the book may be ordered 
from this office. 


Shoddy vs. Tariff Revision; Justice, 
Batemar & Co., 122 South Front 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., have issued a 

graphic chart showing the importations 
of shoddy for each year from 1891 to 1901 
inclusive. As is well known, vast quanti- 
ties of shoddy were brought into the 
country under the Wilson bill while the 
McKinley and Dingley bills were effec- 
tual barriers against the importation of 
this material These facts are a conclu- 
sive answer to the claims made by the 
free traders that a high tariff increases 
the use of wool substitutes. 


190%; 
New 


Work for January, 
Page & Company, 


The World's 
Doubleday, 
York. 

World’s Work begins the new year 
with an especially good number. The 
first article is The Industrial Wealth of 
Old Mexico, which is followed by others 
covering a wide range of subjects of in- 
terest. The illustrations are of the usual 
high standard which has contributed so 
much to the success of the magazine. 
Where to Pass the Winter in France; by 

Dr. Ch. Laville; A. Maloine, 23 rue de 
I’ Ecole-de-Medecine, Paris. 

This is a volume of 326 pages in which 
the author shows the various advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different 
parts of France during the winter sea- 
son. It is written as a guide to physi- 
clans in locating for the winter patients 
suffering from different diseases. 


Races and Peoples of the Earth; by J. 
Denker; Schleicher Freres, 15 rue des 
Saints-Peres, Paris; 629 pages, illus. 
Price, $3.00. 

This volume will be welcomed by that 
large number of readers who have 
sought for a systematic and concise 
treatise on anthropclogy. The aim of 
the author has been to give a compre- 
hensive view of the subject to the gen- 
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eral reader, and for this purpose tech- 
nical terms have been eliminated as far 
as possible, and the size of the work re- 
stricted to the smallest limits consistent 
with clearness. The subjects of the illus- 
trations are known by the author to 
have been authentic, many of them hav- 
ing been photographed by him. The 
text is in Freneh. 


Visual Perception of Space by B. Bour- 
don; Schleicher Freres, 15, rue des 
Saints-Peres, Paris. Price, $3.00. 

This is a treatise upon the funda- 
mental principles relating to the visual 
perception of space. The author. who is 
a professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Rennes, states that he has 
availed himself freely of the work of 
other investigators in this field as well as 
incorporated much original material, all 
of which has been put in systematic 
form, making a valuable work for the 
student and for reference. Among the 
separate topics to which chapters are 
devoted are the following: Organs of 
perception; keenness of vision; percep- 
tion of form, size, position, direction and 
movement; binocular and monocular per- 
ception of distance; optical delusions; 
distance and apparent size of celestial 
bodies. The text is in French. 


The Workingmen’s Movement in France; 
by Daniel Halevy; George Bellais, i7 
rue Cujas, Paris. 

The development of labor organizations 
in France is traced from the beginning 
of the 18th century. At that time the 
world’s work was done mainly by hand. 
Machinery had not made its appearance 
and disturbed the relations between cap- 
ital and labor. At this time the evil, 
noted by the author of this work, was a 
species of brigandage by the tramp 
workman. An interesting account is 
given of the vain struggle to remedy the 
trouble. The advent of machinery 
brought new complications which are 
still unsettled. The growth of the fac- 
tory system and decline of the househvld 
industries are then given consideration 
by the author, who follows with an ac- 
count of the co-operative plan and the 
education of the masses. The text is in 
French. 


Silk Directory of France and Other 
Countries; A. Rey et Cie, 4 rue Gentil, 
Lyons; price $2.50. 

The last edition of this directory is 
rauch larger than in former years owing 
to additions to the French section which 
cover the industry in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Portugal, Russia, Belgium, Turkey, Cy- 
prus, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Se.'- 
via, China, Japan, India, United States, 
Mexico, Argentine Republic, Algeria, 
Tunis and Egypt. 

The new directory gives a list of cot- 
ton, woolen, linen, ramie and other tex- 
tile manufacturers and merchants in 
some of the countries above mentioned. 
The work, of which the text is in French, 
can be ordered at this office. 


Louis XVII; by R. Chantelauze; Firman- 
a et Cie, 56 rue Jacob, Paris; price 


The French revolution will never cease 
to interest as long as human nature re- 
mains what it is. It arrests the atten- 
tion of rich and poor, wise and ignorant, 
weak and powerful alike. The present 
volume possesses a peculiar and pathetic 
interest by telling the story of the child 
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of Louis XVI, who died while imprisoned 
in the Temple by the revolutionary 
leaders, who had executed his father. 
The book is well written and freely il- 
lustrated. The text is in French. 


The Relation of the German Veredeung 
Industrie to the Tariff Question; by 
Dr. 8. Tschierschky; Franz Siemen- 
roth, 2 W. Dennewitzstr., Berlin; 
price, 0 cents. 

An important part of the European 
manufacturing industry consists in put- 
ting the products through some process 
in one country which have been partly 
manufactured in another country and 
which are to be returned to the place of 
origin. ‘The exchange of such materials 
is made free of custom taxes and intro- 
duces into the tariff question in Europe 
problems unknown in America. ‘This 
phase of the question is the subject of 
Dr. schierschky’s pamphlet of 51 pages, 
written in German, and divided as fol- 
lows: The development of the industry; 
The resulting problems as related to vot- 
ton, wool, silk and linen; Tariff on cuop- 
per rolls; Tanning and dyestuffs. 


Association cof 
December, 


of the National 
Manufacturers for 


bulletin 
Wool 
1902. 
The contents of this issue of the Bul- 
letin are as follows: New England wool 
manufacture, an interesting historical 
sketch of the woolen industry of Lowell, 
Mass.; Wool prices in Great Britain; An- 
nual wool review, which was noticed at 
length in our December issue; Obituaries 
of Congressman Russell, whose portrait 
is shown, Prof. Hummel and Joseph P 
Truitt; Miscellany; Chronology of the 
wool manufacture; Review of the Boston 
wool market. 


Business Literature. 


Buffalo Fan System, Buffalo Forge o., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


This is a booklet in which are de- 
scribed and illustrated the various types 
of ventilating and drying plants installed 
by the Buffalo Forge Co. 


Preparation Machinery; Henry Livesey, 
Blackburn, England. 

An illustrated catalogue describing the 
cotton machinery made by the Accring- 
ton Textile Machinery Co., Blackburn, 
England, and now built by Henry 
Livesey. 

Tubs, Tanks and Vats; D. B. Stevens & 
Co., Auburn, Me. 

A descriptive price list of a few of the 
many styles of tubs and vats built by 
the D. B. Stevens Co., Auburn, Me. 
Their long experience in this line of work 
enables them to build tanks for any pur- 
pose at the lowest price consistent with 
good results. 

Blower; Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

These well known builders of blowers 
and fans are mailing to the trade a card 
illustrating their equipment for work- 
shops. 

Reynolds Corliss Engines. Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., Chicago, Il. 

A partial list of the users of the Rey- 
nolds Corliss Engines built at the Ed- 
ward P. Allis Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Riedler Compressors and Blowing En- 
— Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


A catalogue of 188 pages containing a 
description and price list of the Reynolds 
Compressors and Blowing Engines. These 
engines have proved very successful 
wherever installed, being economical, 
simple and durable as well as easily con- 
trolled. 

Riedler Pumps, Allis-Chalmers Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The 187 pages of this catalogue are 
tilled with illustrations and descriptions 
of the various types of pumps built by 
this well known company. The catalogue 
contains much valuable technical infor- 
mation. 
teynoids Corliss Engines. Allis-Chal- 

mers Co., Chicago, Ill. 

On the pages of this pamphlet appear 
views of portions of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co.'s engine works and a descriptive list 
of the various types of steam, blowing, 
hoisting and pumping engines built by 
this company together with views of a 
few of the power plants in which their 
engines have been installed. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Steam Pipe and 

Roiler Cevering, Lockland, O., have 
sent us one of their attractive calendars 
for 1908. 


Bemis Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, Neb. 

This is something new in calendars; it 
is made of heavy cotton cloth, presum- 
ably the same material used for the 
Omaha bags. The leaves for the months 
are printed in different colors and show 
illustrations of the various animals 
hunted in the West. 


Proof and Self 
Tube, Pascoag, 


Bamford & Smith, Dust 
Lubricating Spindle 
R. 

\ business-like calendar decorated with 

a picture of fruit and flowers. 


Roller Covering. 
Ltd., Oldham, Eng- 


Card Grinding and 
Dronsfield Bros., 
land. 

While this book is issued for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the attention of the 
trade the appliances built by the pub- 
lishers for grinding cards and covering 
roliers, the object has been attained by 
giving a very practical treatise on the 
subject, making the pamphlet not only 
an advertising medium but a work of 
great value to textile manufacturers 
generally. 

Part 1, treats of emery and its use, 
clothing and grinding of cylinders and 
doffers, grinding flats on the cards, em- 
ery filetting, covering grinding rollers, 
and machinery for grinding revolving 
flats off the cards. 

Part 2, is devoted to roller covering 
machinery and includes chapters on 
roller cloth, roller leather, covering rollers 
with cloth, equalizing skins by grinding, 
splicing leather, drawing on the hots, 
ending, finishing, drawing and testing 
rollers. 

Copies will be mailed upon application 
to Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., Atlas Works, 
Oldham, England. 


Chain Belting and Steel Cable. The Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
This catalogue of 372 pages illustrates 
and describes the Jeffrey Mfg. Co.’s com- 
plete line of chain belting, elevating and 
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conveying machinery. It has been thor- 
oughly revised to include the latest addi- 
tions to their extensive line. An index 
affords quick reference to any article. 





New Color Cards. 


Colors on Half Wool Cloth. Read Holli- 
& Sons, 7 Platt St., New York 
City. 
This sample booklet shows thirty-four 
shades on half-wool goods; full direc- 
tions and formulas are given. 


Anthracene Chrome Violet B. Cassella 
Color Co., 182 Front St., New York 
City. 

Four shades of woolen yarn and piece 
goods dyed with Anthracene Chrome 

Violet B in combination with other dyes. 


Immedial Black N b and N R. Cassella 
Color Co., 182 Front St., New York 
City. 

Four samples of cotton yarn colored 
black with the above named dyes. 


Lanafuchsine 6 B. Cassella Color Co., 
182 Front St., New York City. 

Four shades dyed with Lanafuchsine 
6 B, alone and in combination with other 
dyes on woolen yarn and cloth. 
Fashionable Shades. Cassella Color Co., 

182 Front St., New York City. 

This is an elaborate color card show- 
ing 226 shades dyed on woolen cloth with 
the addition of bisulphate of soda. 


Immedial-Indon R Cone. Cassella Color 
Co., 182 Front St., New York City. 
Twenty-four shades of blue are shown 
on this card, colored on cotton yarn and 

cloth with Immedial-Indon R Conc. 


Pyrol Black 2 B Cone. C. Bischoff & Co., 
88 Park Place, New York City. 
This card shows four samples of cotton 
yarn colored black with Pyrol Black 2 B 
Conc. 


Anthracene Chrome Brown D. Cassella 
Color Co., 182 Front St., New York 
City. 

This card shows two samples of wor- 
sted yarn and two of loose yarn dyed 
with Anthracene Chrome Brown D, 
alone and with other colors. 


Cashmere Black B, T and 6 B. Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone St., 
New York City. 

This card shows four samples of ladies’ 
dress goods dyed black with Cashmere 

Black B, T and 6 B. 





1903 Calendars. 


The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A calendar in book form having space 
for memoranda for each day. 


Nautical Almanac; 
price 10 cents. 

We have received a copy of this valua- 

ble almanac which contains much infor- 
mation of special interest to mariners. 


Riggs & Brother; 


William B. Charles, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
A very attractive landscape view which 
would be an ornament to any office. 


S. J. Corey, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Corey always gets up a beautiful 
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calendar. This year is no exception 
showing a pretty river view, finely print- 
ed in colors by the new color process, 
and one of the best examples of this 
that we have seen. 


Stephen C. Lowe, 186 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass., American agent for John 
Hetherington & Sons, has favored us 
with one of the beautiful calendars 


which is noticed in another part of this 
issue. 


Abegg & Rusch, Cotton Yarns, 90 Grand 
St., New York City. 

Two very formidable looking dogs stare 
from this calendar and underneath ap- 
pear the words, “We are after your 
trade.”’ 

Abram De Ronde, 228 Front St., 
York City. Calico Printers’ Colors, 
Thickening Gums, Finishing Com- 
pounds, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, etc. 

This calendar is ornamented with a pic- 
turesque scene from the Southern cotton 
fielis in which two black boys have 
fallen asleep, one beside and the other 
inside his hasket of cotton. 


New 


Thomas W. Penhallow, Agent for the 
Queen Insurance Co. of America, 58 
State St., Boston. 

A calendar that 
every respect. 


is business-like in 


Carter’s Ink Co. 

A beautiful calendar with colored en- 
graving copied from the painting of Ab- 
bot Groves bearing the picture of a book- 
keeper at work at his desk. 





Change of Address. 


The Boston office of Howard & Bul- 
lough .American Machine Co., Ltd., 
builders of cotton machinery, has heen 
removed from 281 Congress St., where it 
has been for a number of years, to No. 
65 Franklin St., where they will occupy, 
together with Messrs. C. E. Riley & Co., 
two floors of this large corner building, 
which is centrally located in the banking 
and commission house section of the 
city. 





Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co. 


The Ward-Corby Co., which is an off- 
shoot of the Ward-Mackey Co., who op- 
erate mammoth bakeries in Pittsburgh, 
have under way new bread and cracker 
bakeries in Chicago and Providence, 
which plants are being supplied with 150 
horse power boilers furnished by the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. 

This concern is also supplying the 
Pittsburgh Tool & Drop Forge Co., Ches- 
wick, Pa., with one 18 horse power 
water tube boiler, as well as the Windsor 
Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va., with a 65 horse 
power water tube boiler. 





Clean Out the Odd Lots. 


There is hardly a mill in the country 
which does not have in the course of a 
year some imperfect goods, such as sec- 


onds, remnants, goods left over from 
previous season, and out-of-style, goods 
that have been rejected or orders can- 
celled, which have to be disposed of in 
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most instances out of the regular chan- 
nels, 

‘There is a firm in Boston, Messrs. H. & 
D. Feingold, 91 Bedford St., which makes 
a specialty of buying such goods for spot 
eash at a fair price. They do a large 
business with New England mills: and 
commission houses. They do not, how- 
ever, restrict their business to New Ing- 
land, but are prepared to buy from mills 
anywhere in the country where the 
amount of the purchase would warrant 
a visit for inspection. Such transactions 
can best be accomplished by a personal 
interview, and from the very nature of 
the case the btuyer has to determine by 
actual inspection the character of such 
goods, which cannot be very well done 
frum sample. 

This firm buys all sorts of woolen and 
cotton fabric, and occasionally buys knit 
goods. They buy in any quantity, large 
or small, and pay spot cash, which is an 
important consideration. 

It sometimes happens that through ne- 
glect or misfortune, or not happening to 
hit the season just right, a mill will 
have a considerable amount of capital 
tied up in this class of goods, and it is 
usually better to realize immediate cash 
and get rid of the merchandise at a price, 
and boldly charge it off to profit and loss 
instead of attempting to carry it along in 
the vain hope of realizing its cost later 
on. Usually the longer such goods are 
held, the less they can be sold for. 





Purifying and Softening Water. 


The Salem Iron Company, Leetonia, O., 
have contracted with Wm. B. Scaife & 
Sons Co., Pittsburg, Pa., for a 2,500 H. P. 
We-Fu-Go Water softening and purify- 
irg system. The Salern Iron Company 
have tried every possible method of wa- 
ter purification without success, and 
after going into the matter very care- 
fully, have decided that the We-Fu-Go 
system will meet their requirements. 

Among some of the other recent con- 
tracts which Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 
have closed for both the Scaife and We- 
Fu-Go systems, are the following: 

Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Hlwood, 
Ind., 2,00 H. P.; Rochester & Pittsburg 
Coal & Iron Co., Dubois, Pa., 2,500 H. P.; 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, O., 4,000 H. 
P.; Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 6,000 H. P.; Edward E. 
Kieck Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 800 H. 
P.: Pennsylvania Salt Manfg. Co., Wy- 
andotte, Mich., 1,750 H. P 


A Work of Art. 





Stephen C. Lowe, 186 Devonshire 5t., 
Boston, Mass., the well known agent for 
John Hetherington & Sons, has issned 
a very attractive calendar for 1903. Tt is 
of large size and ornamented with an 
excellent reproduction of the painting by 
W. Verplanck Birney, A. N. ‘A., “After 
the Shower,”’ in which a young couple 
are seated before an old-fashioned fire- 
place, drying their clothes which have 
been wet by a passing shower. 





—Mr. A. Kennedy Ashworth, formerly 
of the firm of D. Ashworth & Son, con- 
sulting steam engineers, and later for a 
number of years in charge of the engi- 
neering department of the Pittsburgh 
Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted service as assistant manager of 
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the Underfeed Stoker Co., with head- 
quarters in the Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago, after January Ist, 1908. 





More Mills Equipped With Houghton’s 
Steel Thread Boards. 


The Turners Falls Cotton Mills, after a 
trial of several months, have decided to 
change all their wooden thread boards to 
steel. They say they cannot get along 
without them. In December Mr. Hough- 
ton shipped the first lot of thread boards 
to Nagpur, India, where he is equipping 
a mill. A second order has also been 
received from Methuen Cotton Mills. A 
very significant order is one just re- 
ceived from the Platt Company of Eng- 
land. The fame of metal thread boards 
is spreading abroad, and their great 
merit is so apparent that it seems as if 
the time was not far distant when they 
will come into universal use. 


H. A. Metz & Oo. 

After January the corporation of H. A 
Metz & Co. succeeds to Dyestuff Depart- 
ment of Victor Koechl & Co. Mr. Metz is 
president of the Victor Koechl & Co. cor- 
poration, and the other officers of both 
companies are the same. Besides their 
main office in New York, they now have 
branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence. Chicago, Charlotte, N. C., At 
lanta, Ga., Newark, N. J., Montreal 
Canada, and Frankfurt on Main. ‘They 
are importers of alizarine, alizarine 
colors, fast sulphur colors and synthetic 
indigo M L B, as well as accessory 
products for use in textile mills. The 
Victor Koechl Co. continues the other 
branches of the business. 








The Garnet Belt Dressing. 


The Garnet Belt Dressing Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., offers to the trade a belt 
dressing that is manufactured on the 
most improved principles. It is designed 
to keep the belts clean and in good con- 
dition and its meriis are_ sufficiently 
attested by the success it has met with 
in cement and other plants where the 
belting is run in a very dusty atmos- 
phere 

The manufacturers claim that this 
dressing renders the belts impenetrable 
to steam, moisture, heat, ofl, acid fumes 
or alkalies; that it prevents beltsslipping 
increases power transmission, perma 
nently preserves the belting and renders 
it proof against atmospheric changes. It 
is furnished in liquid or solid form anJ 
is suitable for leather, canvas or rubber 
belting. Another desirable quality 
claimed for it is its uniform consistency 
in all seasons of the year. The manufac- 
turers state that the Garnet Dressing 
does not need to be melted for use and 
should be applied only fn thin coats, and 
not at all when any of the dressing re- 
mains on the belt from a previous app!li- 
eation. Further information can be ob- 
tained by addressing the manufacturers. 





New York Office for Textile Finishing 
Machinery Company. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery’ Com- 


pany, manufacturers of bleaching, dye- 
ing, drying and finishing machinery, 
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with main office at Providence, R. L., 
have opened an office at 39-41 Cortlandt 
St., New York, which is in close touch 
with main office, and any inquiries made 
personally or by telephone will receive 
immediate attention. 





A Space Saver. 


An interesting drying plant is in opera- 
tion in the Utica Dyeing Co., Utica, N. 
In a room 122 by 18 are ten of the 
patent vertical dryers manufactured by 
bk. M. Antisdel. There is plenty of room 
to get around each dryer, and only two 
men are required to take care of them. 
In another room, 30 by 100, are twelve 
dryers of horizontal type. The Utica 
Dyeing Co. has been constantly adding 
to its plant to keep up with orders, end 
not having any too much available room 
have found the vertical dryer a great 
space saver, and state that they give 
most excellent results, turning out gools 
with a fine feel. 


A Royal Train. 





The finest is none too good for the 
traveler and tourist of today, and in its 
Royal Blue Line between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
the New Jersey Central has a most com- 
plete and fast service. There are ‘ive 
trains each way each day, which makes 
the run from New York to Washington 
in 5 hours, and the trains in every re- 
spect are sumptuous to the last degree. 
The coaches, parlor cars, buffets, obser- 
vation, dining and cafe cars were spe- 
cially built for these trains and no de- 
tail, no matter how trifling, is over- 
looked. Of the dining car service enough 
is said in the statement that it has no 
peer. The route of the Royal Blue is pic- 
turesque and the scenes presented one of 
great variety. The New Jersey Central 
operates a sleeping car service to Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago, 
and its rates to these points are reason- 
able; its stations in New York are at 
foot of Liberty St., North River, and 
South Ferry. If you want to travel and 
travel in style use the Royal Blue Line. 
If you want a book on the Royal Blue, 
write to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New Jer- 
sey Central, N. Y. It’s free for the 
asking. 





The Pocasset Worsted Co.’s New Mill. 


The new mill of the Pocasset Worsted 
Co., at Thornton, R. I., has been started. 
It is a duplicate of the mill built a few 
years ago, and covers an area of 225 by 
8 feet; a substantial brick structure, 
three stories high, of most approved mill 
type. Each floor is unbroken by parti- 
tions and perfectly lighted by the great 
windows five feet wide which reach from 
floor to ceiling and which are separated 
only by brick tiers three feet wide, so 
that more than half of the wall area af- 
fords light. 

The equipment of the older plant, viz., 
10,000 spinning spindles and 7,000 twisting 
spindles, is duplicated in the new mill. 

The power plant of the new mill is 
entirely new and separate from the older 
one. It is equipped with an engine of 610 
horse power, and an electric lighting 
plant, and a rope drive is used instead of 
belts. The power plant was started early 
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in December, and the worsted machinery 
is now in full operation. 

Upwards of 200 additional hands will 
probably be given employment, and to 
accommodate these, 15 new duplicate cot- 
tages have been built, and there is aow 
a thriving little village near the com- 
pany’s mills, all of which has come into 
being within the past five years. 





Asks for Catalogues. 


Descriptive catalogues for filing, refer- 
ence and specification purposes are asked 
for by George Welsby Scott, Consulting 
Engineer, 758 The Rookery, Chicago, II. 





Announcement of the E. Jenckes Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Qn January 1, 1%8, the corporate name 
of this company was changed to Jenckes 
Spinning Co., and the manufacture and 
sale of cotton yarn will be continued 
under this title at Pawtucket, R. I. This 
company manufactures carded and 
combed cotton yarns for weavers and 
knitters, and double and twist yarns for 
the woolen trade. 

The manufacture and sale of knitting 
machinery, wire goods, etc., will be car- 
ried on by a newly chartered corpora- 
tion, to be known as the E. Jenckes 
Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, 
=m A 

The personnel will be unchanged, the 
officers of the former E. Jenckes Manu- 
facturing Company continuing the man- 
agement of both corporations. Another 
new factory is being built, and the divi- 
sion of their business into these separate 
organizations will give both companies 
increased facilities for the conduct of the 
business. 





Prismatic Lighting. 


Prismatic lighting for mills and fas- 
tories has been so generally adopted that 
the recent enlargement of manufactur- 
ing facilities and the acquisition of new 
patents by the Daylight Glass Manufac- 
turing Co., 382 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia, will be of general interest. This 
company has bought the business, in- 
cluding all the patents and improve- 
ments owned and controlled by the Day- 
light Prism Company of America, the 
Daylight Prism Company of Philadelphia 
and the Daylight Glass Company of New 
York. The first named company stat os 
that this gives them through their pat- 
ents, the virtual control of the produc- 
tion of rolled sheet prism glass and 
moulded tiles with prism or lens com- 
bination. 

Kenyon and Kenyon, patent attorneys 
of New York, have been retained to pro- 
tect these patents against infringement. 
In addition. to the patents already file4, 
application has been made for many new 
ones. The production of their works 
will be greatly increased and it is ex- 
pected that improvements will be made 
in the quality as well, owing to the fa- 
cilities afforded by a large production 
under one management. 

Prismatic lighting of buildings is 
simply a new application of a very old 
and well known principle of optics and 
is adapted for the use of stores, mills, 














glas 

n h better advantage thu sa g a 
lerge amount on the construction 
count. 

The Daylight Glass Manufacturing Vo 
makes glazed sash or transom lights i: 
zinc or copper, which are used for bank 
tores, etc., and are both ornamental and 
useful; the glas is cut in any size de 
ejred 

The offices of the company tooms 382 
and 384 sourse Building, Philadelphia, 
re in charge of James A. Haye who i 


manager and director of the company 





Lowell Textile School. 


The last quarterly bulletin of the Low 
ell Textile School contains muc!l inter 
esting information regarding thi well 


known institution. One change in the 
staff of instructors is noted W VW 
Braman, a graduate of the Wor ter 
Polytechnic Institute, and recentl 


y if 
structor in chemistry at the New Ham 





hire State College has been appoi | 
instructor in general chemistr} mad 
quantitative analysis in the place of 
Philip R. French, who resigned to tak 

lepartme rT rie 


charge of the dyeins 
North Carolina College of Mechanical 
Arts. 
The new course ir electricity is 
charge of E. E. Nelson, a graduat 
Mas | t nstitute « T 





ogy 

The fall term opened wit the lar 
registration in the hist« 

111 day and 410 night student i total of 


94 
o2l. 





It is expected that the new buildings 
will be ready for occupancy early this 
year and they will afford much needed 
facilities for increasing the work of the 


school The basement of the chemistry 
wing will be used for dyeing and finish- 
ing on a commercial scale The in- 
creased facilities supplied by tl new 


building may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing comparisons. Present floor spaze 
in the old buildings for the chemistry 
and dyeing departments, 2,500 quare 
feet: in the new school, 20,000 square feet 
or eight times as much There will be 
nearly two acres of floor space in the new 
building as contrasted with less than 
one-half an acre in the present quart 

A modern system of electric transm 
sion is to be installed. The plan consist 
of 200 horse power Stirling boilers and 12 
horse power engines, directly connected 
with the 75 K. W. generator with a 24 
direct current This will supply both 
motors and lights. The direct current 
was adopted because of the facilities it 
offers for changing speeds, electrolysis 
stereopticon work, ete. The exhaust 
steam from the engine will be used for 
heating Kitson Hall and the Falmouth 
Street buildings. A 5 horse power gas 
engine, the gift of the Lowell Gas Light 
Co., is to be direct connected with a 3) 
K. W. generator, for use at such times 
as the boilers are not under steam 
The following additional gifts of ma- 
chinery are noted: 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., reel dycing 
machine, set of falling stocks 

George W. Voelkner & Co., rotary 
press. 

Lowell Machine Shop, two revolving 
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le set of fallers gle Sill 
xX; two-spindle drawing Ox; co ie 
ducer ix pindles cone rover, ght 
spindles; second finisher, nine spi! 
rover, twenty-four spindles; cap spi i 
frame, forty-eight spindles, four-inch 


front roller; cap spinning frame, forty- 
eight spindles, three-inch front roller 
three-ply Boyd trap twister, forty-eight 
spindles, 

Kilburn and Lincoln, two loom 

Davis and Furber Machine Co., set of 
cards 

Cc. G. Sargent and Sons two wool 
scouring bowls fitted with improved : 
parallel motion; section dryer 

Thomas Halton's Sons, six hundred 
hook jacquard head. 


Fixing Dyes on Indigo. 




















A process for fixing dyes on indigo in 
calico printing has been disc ed by a 
; ] and rece prot i 
In the ) n of 
stated that ever 

oduced “on the yr 
ir appearance, ‘the import- 
’ fixing them onto indigo 
ittention of (ca ) 

, nda > , 

with rying s ir 
ull t sugges I nade 









were deficient in i or becar 
would ‘ s 
le process I ess 
| pr vides a means w reby 
I both reliably i and 
fiery may be prod i 
tne least ill gs l 
is subj ») prepar 
treatment in an yiut l 
alpha or beta naphthol, to which Turk 
red oil may be added as required. ‘1 ‘ 
cotton thus prepared there is locally ap- 
plied a dye mixture which includes the 
constituents of the azo dye to be formed 


with the beta or alpha naphthol. 
Hence immediately after the applica- 


tion of this mixture the required azo 
color forms on the cotton. If such tton 


were immersed in a solution of indigo e 





whole or part of the azo would 
naturally be covered over by th blue 
indigo color. To obviate this, there are 


added to the mixture above referred to 
certain substances which are calculated 
to prevent the blue indigo color from 








becoming fixed at those parts of the »t- 
ton where azo color already exists 
There are many substances which will 
effect this, and thei ipplicability de- 
pends upon the prope es peculiar to the 
azo color to be protected in any given 
case. Thus all salts of copper, zinc, 
mercury, lead, or alumina may be so 
employed. A slight addition of nitric 


acid will enhance their effectiveness. 
Fatty substances, such as turpen 
will also prove serviceable. 

An addition of pipe-clay in conjunction 
with “gum” and the salts employed will 
serve to form a stiff cement, which har- 
dens as it dries and resists the tendency 
of the indigo to penetrate into the cotton. 
A particularly favorable effect is in this 
case produced by the presence of bi- 
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chromate of sodium or of potassium, 
which in ‘tthe acid reaction that takes 
place after dyeing in indigo solution is 
well known to develop chromic acid, and 
this being a powerful oxidizing agent 
will relieve the azo colors of any trace 
of indigo there may be left in them, 
which unless eliminated will become 
fixed, notwithstanding the action of the 
preserving substances used. 

It will be readily understood that the 
bichromate can only be added where the 
azo dye employed is indifferent to the 
action of chromic acid. After dyeing 
in the indigo solution the cotton is 
washed and passed through a bath of 
sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid. 
Where the protective dye contains 
chrome, it may in some cases be pre- 
ferable to use a bath composed of one 
of the two acids above named and of 
oxalic acid. After this, as all the re- 
maining bodies are done away with by 
the treatment with acid, the azo color 
as at first evolved will reappear in all 
its purity. 





Change of Southern Office. 


American Knitting Machine Company 
will, after January Ist, change their 
Southern office from Charlotte to Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. R. M. Oates is their 
representative in the South, and wili 
continue in charge with the new office, 
where there will also be a show room for 
the practical demonstration of their line 
of machinery. 





Factory Life in Lancashire. 


A pathetic story of widespread suffer- 
ing among the factory operatives of Lan- 
eashire, England, in their struggle for 
existence, was disclosed at a _ recent 
meeting of the Accrington Town Council, 
when one of the councillors, J. 8. Hig- 
ham, who is himself a large cotton man- 
ufacturer, called attention to the dis- 
tressingly high infant mortality reported 
by the town medical officer. 

The councillor said that those acquaint- 
ed with mills and workshops knew that 
most women had to go to work soon 
after their children were born, and they 
had to leave the little ones with incom- 
petent nurses from early morning until 
night. That was a large factor in in- 
fantile mortality. A doctor in the town 
had asked whether they could not get 
one or two cottages, with trained nurses, 
where the children could be taken and 
well cured for, It was quite customary 
for mothers to pay 5s. or 6s. a week for 
nursing. Such houses he had mentioned 
would not obviate the necessity for tak- 
ing the children out into the cold morning 
air, but they would be better cared for, 
and if ten or twenty were taken to one 
cottage it would be a self-supporting in- 
stitution. He was sure if they would 
try the experiment there were gentlemen 
whe would indemnify them against loss. 
He would be willing to share in any that 
might be incurred. 





—The American Blower Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., report a number of large orders 
on their books, among which they men- 
tion contracts for heating apparatus for 
the Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Co., Zeli- 
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nople, Pa.; Enterprise Mfg. Co., Colum- 
biana, O.; B. F. Lee Co., Braddock, Pa.; 
Monongahela (Pa.) Forge and Furnace 
Co.; New York Glucose Co., Edge- 
water, N. J., and the Michigan Maleable 
Iron Co., Detroit; Mechanical draft appa- 
ratus for the International Paper Co.'s 
Corinth, N. Y., Mill; Geo. H. Hammond 
Co., Chicago; Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
New York; Princeton (N. J.) University, 
and the Binghamton (N.Y.) Electric 
Light & Power Co. 





—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. have given 
order for six 150 h, p. tubular boilers des- 
tined for its various mines, to the Pitts- 
—o Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 

a 


The Penfield Coal Co., Penfield, Pa., 
has also placed order for one 4 h. p. 
Chandler & Taylor engine and one ®W h. 
p. horizontal tubular boiler to the Pitts- 
am Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 





The ** Royal Limited.” 


The “Royal Limited” is 
daylight train in the world.” 

The name is applied to two trains, one 
of which leaves New York daily via the 
New Jersey Central at 3.40 p. m., arriv- 
ing in Washington at 8.40 p. m.; the other 
leaving Washington at 3 p. m., arriving 
in New York at 8 p. m. They are exact 
counterparts, and are composed of splen- 
did coaches, Pullman parlor cars, parlor 
observation buffet cars and dining and 
cafe cars. 

The parlor cars ‘Empress,’ “Czarina,”’ 
“Queen” and “Countess” are superbly 
finished in vermilion wood with an inlay 
of Persian design; the ceilings of Royal 
Blue and the upholstery of the same 
color. The drawing rooms in the «ears 
are finished in different designs; some 
are in green and gold; others in rich red, 
The general design of the main parlors 
of all the cars is Persian. 

The cars are the most magnificent and 
largest ever built; seventy feet in length, 
with all modern improvements and apv- 
pliances, including wide vestibules with 
anti-telescoping device, empire deck, 
steam heat, Pintsch gas and air pressure 
water system. 

The parlor observation buffet cars, 
“Jupiter,” ‘“‘Mercury’’ and “Neptune,” 
are of the same general appearance, ex- 
cept the unusually wide windows in the 
observation ends, and the extended plat- 
forms. The observation parlors are fin- 
ished in beautiful Circassian walnut and 
upholstered in olive-green leather; the 
ceilings are in red and gold, the general 
design being of Italian Renaissance. 

Marked attention has been given to the 
beautiful and practical furnishings of 
the dining cars. They are the “Waldorf” 
and ‘‘Astoria.’”” One-half of each car is 
devoted to the regular dining room, the 
other half to the cafe. The linen, silver 
and glassware are in keeping with the 
other excellent features of the cars. The 
service in the dining room is table d’hote., 

A booklet on the Royal Blue sent free 
upon application to C. M. Burt, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 
New York City. 


“the finest 





Virginia, Alexandria. It is reported 
that a stock company is to be formed to 
eontrol the knitting mill. 





IN AND OUT OF THE MILL. 


Samuel Slater, the ‘Father of Ameri- 
can Manufactures.”’ 


(Continued from December.) 

He began the manufacture of the ma- 
chines in a little shop in what is now 
Pleasant St. Everything was conducted 
with ‘the greatest secrecy, the windows 
kept shuttered and the workmen put 
under bonds not to steal the patterns nor 
disclose the nature of the works. It took 
much longer to make the machines than 
was at first anticipated, as everything 
had to be done by hand, in some in- 
stances even the tools ‘themselves were 
lacking. There were prejudices against 
him for some time because he was a 
foreigner and an BDnglishman, and even 
the minds of his partners were not free 
from doubts of his success. 

The machinery was first made of wood 
to see if it would run and then taken 
apart and castings made of such parts 
as were needed, The turning was done 
with hand tools and by hand power with 
crank wheels. The neighborhood me- 
chanics had not been trained in machine 
construction, and he was obliged to go to 
Mansfield, Mass., for castings for, the 
ecard rims and pulleys. When the ma- 
chinery was set up the cards would not 
work, and success, which had been so 
near, mow seemed as far away as ever. 
After several days spent in trying to find 
the difficulty he noticed that the wire of 
the card clothing was not bent as much 
as on ithe old hand cards, so with a piece 
of a grindstone he pounded the wire 
down to the proper crook and had no 
more trouble with it. 

The machinery was not in full opera- 
tion until December, nearly a year after 
his arrival in Pawtucket; it consisted of 
three cards, drawing and roving frames, 
and ttwo spinning frames, one with 
twenty-four and the other with forty- 
eight spindles. The motive power was 
from an old fulling-mill water wheel in- 
stalled in a clothier’s shop. This was 
frequently frozen in the wheel pit during 
the first winter and Slater had to spend 
an hour or two before breakfast breaking 
the ice before he could start the ma- 
chinery. Belts were not known then and 
rope bands were used instead. Later he 
put on the first leather belt used in Prov- 
idence. 

The operatives were young children; 
four the first week, eight the next, and 
nine the third and fourth and as long as 
business was continued in the old full- 
ing-shop. A sample of the first yarn 
spun and of the cotton cloth woven with 
that warp is in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. This yarn was about the size of 
No. 40. 


Tn these premises and with this ma- 
chinery Slater and his partners carded 
and spun for nearly two years and at the 
end of that time had produced so much 
yarn that no market could be found for 
several thousand pounds, a condition of 
things that led Mr. Brown, who had once 
been so doubtful, to tell the Secretary of 
the Treasury that in a year’s time Slater 
could make enough machinery to supply 
the whole (United States with yarn. 

With the establishment of this mill he 
introduced the system of Sunday school 
instruction common in England, by open- 
ing a school in his own house where the 
children that worked in the mill were 
grounded in the three R’s. 

When it was proved beyond doubt that 
his experiments in spinning cotton by 
water power were a success, a second 
mill was erected in 1793. This mill had 
seventy-two spindles, like the old one, but 
as business slowly developed, the num- 
ber was increased and in 1798 another 
mill begun. For his services as man- 
ager and superintendent of these two 
mills he received three dollars a day. 
Besides all ‘the difficulties and discour- 


agements he had to encounter incident to 


setting up @ new business in a new coun- 
try, he knew something of the troubles 
that fall to the later day manufacturer. 
A short time after this mill was opened 
his operatives left in a body and opened 
a mill for themselves in a neighboring 
state. Whether they wanted shorter 
hours and more pay is mot known; Slater 
himself worked sixteen hours a day. 

Mules for spinning filling had not been 
introduced and he spun both warp and 
filling on the ring frame until 1803. The 
warp was sold at 12 cents a skein of 1,200 
yards, 12 skeins to a pound. This was 
equal to No. 17 as now reckoned. 

Most of the covton used in his mills 
was from South America and the West 
Indies. The yarn made from this cotton 
he called ‘‘first quality,’’ and sold it for 
ninety-nine cents a pound. Georgia cot- 
ton began to come in one bag at a time 
about 179% and sold for 40 cents a pound. 
When mixed with the South American 
cotton this made ‘‘second quality’’ yarn 
and sold for eighty-five cents a pound. 

The following table compiled by him 
shows the price of cotton twist yarn from 
1794 to 18%. 

1794. No. 12, 88 cents; No. 16, $1.04; No. 
20, $1.21. 

179% -6-7-8-9. Frices same as above. 

; 18%. No. 12, $1.08; No. 16, $1.19; No. 20, 

1.36. 

1801-2. Prices same as above. 

1808. No. 12, 94 cents; No. 16, $1.10; No. 
20. $1.31. 

1804. Prices the same. 

1805. No. 12, 99 cents; No. 16, $1.15; No. 
20, $1.31. 

Other mills followed in quick succes- 
sion at Mansfield, Mass., and Amoskeag 
Falls, N. H. With his brother he founded 
the town of Slatersville, R. I., and at 
Providence built the first steam mill in 
which coal was used to supply the motive 
power. This mill produced the best goods 
made in the country at that time. 

The high prices attendant upon the war 
of 1812 were a means of making him rich 
and in 1814 he owned sixty houses, a large 
number of mills and other property of 
various kirds. In 1829 he probably had 
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more mone nvested i manufacturing 
than any other individual in the country, 
In the business troubles of that year he 
became heavily involved; t friends 
from which he felt he had a rig to ex- 
pect assistance withheld it and |} was 
obliged to dispose of a large amount of 
his property at a considerable loss in 
order to meet his obligations. He 
weathered the storm but the loss of prop- 
erty and the neglect of friends affected 
his hea*th tto a degree from which he 
never recovered. "I 

He was married twice and had ten 
children. In the letter proposing mar- 
riage to the lady who afterward became 
the second Mrs. Slater he told her he had 
six sons to comfort her with,—a con- 
sideration that doubtless was appre- 
ciated more by the prospective bride of 
those days than it would be now. 

His private character had the respect 
of the entire community. He was modest 
and unassuming, incessant in his atten- 
tion to business, economical, punctual, 
exact. 

He died in Webster, Mass., April 21, 
1835. Unlike so many men of ttalent he 
did not have to wait till he was dead to 
achieve distinction. Succe followed 
success, he livel to se adopted 
country rise to a commer- 
cial prominence to which iventions 
had been contributors in « arge degree 
and from the poor young 
looked upon with suspicion because 

oreigner he came to be ve ol 
we thiest men of i 
knowledged as a public 


position 


“nglishman 


No Danger. 


Complainant—Your dog bit me as I 
was passing by here, and I thought you 
ought to be told of it. 

Dog Owner—Very thoughtful of you, to 
be sure; but really, I don’t think it will 
hurt the dog. He's used to eating all 
sorts of stuff. 





He—I don't hear you practicing on the 
violin any more. 

She—No, you see the heat injured it 
thit I can't use it. 

He—The heat? 

She—yYes, pa threw it into the fire the 
other night.—Philadelphia Press. 


Happ) lather—Everybody iy the 
child looks exactly like m« 

Bosom Friend—Yes, he 
you somewhat, but I 
ibout it. He may 
has grown up 


Compensation. 


does resemble 
wouldn't worry 
look different when he 
Boston Transcript. 


“Oh, yes,’’ replied the bright and scien- 
tific young mother; “I always give Clif- 
ford 25 cents when I spank him. The 
best authorities are quite agreed that 
punishing a child for nothing tends to 
confuse his ethical notions.*’—Puck. 





Mistress—Bridget, Bridget, how many 
times must I tell you not to answer 
me back? 

Bridget—Shure, mum, an’ jist as many 
times as yer go sassin’ me in the first 
place.—Town and Country. 





Explaining It. 


“No, my husband never talks back.” 
“Some 
ma’am?’’ 
“Yes. I'm the impediment.”’ 
Plain Dealer. 


impediment in his speech, 


Cleveland 





Softleigh (to the girl's small brother) 
I suy, Bobbie, what are you—aw—going 
to be when you grow up to be a man? 

Bobvby—Oh, I don’t know. What are 
you going to be?—Chicago News. 


“Contentment,’’ said Uncle Eben, “is a 
mighty fine thing. But de trouble about 
it is dat it is kin’ o’ hahd to ‘stinguish 
from plain laziness.""-—Washington Star 

The Householder 

i dime. 





Here, my good man, 

Now ple ise go away. 

The Musician—Ach! But for den cends 
only blay. Id is a kervarder to go 
iy. Vat?—Chicago News 


One of the worst things about falling 
into a hole is the number of people who 
gather on the bank to point out the 
routes you could have taken to avoid 
falling in.—Atchison Globe. 

In an Emergency. 

It happened in a little church out West, 
where the motive power for the organ 
comes from the strong arms of an indus- 
trious negro. At a recent 
choir got into trouble, and 


service the 
while confu- 
sion reigned the organ suddenly stopped. 
The situation was not relieved when a 
hoarse whisper came from behind the or- 
gan and floated out into the auditorium. 
It said, “Sing it like t'under. De bellows 
is busted.” 





Mamma—Freddie, what would you like 
for a birthday present? 

Freddie (reflectively)\—Well, I think I 
would like to have sister spanked. 


“They say she is determined to marry 
a certain struggling young attorney.” 

“Well, if she has made up her mind to 
marry him I guess there is no further 
use for him to struggle.’’—Puck, 





IN AND OUT OF THE MILL 


His Sedative. Has to Make a Living. 


Agen'—This reaper and binder will do 
the work of five hired men! 

Farmer Jones—Huh! I kin do mo 
that myself, b’gosh!—Puck. 


4 


Perils by Land and Sea. 


From the Kar 
“He cro ‘ 
times and river got dt 
lad 


rna 
vti twint 
ywned but 
1 wan of 
vas drowmed on? 


One Definition of it. 


“What do you consider domesti: 
man?’ 
“It is the trait of wanting ‘to st: 


when his wife wants him to go ou 
Anxious Wife "he do vou think of her.’ 


my husband's case‘ 
Physicia: Oh, he'll 
right. Whet he 


serious? “And what is domesticity 
through all “That is the trait of 
peeds is rest, so I have stay at home when 


in woma 
being wil 
her husband wan 
go out with her.’’—Chicago Post. 


null 
pul 


Ing 


prescribed an opiate. 

Anxious Wife—Hiow often shali I give 4 
it to him? 

Physician—Don’'t give it to him at all; Disappointment. 
take it yourself.—Chicago Daily News 





with my wife to visit her rela- 
. tions this summer, and it was the first 

ie - : 
Picked Up Adrift. time that most of them had ever 

a me.”’ 

“Johnny, have you put the milk tickets “Ww hat was the verdict?” 
They were 'too polite to tell me. All 
es’m.” except Uncle Jethro. Jethro looked 
“And locked the doors?” up and down 
**Yes'm.”’ 


seen 


me¢ 
when he heard I was the 
feller who had married Lyddy Ann. The 
“Amd emptied the water pan under the he slowly turned away.” : 
“Didn't he say something? 

“Yes. He summed me all up 
“And filled the match safes?” : ee 
**Yes'’m.”’ j that was? 
“And set the alarm clock for 6?” “Shucks!'’"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
et he 
“Well, put the brick ‘to soak in the 


coal 
oil and go to bed.’’—Chicago 


Tribune. Traveler.—‘‘You needn't make any ex- 
tra preparations for my wife. The plain- 
er the things are the better she likes 

It was Tommy’s first glass of soda them.”” Hotelkeeper: “Your wife seems 

water that he had been teasing for passionately fond of you, sir.""—C. IF. T. 

so long. 

“Well, Tommy, how does it tas : , . 

asked his father. . 

“Why,” replied Tommy, with a puzzled His Specialty. 
face, “‘it tastes like your foot’s asleep.” - 

Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Tommy: “Out of a job?” Jimmy 
el oe oA! The boss said he was losin’ money on the 
things I was makin’:"”" Tommy: ‘Wasn't 
Painful Case. there anything else you could do in 
the place?” Jimmy: “I guess not Any- 
a : how, he said J didn’t seem to be able to 
Mrs tubba—How’'s Mr hatter th do ¢ thir else.’"’ Tommy: “And what 
morning. doctor? ras you 1 n’?” Jimmy: ‘‘Mistakes.”’ 
Doctor -Suffering terribly i ee 
Mrs N 
throat , : i a 
Poctor—Yes, t she n't speak *hi The preacher had apparently almost 
cago News. reached his peroration, but he had ap- 
parent almost reached it before, and 
the congregation was suspicious 
The Limit. ‘wi , 


I say more?’ he asked 


ton 





Worthless Husband—Goi 
are you, Mc!!? Didn't y 
better or worse? 

Long “Suffering Wife—Yes,. but you are “She made a fool of that 
absolutely the worst. I didn’t take you ‘Well, she didn’t have 
for that.—Chicago Tribune th 


te ‘Amen.”’ answered a man 
ave me, azo Post. 
me for 





yourng fellow.” 
o economize on 
e raw material."’"—Baltimore American. 
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iS rT AS 

| 
WHAT’S THE FRICTION LOAD IN A MILL WHOSE BELTS PY 











| 

1 RUN THIS WAY? y 
i TIGHTENING STRAIN ALL GONE. JOURNAL FRICTION CUT 

iy IN TWO, 

1 CLING-SURFACE LETS ANY BELT RUN EASY, THis. BELT 
REPRESENTS 6 YEARS USE BUT RAN THUS AFTER FIRS 


WEEK. ASK | 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 
199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





The Filtering Cylinder and EVERY PART of the 


WHITE STAR OIL FILTER 


May be quickly and easily removed and 
cleaned, enabling it to be always kept in 
perfect filtering condition. In this essential 
feature of a perfect and complete filter, the 
” White Star is not even approached by any 
other device. 





i] ; —— 
We have published a beautiful booklet, “H,’’ con- 
taining numerous halftones, showing the entire filter. 
} ing operation and process of cleaning, and giving 
{ Sull information. Send for t and learn ali about a 
4 perfect and practical filter. 
hed en 
at 
! E “Since receiving the Filter from you Jan. Lith, 
12, we have saved 364 gals. of oil, which amounts 
to 854.60, 
T O. J. BEAUDETTE & CO., 
1 a , . Pontiac, Mich. 
} PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY CO., 
t 3 , ‘ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York: 136 Liberty St., J. R. Vandyck Co, 
} London; 9to 15 Leonard S8t., Charles Churchill & Co., Ltd, 
- 
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advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List, 


Accident Cabinets, 
Putnam & Co., 150 Nassau st, 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 156 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson. N.J. 
Gray, Arthur F., Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Green, Samuel M., Holyoke, Mass. 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer 8t., Boston, 
Automatic poe fer Cotten and 


Yew York. 


ool. 
American Drying Machinery Co, Weert- 
moreland St.and P & R. R, R., Phila. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Uo., Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son, 58 State St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Baskets. 

Ballou Basket Works, Belding, Mich. 

lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
iting. 

Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 

Boston My 3 Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka. Ind. 

Graton & Feit Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass 

Houghton, E. ¥. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts,, Phila. 

a Manufacturing Co., 
Cal 

Rayetene Leather Belting Works, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter St, Phila. 

Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
Shuitz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach, Co., Phila, Pa. 
See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co., 168 Virginia St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dixon, Jas Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Garnet Belt Dressing Co , Allentown, Pa., 

Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norrls- 
town, Pa. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N, Y. 

Belt Hooks. 

Bristo] Co., Waterbury, Ct. 

Bindings 
See Janes ‘and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & .— 4 Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 

Block Cutting for Printin 

Atias Copper Stamp Works, *is Whitehall 
St., New York. 

Blowers, and Blower Systems, 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Blower Co., H-de Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge C., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F.Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
McGuire, John A, Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Murray, Chas. O., Nashua, N. H. 

Southern Bobbin Co, Greensboro, N.C. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N.Y 
Tebbdets, E. L., ‘k Co., Locke’ 8 Mill, Me. 

Bollers 

See Steam Boilers. 


Columbus, 


Boiler Compounds. 
International Boiler Compound Co., 48 
Market 8t., Chicago, Ill 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Boxes Paper. 
See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I 
Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes, 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 


— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield 


Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 

Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
— & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 


ass. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons. Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas, Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Burlaps. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co., 152 Con- 
gress St. Boston. 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass 
a rothers (Albert Bireb), Somerville, 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass, 

Textile Finishing Bostry Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I 

See also Dyeing, "Bleaching Machinery, ete 

Canvas Baskets. 
Ballou Basket Works, Belding, Mich. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Carbonizin 


Riverdale Woolen Co. , Northbridge, Mass. 


Carbenizing Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery a West- 
moreland St. and P. & R. KR. R , Phila. 

Philadelphia Drying Sachineny Co., 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 

ep Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts , Phila. 

Sargent’s, C. +. Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.,” Phila. 


OCard Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 

me a Clothing Co, 422 8. 5th St, Cam.- 

aen, 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Feeds. 

See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Carders’ Tools. 
_ Ww. H, 

Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N.4th 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 
ha & Woolson Mach. Co., ‘Springfield, 


smith, Jas, Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Castings. 
Livermore, Homer F., 85 Pear! St., Boston. 


Mechanic St, Worcester 
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Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. LD. & Co, o28 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Muessicr & Hassiucher Chemical Uo, 100 
W tiliam St, New York. 
Chemist. 
Austen, Peter T., 80 Broad St., New York. 
Cling Sarface. 
Ullng Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clocks, 
lioward, E. Clock Co., 403 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros , Oxford, Mass. 
Clutches. 
Awerican Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
kastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adama, 


Mase. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila, 
Combs (Weel and Coton). 

Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 

Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R, 1 

Conveying Machinery and Chains. 

Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

Cop Tubes. 
See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Gaskets. 

U. 8. M«neral Wool Co., 141 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Copper (iPerforated.) 

See under Perforated Metal. 

Copper Print Reliers. 

Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Copper Work fer Dyers. 

as ~ “tae H, W. Sons OCo., Philadel. 
phia. 

Textile Finishing Mach'y Co., 17 Exchange 

l., Providence, ° 
Cord Machines. 

Lombaid, J. T., 2511 North Phillips S8t., 

Phila., Pa. 
Cotton. 

Biaisdell. Jr , Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 

Charlies, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co., 152 Con- 
gress St., Boston. 

Cotsen Bale Ties. 
DeHaven Mtg. o., 60 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn,N Y. 
Cotton Elevators. 
Buffaio Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cetten Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N. 4th St, Phile.. Pa. 

American Drying Machinery Co., West- 

Amoreland St.and P. & k. R. R., Phila. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Rarber & Colman, 11 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 

Brownell, G. L.. Worcester, Mass 

Saserwaree, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
nhia. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Houghton, L. T., Worcester, Mass. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 85 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
8t., Philadelphia. 

Lombard, J. T., 2511 North Phillips St., 
Phila.. Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd. 

Lowel! Machine Shop. Lowell, Mass. 
ason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
arkse & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 
Vt. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock aud Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saco & Pettee Muchine Shops, Newton, 
UpperFalls, Mass, 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. Phila. 
Stoddard, Maserick, Richards Co., 152 Con- 
Zress St, bOcston. 
W nitin Machinery Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Builough American Machine 
“o, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cotten Softeners. 
Bosson & Lune, Boston, Mass, 
Cotton Waste. 
Becker. C, W., Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Biaisdell, Jr., Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Charies, W. &., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ousters for Muit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa, 
Dextrine. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hirsh & Uo, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
American Drying Machinery Co., West. 
moreland St and P. & R. BR. R., Phila. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 
Mass 


Kenyon. D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 

Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Piiladelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Masa, 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co,,34 Oliver St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Textile Fintshing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
P1., Providence, R. I. 
Basters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Duct Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila, 
Dvers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia 
ay Worstea Mills (yarns), Bristo), 


Davidson, J. F., 2560 No. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia, 

Firth & Foster Co., Kensington, Pa. 

Greenwood, R & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bieach & Dve Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Fal's, R.I. 

Ingrahamville Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Lawrence Dye Works Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Uo, Paw. 
tneket, R. I. 

Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co., Holmes 
burg Pa 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co.,55 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Scranton Yar» Finishing Co., Scranton,Pa. 

Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

American Blower Co., Detroit. 

American Drying Machinery Co.. West- 
moreland St. and P. & R. R. R., Phila. 











Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 
(Knit Dryer.) 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
—— Heights, Mase. 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
Mass. 
Butfaio Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bullerworts, H.W, & Sous Gu Phila Pa. 
— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 
fairmount Muacnine Co, 2 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market St, Philadelphia, ra. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Ruritan, N. J. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterds:m, N. Y. 
Leyiand, Thos. & Co., 53 India St., Boston. 
Parks & Woolsun Machine Co., Spring 
tield, Vt. 
Philadeipbia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philudelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Bustun, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
r1., vrovidence, K. I. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James Mig. Co., Providence, R. I, 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, BE. M , Philadelphia, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemtica!?:. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
Baily -Rodgers Co., 34 Moore St., New 
fork. 
Berlin Aniline W: rks, 72 Front 8t., N.Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 83 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 
Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 8t., New York, 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgelev Ave . Phila. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farbenfabriken ot Elberfeld Co, 40 Stoue 


N. Y. 
Ford, J. B.Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Fortner, L. B., 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Platt St., 
New York. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 
Kuttroff. Pickbardt & Co., New York. 
Leyland. Thos. & Co. 53 India St., Boston. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
8t, New York. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15.25 Whitehall St., 
New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 
Selling Co., The, 182 Front St., New York. 
Sheepsene Dye Woud Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa 


Sykes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 

Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Vila, H. 8,,115 80 @nd St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Dynamos and Motors. 

eneral Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York 

New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Peerless Electric Co., 141 South Clinton 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 


See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction, 
General Electric Co., 4 Broad St., New 
York. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.T. 
Peerless Electric Co., 141 South Clinton S8t,, 
Chieergo, Il. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
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Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oyere Electric Co., 44 Broad 8t., New 
ork. 
Mass. Fan Co , Waltham, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa 
Sturtevant Co., 8. F., Boston. 
Electric Lighting. 
—_ Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
ork. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Peerless Electric Co., 141 South Clinton St., 
Chicago, 111. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mavhine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Eastern Machinery Co, The New Haven 
Conn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa and 2123 
Market St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem Elevator Works, Salem, Mass. 
Employers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & brothers, 310 Market St., Philade)- 
phia, Pa. 
Engines. 
Camp Engineering Co.,43 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Iil. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co , Akron. Ohio. 
Eittebarge Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a 


Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
FPans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 

one Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
a Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


a 
a W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—— Machinery. sit alee 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching a ishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co.,Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Druma. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 


N. Y. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Garnetts. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Gaskets. (Copper. 

U. 8. Mineral Wool Co., 141 Liberty St. 
New York, N. Y. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis,60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co,, B. F., Boston. 
Gauges. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 
Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co.,Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Gear Coming Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Sturtevant Vo., B. F., Boston. 


Watson, ais 8. Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
HMostery Labels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. 
Mich. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, 
HMumidifyi Apparatus 
American Air Moistening 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine uo., Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
P1., Providence, R 
Mygrometers. 
Draper Mfg. Uo., 152 Front St., New York. 
Enterior Telephone System. 
Allen-Hussey Co., 66 W. Jackson Boul’d, 
Chicago, Til. 
qr Machi for Knit Goods, 
Craw, J. W. Laundry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn 
Jacquard Cards. 
Rogers, H. E, South Manchester, Conn. 
Mnit Geode Edgi , Eri mguenen, ete. 
Cathcart, John & 0-, 115 Franklin S8t., 
New York. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia, ~~ 
Charles, W, B., Amsterdam, N. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 ‘“iscows St, 


Fried berger ns Co, 
town, Phila, P: 
Hepner & herwite, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Joseph, 


» Boston. 





Edgings, German- 


% - 

Krout & Fite 1 Pn , Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald St., Phila. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnit Goods 
Crochet. 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St, 
Newark, N.J. 

Craw, J. W. Laundry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 

h 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 


winteiens Machines, 


York. 
Mritting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, ad Falls, N. Y. 
Matitting Machine 
Adams Rib and Tov Cutting Mech 
Norristown, Pa. 
American Knitting Machine Co., 6th and 
Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Antisdel, E. M,, 13 Miller 8t., Utica, N Y. 
Babcock Machine Works, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 N. American St., 
a 
Brinton, H. & Co., 218 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
—— Obas, Bennington, Vt. 
e Mog. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Becstnen Strick maschinenfabrik, Irms- 
cher & Co. Dresden-Lobtau, Germany. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur-. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Jenckes Spinning Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.),Cohoes, N. Y 

Sersrene | Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th S8t., Phila. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. 
Falls, Mass, 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Ludwig, E. H , Hawley, Pa 

Mayo Knitting Machine "& Needle Co, 
Frankli 


Co., 


Co., Chicopee 
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McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris. 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mch. Works, Lakeport, N. H. 

Ruth & Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland S8t., 
Phila., Pa. 

Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Y 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Taylor, James, ‘835 arch St., Philadelphia. 
Tompkins Bros., Troy, N. 
Mnitting Needies and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Nab Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Brinton, H, & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pan 

Cooper Phas, Bennington, Vt. 

mei SM. "Wim Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle vo. + Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th St., Philadelphia 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., Chico. 
pee Falls, Mass. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 2400 No. 6th 8t. 


Philadel 
Machine & Needle Co 


Mayo Konittin 
Franklin, N 
Page Needle Ce, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green ?. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N 
Kuotter for Spoolers 
Barver & Colman, ll Pemberton 8q.,Boston 
Labeling Machine. 
=yanens Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
ich. 
Labeoratery Outfits. 
Feidt, Geo, D. & Co, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Leather. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila. 
Leather Boards. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co, Inc., South Man. 
~~ Conn, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 


cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
orks, 224 and Wood 


Fairmount comme 
ts, Philadelphia. 
eh Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, (For wire.) 

Kilbura,. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Wor . Taunton, Maser. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Whitin ooming Works, Whitinsviile, Ms, 
Loopers 
Beattie’ 8 Machine Works, Cohoes,N. Y. 
Lubricateors 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. 4. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 


Lug Straps. 
Biack Diamond Lug Strap Co , 1850 Perkio- 
men Ave., Reading, Pa. 
Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
“Machinery Dealers. 
American Textile Supply Bons 209 American 
Trust Bidg., Cleveland, O 
Camp Engineering Co., 48 West Lake 8t., 
Chicago, Ill 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 127 South 2d S8t., 
Phila, Pa 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa 
Schofield, Geo, L. Phila., P 
Taylor, James, 885 Arch Bt., “philadelphia 


Machinists. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
B.I. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
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Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

yy and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble; Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 


a ed & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 
— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield 
t. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde oe Mass. 
Buffa'o Forge Co, Buffalo.. a 
Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, , 
Sturtevant, &. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Green, Samuel M., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sturtevant Co., &. F., Boston, 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer St., Boston. 
Mechanical Specialities. 
New England Much. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. ©’ 'adelpbia. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St, Phila 
Textile Finishing Mac sh’ y Co.,17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I. 
MEill Architects 
See Architects & Mill Engineers. 
Mill Baskets. 
, W. T. & Bro , Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes. 
Mull Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson. John W. Paterson, N. J. 
Sill Sewing Machines. 
(See Sewing Machines and Supplies.) 
Mill Supplies. 
American Textile Supply Co 
Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
American Supp! Lo, Providence, R. 1. 
Bamford & Smith. Pascoag, R. |. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Mich. 


0.,209 Americen 


J. 
Chase Puliey Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dixon Lubricatin Saddle Co., - "cor. R.I 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawak+, In 
Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtnehet, R. I. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts , Phila. 
Jefferson, Ed, 127 South 2d 8t-, 
Phila, Pa. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
ag . pened Beiting Works, Norris- 
town 
Lane, We T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Main Belting Co, 1219 C-rpenter St, Phila. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall 8t., 
New York. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


& Bro, 


Putnam & Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 

Shaw, Avnetet, Ring Traveller Co., Provi- 
dence 

Smith, Den, Westen Machinery Co., Phila, 

Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, 

Stephenson Mfg. Co., "Albany, N.Y. 

Stoddard, Haserick, R chards Co., 
gress St , Boston. 

Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, VN. ¥ 

Thurston, A.G, & Son. Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, L. S, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines 

Columbia Napping “Machine Co., Somer. 
ville, Maas, 

ons & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 
Gessner, David, 172 Union 8t., Worcester, 
ass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

- & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


152 Con- 


Wette (milk.) 
Ryle, Wm. & Co., 44 Howard S8t., N. Y. 
alcolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Oil Cups. 
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sa Gage & Supply Co., Pit ts burgh, 


Oil Filters. 
Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Hougbton, E. F. & Co., 3rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phiia 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


ons.” 
Hougbton, E, F. & Co., 
Sts., Phila. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 
New York. 
Stephenson Mfg Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Oilless Bearings». 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phila, 
Overhead Trolley Track. 
Patnam & Co., 150 Nassau st., 
Overseaming Machines. 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St., 
Newark, N J 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin. 
zie St., Chicago, Ill 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., New 
or 
Oxtdizing Machinery. 
Dubois, A, N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 
Packin 
Bosion Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paiat. 
¥. E. Hook, 29-44 Hook Bidg., Hudson, Mich 
Painting Machines. 
¥. E. Houk, 29 44 Huok Bldg ,Hadson, Mich. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engravi 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
semuet M. Langston, 701 Coenst St., Phila., 


3rd and Somerset 


15-25 Whitehall St. 


New York. 


put.% Tubes. 
Sayford Paver Specialty Co., Camden, N. J. 
Patent Solicitors 
“roshby & Gregory, 3% Schoo! 8t. Boston. 
R 4 Jacker, 911 Monadnock Blk., Chicago, 


Siggers & Siggers, Washington, D.C 
Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder, a7 Broad 
way, New York. 
Perforated Metals. 
a A. J. & Co.,%8 Pearl St., New 
or 


Y ss 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Ro ssler & Hasslacher Chemical] Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
pe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Allis-( halmers Co., Chicago, 11). 
American Drying Machineiv Co., West. 
moreland St. and P. & R. R. R., Phila. 
as uto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phils. 
Chase Pulley Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2138 
Market St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hunter, Jae, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mags. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fal) River, Mase 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
— Manufacturing Co., 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Textile Finishing 5 al y Co.,17 Exchange 
P1., Providence, R. I 
Preparatory Machi ¥,(C )- 
Atherton, A. T.. Mach. Co., ’ Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co., 
Pawtneket, R.T 
Kitson Machine C o., Lowell, Mass. 


Saginaw, 


ee 
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Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falis, Mass, 
Press Boards and Fenders, 
Rogers Paper Mfg, Co., Iinc., 
e chester, Conn. 


ressen 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Gessner, David, 172 Union 8t., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo U., Lansdowne, Pa and 2123 
Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spence & Rideout, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power, Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Piate). 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl,, Providence, R. 
Prism Glass. 
Daylight Glaes Mfg. Co., 
Phiia., Pa, 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pumps. 
Alli- Chalme rs Co., Chicago, I). 
Goulds Mfg. Oo, Seneca Faiis, N. Y. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pi, Providence, R. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaite, W &. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach. 
Raw Hide Gears 
New Process Raw Hide Co,. Syracuse, N. Y 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Remnants 
cengets. "a. & D., 91 Bedford St., 
Ribbons. 
Cheney ee 8S. Manchester, Ct. 
ag Soave’ ers. 
DeHaven A Co, 50 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N 
National Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


South Man. 


Bourse Bldg., 


Co., Phila, Pa. 


Boston. 


Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveller Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Rope Transmission. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Revi Cans. 
Hill dames Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. K. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 


Rubber Covered Rollers and Goods. 
Boston Belting Co.. — 
Saddles and Stirru 
Dixon Luvricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 1 
Scales 
Sweet& Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Scallep Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Schools. 
American Schoo! at the Armour Institute 
of Tecnology, Chicago, Ill. 
International Correspondence 
Scranton. Pa. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Secendhand Machinery. 
See Machinery Dealers also classified ads. 
Sewing Machine« and Suppli 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 
Newark,N J. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass, 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass. 

Fales, L. F., Walpole, Mass. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 


Schools, 


216. High St,. 
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Textile Finishing Mach’y Co , 17 Exchan 
usa yj ey " » 
nion Button Sewing Mch. Co., 164 Hi 
St., Boston . : 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin- 
zie St., Chicago, Il. 
Wilicox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Hangers, Erc. 
See Power Tran h Y- 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyewng, Drying, Bieaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoeés Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 52, Fal) River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etu. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butter worth, H.W. Sons Co, Philadelphia 
Maron Machine Works, Taunton. Mass. 
Textile Finishing Mac i’ y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W.5ons Co., Philadelphia. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Pertorated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants, 
Separators. 
Draper Co., The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ring Frame Thread Pro ector Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Taunton-New Bedford 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works, ( 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
=. Bros. (Albert Birch). 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Me. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
P1., Providence, R. 1. 
Sizing. Starch and Gu 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 155 William St., New York 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadel phia, Pa 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York 
Skylights, 
brouve Co., G., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slashera. 
Cohoex F’ndry & Machine Co, Cohoes N.Y 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Smokestacks. 
mAilen, Wm. & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Soaps. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ya Alkalt Works, Boxton, Maas. 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
s ecial Machinery. 
New pnepens Mach, Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 
Spindles 
améord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
as I ale Ben}’s, Sons, Gun Mili, Paterson, 





The 
Copper Co., New 


Arthur Birch), 


Somerville. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Vandergrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Sevens, R.1. 
Spinning Cylinde 
. E. Ventilating & r Heating Co, 980 Manton 
‘Ave, Providence, I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
raper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
be meg awe Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass 
Spinning Tubes. 

— Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Spooler Kotter. 

arber & Colman,11 Pemberton 8q.,Boston. 
Stamps for Hosiery. 

Atlas Be tated Stamp Works,15 Whiteball 


Phila. 


8t., N. Y. 
Wells, Wilfred, 505 W. Lehigh Ave., 
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Steam Boilers. 
Allen, Wm & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
B.own, C. H, & Uo, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insnur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, Win, & SonsCo., Worcester, Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chaimers Co , Chicago, III. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchbur, , Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Oo., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & 'Rentschler Co 
Hamilton, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
P!., Providence, R. I. 


Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York, 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila. 
Jenkins Bros., New Yort. 
New York Lubricating Oil Co., 35 Water 
St., New York. 
Fpevergn Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
"a 


Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl.. Providence, 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Stop Motion for Leoms. 
See, Warp Stop Motions. 
Tanks, Tubs and V ate. 
Caldwell, W. E. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Davjs, G. M. & Son, Palatka, Fla. 
Lewis, H. F. &Co., ‘New Orleans, La. 
Stearns, A. T. Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co., Auourn, Me. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pi., Providence, R. I. 
Woolford, George, 2840 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tapes. Braidsand Edging». 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. ¥ 
Chapin, Geo Ww Philadelphia Pa 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J. H. & Co., 8t Franklin 8t.,N. Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald St., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Telephones. 
Alien-Hussey Co., 66 W. Jackson Boul’d, 
Chicago, 1). 
Temples. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne #Junc.- 
a" Phila, 
E. Ventilating & Booting Co, 990 Manton 
a Providence, R 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Kenter Clips. 
See Dyeing, Drying. Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools. 
Thermometers. 

Draper Mfg. Co., 152 Front St., New York. 
Thread Board for Spinning & Twist- 
ing Frames. 

Houghton, L. T. Worcester, Mass. 
Tickets and Labels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg Co. St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard E. Clock Co., 403 Washington St., 
Boston; 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Turbine Governors. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, O. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Twine Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L, Worcester, Mass. 


INDEX 


Twisting Machinery. 
Brownell,G L., Worcester, Mass. 
Bullock, Mach Co., O. 8,, 179 Broadway, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Valves. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparasus. 
Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., 81 Wareham St., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
American Drying Machinery Co., West- 
moreland St. and P. & R. R. &., Phila. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N 
Drouve Uo.,G, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Massachusetts Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, _— 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, P 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, _ 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, RB. &. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
— Co., Hopedaie, Mass. 
ers (Cloth). 
Arlington Machine Works,(Arthur Birch ) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
— Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
ass 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philade' 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass 
Hunter, Jas, M chine Co, No. Adams, Maes. 
Kenyon, D. R., « Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Textile Fin. Mach. Co., 17 Exchange Place, 
Providence. R. I. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
W atchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave 
Boston. 
Howard, EB Clock Co., 408 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.,41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
Water Purifiers & Filters, 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Water Tew ers. 
Caldwell, W. E. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mase. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, 0. 
Water Wheel Gevernors. 
a Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Leffel, James & Co, Svringgeld, Ohio. 
Replogle Governor Works, Broadway and 
Chestnut Sts., Akron, Oho. 
be gg nag ye] Machines. 
. Hook, 29.44 Hook Bidg., Hadson, Mich. 
Back.) 
+ 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins. 
Sweet & Dovie, Coboes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Hestery.) 
Altemus, Jacob K., Philadelphis. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass, 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia, 
Snvder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 
N.Y 


Universal Winding Co, 95 South Street, 
Boston. 
Window Glass. 
Daylight Glass Mfg. Co., Bourse Bldg., 
Phila... Pa. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Chase Puilev Co,, Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind 
_— Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


sacinaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
We 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co., 152 Con- 
gress St., Boston. 
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Weo!l Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
India Alkali Works, boston. 

Weoil © bi Mm 
Crompton & Knowles Loom “Works, Wor. 

cester, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg., Boston. 

Weooi and Waste Dusters. 

Atlas Foundry and Mch. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, GC. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N. 4th St. Pbiul, 
American Drying Machinery Co., West- 

moreland St. and P. & R. R. R., Phila. 
American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phila 
Arlington Mech. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar. 
lington Heights, Mass. 
Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks.. Newark,N.J. 
—— Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
ass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Opes & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass 





Fales, L. F , Walpole, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & 8on Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

as David, 172 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass 

Harwood, Geo.S. & Son, 53 StateSt., Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2198 
Market St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 127 South Second St., 
Phila, Pa. 


Kensington Machine Works, Mascher St., 
below Lehigh Ave., Phila. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N.J. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
Boston. Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 


Ltd. 
vaeld, .. Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
eld 
Philadeipoia Drying peoabineey Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Textile Machiner Go., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philac elphia. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery VCo., Phila. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co., 152 Con- 
eress st., Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I. 


Weol Oiling Apparatus. 


Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 


Wool Shoddies. 


Becker, C. W., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Riverdale Woolen Co , Northbridge, Mass. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Weoel ate ——_ Preparing and Dry- 


ng Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co., West- 
moreland St. and P. & R. R. R., Phila. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co., No. Adams, 


Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672) 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Masa, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Toohey, M J. & Co., Fa)l River, Mass. 


Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga, Treas- 


urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 


Cetton Yarns 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy 8t., Boston. 
Ballou Yarn Co., Providence, R. I. 
Blytne, Richard A., 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Buckingham Paulson Co., 88 Leonard St. 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York, Boston, Phila. and 
Chicago. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook Me. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dodds, J.8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eddy & Street Providence, R. 1. 
Spring S8t., N. Ba 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. KE, & Co, ‘Boston and Phils. Pa. 
Ig & Littauer, 109 Greene St, New 
ork 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, 4 yy Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mase 
Whittier Mills, Chattaeoochee, Ga., Treas- 
Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Cotton Warns. 
Jenckes Spinning Co , Pawtucket, R.T. 
New England Warp Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Ravine Mills Co’, New Haven, Conn. 


Cotten Yarns Wool Spun. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Flax. Hemp. Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y 
Eichmann & Sternberg,530 Broadway, N. Y 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co., rrovidence, R. I. 
Dodds, J. 8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co., Providence R. I. 
Blythe, Richard A.. 114 Chestnut St., Phila 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St, Phila., Pa. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Orswel: Mills, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mas-. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, Mew 
York Mills, Oneida Co. N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office. Springfield, Mass, 
Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co., P: ovidence, R. I. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin’ .,N. Y. 
aeeve, ©. C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5t and Mar 
et 8 
Whittier Mins, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office: Springfield. Mass, 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Blythe, Richard A., 114 Chestnut St., Phila 
Boyer, B. F. Co., Camden, N.J. 
Broadbent. J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Cranst-» Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 


(Continued on page 169 ) 
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FEINGOLD 


CLEANS UP 
FOR CASH. 


Bes seconds, rejected goods, left overs from past seasons, odd lots, in fact 
any woolen or cotton goods good or bad that you want to move and convert 


int spot cash. 
Send sample. 


Makes no difference where your mill is or what the quantity is. 


H. & D. FEINGOLD, 89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 





MACHINERY 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
Worsted .. Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


..-Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA. 


Also, Ageut for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
tractor. 








Dynamos 2a 
Motors. 


fe : 


Send for our Latest Bulletin. 


Peerless Electric Co., 


141 South Clinton Street, 
CHICACO. 





: 7 HE 

F DAVIDSON. 
Man WHEE 
ie DD — (ay 


Is better built in every 
way, makes less noise, 
will do more work and 
consume less power 
than any other. They 
are built in a variety of 
styles. Our catalogue 
No. 50OA is yours on 
request and tells a lot 
about them. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FAN CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 





TEXTILE WORLD 





Capital and Location 
Secured for Millis 


In any part of the Middle West and South. If you 
need additional capital or will consider new location, 
address, 


STANDARD INVESTMENT CO., Security Building, Chicago. 


WE °°: BUILD MACHINERY 


and Mcindaion’ Specialties. 
NEW ENGLAND MACHINE COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET. R. |. 


TEMPERATURE ---- HUMIDITY, 


Two elements in the Textile industry which are essential 


“ee” DRAPER’S RECORDING 
THERMOMETERS and HYGROMETERS 


give continuous records for a week and are absolutely 
guaranteed. 


Made in two sizes. Prices, $30 and $20 respectively, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DRAPER MFG. CO., 152 Front St., New York. 


























SHEARS for finishing Cotton, Wool or Worsted Fabries | 


made in single sets or in several sets to finish | 
face and back at one feed. saving space, time, cost. The 
Combined Shear and Roller for Carpets is an example. 
Baling and Finishing Presses, Presses = Straw, Felt and 
Buckram Hats. Shafting. Gearing, We grind or repair ot 


makes of Shears. HOWARD FOU NRY! & c MAC H. WK 
Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa. 





MAKER. CYLIN DERS* 


Westinghouse Comp. 16 27x 16 

| ro) 4 | VAS E CV AS 2 Wheelock Corliss 20x 48 
Armington & Sims 143 x 15 

75 Putnam 12 x 36 

HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 75 Porter Allen 10 x 20 
75 Westinghouse, Std. 12x11 

| McEwen li x 12 

| 50 Armington & Sims 94 x 12 

ffi cc TRO T A414 eh 50 Buffalo Forge 10 x 10 
50 Westinghouse Jr. l0x 9 

40 Ideal 9x10 

aed "ARCH Wy ~) oe eg | 20 Sturtevant Vert. 7a. CT 


a8 BOSTON aed 
Sy apes eg oe ee Camp Engineering Co., 
= es = 
. — 2 — 43 West Lake St, Chicago. 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 
BLANKETS AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


Manufacturers’ Agent with first-class connections and large premises, wishes 
to represent good accounts for Great Britain in above lines of goods. Address 


‘¢ BLANKETS,”’ care Textile World, Boston. 





KNITTING MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


: N, « T Automatic Underwear Mac hine, 13 _inch, pe Needle 8, four feed. 
12 

1 s. « w. o 

Be . eight we 

4 N. & Tr. an Sleevers 8X“ eo tw ‘0 a 


4 ‘. 
These mb renee sare all ,except the eight feed, in first class eonintion and will be ae cheap 


WM. S. LLOYD, - Wayne Junction, Phildadelphia. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Rates, for style of classified ads. below, 15 cents per line per issue, when replies are sent 
in care of TEXTILE WORLD to be forwarded. If replies go direct to advertiser, the rate is 10 
cents per line per issue, Count seven words to a line including the address. Cash must be 
sent with the order for these ads, A discount is made for 100 lines or more; need not all be 
used in one issue. 








Cotton Machinery. Woolen Carding and Spinning. 


Drawing Frame. One Lamphrear 12 Mules. Furbush, two 612 sp. “Bl, 
delivery drawing frame for sale cheap. C/o Textile World. 

fs rm Lees Co., 62 Leonard St., , . 
New York ae ree ar Feeds. Bramwell, 48 in. and 40 in. 
= 4 “Bz,” C/o Textile World 


Cotton Cards. Bridesburg, four 40- Feeds. Apperly, two 48 in.; Bram- 
inch cylinders, 1§ inch doffers, with cyl- well, three 48 in “B3." C,o Textile 
inder, strippers and licker-ins, clothea World. 
with almost new tempered steel wire 
clothing. For sale cheap. W. Sher- Feeds. Bramwell, two 48 in. ‘B4,” 
man Lees Co... 52 Leonard St., New C’o Textile World 
York. Feeds. Three 48 in. Atlas, first class 

Complete Cotton Mill in Georgia. condition. “B5,” C/o Textile World. 
5,000 spindles, 100 looms and well bai 
anced plant, including 24 houses, 2 
warehouses, brick mill buildings on 
railroad, electric light plant. $35,000. Cards. Iron frames, 48 in. Set or 
Address, “J5,"” ©@/o Textile World. single. “BS,” C/o Textile World. 


pa Mules. Davis & Furber, two 420 sp., 
oa 


1% gauge. “B7,"’ C/o Textile World. 


Finisher Lapper. One 40-inch Kit- Curds. Lombard, four sets, iron 
eon, almost new. “J1,” C/o Textile frame, 48 x 48 x 40; one set, iron 
World. frame, 48 in. wide, 42 in. in diameter, 

i u 4 I + ye and 

Finishing and Calendering Machines. ad er Bee oF ith Thee ae 
Curtis & Marble. “J2,." C/o Textile mes pay Ae avy / >, 2 

l World. 

World. 


Drying Cans. One set, 19 cylinders, 
with size rolls. “J3," C/o Textile 
World. 


Cards. Voolen, two sets 60 in. 
three cards to set. “B10,” C/o Textile 
W orld. 





Tape Dressers, single cylinder, for 


cotton. “J4,” C/o Textile World. Woolen Weaving, Warping,’ Spool- 


Drawing Frames, Whitin, six deliv- ing, ete, 
eries, fine order. “Gl,” C/o Textile 
W orld. Skein Winders. Pxuyne, three. “Cl,” 
Cyo Textile World. 


Cards, Platt Bros., “G2,” C/o Textile . . 
World. Looms. Knowles, fourteen 92 in., 4 
x 4 box; ter 82 in. 4 x 4 box; two 48 
Fly Frame. Providence Mach. Co., in. 4 x 4 box; Crompton twenty-five 82 
144 spindles, 7-in. x Sin. “H1,” C/o in. 4 x 4 box, 1883 pattern. “C2,” C/o 
Textile World. Textile World. 


See ae Looms. Crompton, nine 4 x 4 box, 24 
Woolen Preparatory Machinery. harness. "C3," C/o Textile World 
4 Looms. Crompton 1883. “eo, Cle 
Textile World. 
fem i ah Rg 5 Bobbin Winder. Collins, one 192 
Woe - Oldham. A35,” C/o Textile spindle. “C6,” C/o Textile World. 
voria. Warp Compressors. McTaggart, 
Willow. Butterworth. “At,” C/o two. “C7,” C/o Textile World. 
Textile World. Cop Frames. Lever & Grundy. 
Wool Washers. Sargent One 3 C8," C/o Textile World, 


4 


buwl; one 4 rake. “A5 C/o Textile ——_—_—___——_—_ -—— 


World. at lle 
Woolen Finishing. 
Pickers. Two Bridesburg. “A6,” : 
C/o Textile World. up team, Gis. Cleveland, two 6-4. 
D2,” C/o Textile World. 
Rag Pickers. Five Schofield; one Up- 1-D . * “Mews ~ 
Smith. “AT.” C/o Textile World 110 De, © Tentine Worl.” - 


Picker. Cleveland One 36in. wool. Cloth Washer. Hopkins, one 6- 
“A5,"" C/o Textile World. string. “D4,” C/o Textile World. 


Pickers, mixing. Davis & Furber ° Single Shears with Jong Swing 
and Cleveland Machine Co. “A9,” C/o Rerts. P. & W., two 66% in. “D6 
Textile World C/o Textile World. 


" . Steamer. Butterworth e 66 ji 
Duster. Stillman & Randall, one, “D7.” C/o Te xtile W thy i el 


“Al0,” C/o Textile World. 
: Sanding Machine. P. & W., one 661s 
Cone Duster, one. “All,” C/o Tex- in., 2 cylinder. “D8,” C/o Textile 
tile World World. — a. 


Wool Scouring Machine. One set, 
bowls. “Al,” C/o Textile World. 











SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 


Worsted Machinery. 
Gill PRowxes, c ind ballin 
-/o Textile Worl 
Noble ‘ hteer 
h late impr 
o Textile World 


Combs. 
then wit 


Wi10 ( 


Cards, Worsted. Fo 
balling head. a go B 


World. 


Drawing 


bie sets “4 


set; 


xtile 


two 
Wor 


One single 
i cre = 

Roving Frames. Thirty Dandy 
rious lengths, “Ws, CyYe FT 
World 


Polishing .Machine. 
“Ws,” C/o Textile World 


One 


Miscellaneous. 


Fire Pump. A Figure 896 No 
Gould's Power Rotary Fire Pump. Ca 
cit 350 to 400 gallons per minut 
; to 400 R. P. M Fine condi 
price Box 949, Richmond 


Knitting Mill Machinery. 
Stocki Dryer. Cy 
Cyo Textile Worl 

Rib Machines. Huse nel 


1/Sth in. dia with ix extra 
ders K2,"’ C/o Textile World 


one 43 


teed 
evilin 


fvoter. Abe!.# needles to inch 
wauge “ire.” C/o’ Textile World 
Loopers On 16 il 


inch on 24 in., 14 
“I4," Cyo Textile W 


9 point 
points to ine) 
orld 


Nye & Tredick One 18 
feeds, cut 6 to inch. 
World 


Rib Frame. 
in. cylinder, 4 
“K27,” Cyvo Textile 


Skein Winders Allen. Two 48 spina 
from skein to hosiery bobbins “K28, 
C/o Textile World 


Knitting Table. Campbell & Clute; 
eylinder, 13 in i feeds 1s 


“K16." C/o Textile World 


Four extra, 160 needles 
four extra 128 needles, 30 
extra 84 needles, 12 gauge. 
xtile World 


one 3 


gauge 


(>) linders 
12 wauege, 
gauge; one 
“en” Cre De 


MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, Etc. 
with tl 


Wants In this way. 


underwear and 
mill Southerr 
lived in South 
and price must 

\ddress ‘as 


Dyer for 
Southern 
who 
teferences 
pplication 
Textile World 


Competent 
hosiery ina 
ma ol me 
preterre 
accom 


Colo C7, 0 


Superintendent 
comm with 1 thoroughly 
petent sill rill ntendent 
Cal command capital for 1 ne 


mill .ddress Silk, C/o Textil 


has 


Wanted. I wi 
nicate 


super 


Loom Fixer 
harnes dobby 
l 20 rness Crompton dobby 
\W I 320 per 
nial \dar 8, 
Wor 


S20 Ver Week. 


loom 


week to 
“Knowles ; 


Cetten Finisher. 
for lara mill 
with f wie ind dre 
oppor 
ciass mat 


\ddress 


salary ind fine 
strictly first 
nee PI 


I 
Textile World 


Knit Goods Finisher. Wanted 
expel ced man in finishing 
nderwear actory Miu 

ey ir all mact ies pertai 

State what 


room 


department 
nderstand 
oO 267 E. Div on St 


WANTED, A MILL MAN. 


Strat 


Mill man, experienced. preferably Super- 


intendent, for cotton or other tactory. Must 
have some capita). 

Factory building, 50 x 150 three story, 
located at Charlotte, N.C. and part capital 
turnished by us. Splendid opryortunity for 
right man, Address 

Pravwer 45%, Norfolk, Va, 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, 
e names of suitable men who are entcred on our list, and can usually 


supply their 


Ladies’ 
Must 
ewing 
shoulda 
first 
business 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Koaitting Superintendent, 
Knit Underwear Small mill 
understand fixing knitting and 
machines how the goods 
be finished correctly Must be 
class man and understand his 
Atlanta Knitting Mills, 


also 


Superiniendent Wanted. Ge 
of experic who can control 
entire management of 
Mill, ingrowing 


ntleman 
$5,000 to 
New Knit 
Citve of 25,000 in 
Sout! (ood place 
party. 

World, 


luke 
ting 

bitants 11 thie 
with good future to right 
dress W. B. L., C/o Textile 
ton, Mass 


liosiery Mill 
opportunity. 
practical man 
ind act s uy 

sier mill in 


lor in 


Superintendent. 
Wanted 1 tl 
who will take stock 
perintendent of modern 
New York State Good 
imbitious worker Ad 


Fores ‘extil orld, 


Salesman. 
tre man 


ell 


Sewing Machine Fixer. 
ised to | | 
button sewel! 
man preferred 
Textile World 


BLEACHER and DYER 


WANTED. 


An expert bleacher and dver for cotton 
underwesrand yarns, Must be up to date. 
No one but an A No.1 need apply. One who 
commands good wages and earrs them, 
Address “Up to date,” care Textile World. 


' nion Spe bu 
1OOy ers 


Address 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1532 Supt. of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
Vel capable man, is open to a position. 
Well up on English and American wakes of 
machinery. Has manufactured yarns both 
in American and Egyptian cottons, from 17s 
to 703. About 40 years of age; Scotch. Has 
heid aresponsible position in a New Eng- 


land company for the past 10 years. 

1975 A Linen Manufacturer, who 
sadly: ‘\horoughly understands linen and 

cotton fancy goods and damasks, is open to 

position »s Supt. 40 years of age, Irish, 

married. Can refer to we 1 known mill own- 


ers. Terms reasonale. 
Supt., 


2021 Overseer of Carding, 
“ assistant designer. Worked on 
sheetings and ginghames. Held position of 
overseer of carding and assi-<tantto manager 
for past few years. Age 41; American. First 
class references. 


1877 Agent or Treasurer, Good re 
4 ferences. Recen'ly assistant man 
ager of a large mill. Fally competent. 
1853 Supt Cotton Mill, or would take 
YO au overseer’s position in a large 
mill North for the present. Has been as- 
sistant superintendent for past year, pre- 
vious to which he was overseer of carding 
for nine years, and before that was overseer 
of carding and spinning in the South. 
First-class references. Can take position at 
once. Colored and white goods. English 


and American machinery. 

Wanted, a position as assistant 
2011 superintendent of a fancy weaving 
mill, by a man having a thorough practical 
knowledge of weaving ani designing. Age 


32; married. 

2077 Superintendent. Aged 42. mar. 
‘4 ried, desires position. Has we ked 

on all classes of Jacquard work, linen, 

dumask, Marseilles and crochet quilts. 

Been a manufacturer in Europe, also had 


experience in this country 

1872 Supt. and Carder of Cotton. 
Has handled all classes of goods 

35 years; American, macried, Best of refer 


ences. 

1896 General Manager and Superin. 
Ue tendent of coiton mill desires posi- 

tion; 37 years old; single; English. 18 years’ 

experience on yarns, flannelettes, denims, 

grays, and shirtings. Good reterences. 


2074 
ried. 
goods. 


Supt. cotton spinn ng mill is open 
to position. Age 32; German; mar 
Is tamiliar witn ali kinds of cotton 
Excellent references. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


A young man, 27 years old; unmarried; 
who has had experience in every deparment 
of a cotton mill and thorough training, with 
the idea of learning the business, would like 
to secure a position as as+istantto a cotton 
manutacturer or as assistant superintendent 
in some large mill. Opportunity for ad 
vancement is more of an object than im 
mediate salary. Has acted as overseer in 
several departments for some time. Ad 
dress ‘* Russell,” care of Textile World 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1982 Supt. of large experience in the 
. manufacture of wvolen and wors- 
ted fancies and suitings, is open to an en- 
gagement as supt. or designer. Age 45; 
American; married. Good references, 


9028 Supt. woolen mill. 

= lish; married. Wants New England 
or Middle States. 10 years’ experience in 
first-class NE. mills 


1537 Woolen Superintendent. De- 
VII Signer or Weaver. Has worked on 
all classes of woolens, worsteds, cotton 
worsteds, fancy cas-imeres, etec., and is ac- 
quainted with all Eastern makes of machin- 
ery. American. Age 34; married. 

Agent, or supt., or supt. apd de. 


205: 

aN signer. Good manuager of help and 
a bustier. Thoroughly understands manu- 
facture of shoddy in a!) its branches, includ 
ing carbonizing and extracting. Familias 
with all manipulations ot woo], -houdy and 
cotton Fully competent to teke agent’s 
position, as isa good wool buyer. and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, 


ete. 
1890 Manager or Supt. of a woolen 
miil, wno uoderstands designing, 
is open to an engagement. 34 years old; 
Scotch, and single. Large experience in 
Scotch and Canadian milis on tweeds, wor. 
steds, overcoatings. etc. Good references. 
1974 Asst. Supt. or Designer, woolen 
bs or worsted, who understands ds- 
signing and also the work of every depart- 
ment. Has worked on fine worsteds, cov- 
erts, cheviots kerseys, meltons and fancy 
cassimeres. Technical education acquired 
at Phila. Textile School. Six years’ practi 
cal experience, three as designer. Age 2%, 
American, good references. Will go any- 
where 








Age 47; Eng 


1936 Supt. or Designer, an American, 

ie murried. 38 \ ears of uge, is desirous 
of obtaining a position. Unders'ands the 
manutacture of worsteds, cotton worsteds, 
cas-imeres, meltons—steam face, flannels, 
and horse and bed blankets. Long experi- 
ence and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 


wage. 
1976 Manager and Buyer. Blankets, 
e yarns, rugsand government cloths. 
Young Englishman, 30, managing a plant of 
19 sets cards add 200 looms in England, de- 
sires similar position in Canada or the 
States. Thoroughly practical in every de. 
partment. Can invest up to $1,500 into a 
small business of this kind. 
1955 Supt.and Designer, English, 82 
vee =years old, married, is open to the 
above position in &® woolen mill. 17 years’ 
experience in England and this country on 
cassimeres, overcoatings, wreolen dress 
goods, plaid backs, skirtings and cheviots. 
This is a good opportunity to obtain a 
young man of long experience. 
1891 Supt.'of Woolen or Worsted 
" Mill, who understands designing, 
is open to a position. 23 years of age; an 
American; single. Well recommended, and 
with good experience. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 

-“Q) Overseer of Carding and Spin- 
207 ) ning. Miadle aged; Snglon; war- 
ried. Dress goods, tlanneis, blankets, over 
coaliings and plush goods. English and 
American makes cf machinery, also an ex- 


pert on the Bollette condenser. 
9057 Carder, or carder and spinner, 
ao i Axe 28; German; married. All wool, 
wool and cotton and shoddy mixes. Davis 
& Furber, James Smith anu Lombard ma- 
chines. 


905 ~ Boss Carder. Cotton, woolen, 
#U00 worsted and silk mixes of all kinds. 
Can take place at once, and wants not less 
than $3 per day. Age 48; American; mar- 
ried. Excellent references and experience. 


9041 Second hand of large or overseer 
a’. of small carding room is open toa 
position. 27 years old; American; married. 
Has had 12 years’ experience on wool, wool 
and cotton, all shoddy and all grades of yarn. 
Now emptoyed as second hand, bunt feels 
capable of taking charge of small room. 
9046 Boas Wool Carder is open to a 
position. Age 45; Amerlcan; mar- 
ried. Is familiar with most all classes of 
woolens. Will not go Westor South, Thor- 
oughly understands mixing and blending 
together different kinds of stock. 
9063 Overseer of Woelen Carding, 
age 32; American; marrie:, Good 
experience and excellent references. Work 


ed in kersey*, meltons, cheviots, cassimeres, 
coverts, dress goods broad cloths, etc. 








9083 Overseer for Washing, Carding 
@#VOvV or combing wool tor worsted wants 
to better himself. Speaks German, French 
and English. Best of reterences. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


9054 Overseer of Cotton Carding or 
combing. Englishman; 47 years 
old; married. Wants not less than $3. 
9060 Overseer of Carding on cotton 
ani purely white work. Thorough 
ly understands combing. Is tamiliar with 


most all kinds of machinery, both English 
and American, 











9063 Overseer of Carding. Age MM; 
Y american; married. Worked mostly 


on yarns, c »mbed and carded. Wants $3.50 


or more, according to position. 

9073 Overseer Cotten Carding or 
fe Spinning desires position, Age 

47; American; married Is familiar with 

all the modern makes of E iglish and Amer. 


ican machinerv, revolving top flat cards, 
single and double carding. 





9075 Overseer Cotton Carding. Age 
49 35; married. 12 years’ experience 
as overseer. Worked on all kinds of yarns 
from 10s to 150s, combed and carded, and is 
familiar with all makes of English and 
American machinery. 


9082 Carder and Spinner, al<o twis- 
- — ter, spooler and winder. Will go 
anywhere, but prefers New York state. 
Age 80; American. Shoddies and cotton 
mixes, camel hair, noils from 1 to 7 run for 
weaving or knitting. 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner 
‘ Would take twisting. Age 2; Eng 
lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 


ability and character. 
2040 Overseer of Hing or Frame 
Spinning, or would take superin- 


tendent position, Age 41; married. 

QOTS Overseer of Spinning. Fancy 
at cassimeres, ladies’ diess goods, 
overcoatings. Worked on both cheap and 
fine grades of woolen yarns. Davis & Fur- 
ber mules and operators, Johnso: & Bas. 
sett and Bancrott. Aged 28; American; 


married, 

1987 Overseer of woolen spinning de- 
. ! sires to make achange. Is familiar 

with suiting, union, cassimere, satinet and 

knitting yarns and all ordinary makes of 

machinery. 30 years of age; American; 

married, Good references as to character 


and ability. 
1917 Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is 
- thoroughly compelient to take 
charge of a large spinning room. 388 years 
old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds aud knit goods, also cotton 
and wool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all 
from % toltruns. Is familiar with Davis & 
Furber,Jonnson & Bassett, Platt and other 
makes. Very satisfactory references. 
1709 Worsted Spinner or *ection 
“ Hand, Age 22 and unmarried, At 
presert employed, but not satisfied with 
surroundings. Wvuuld accept moderate pay 














COTTON SPINNERS. 








1960 Overseer of Cone Winding and 
e 

spooling or ring spinning, wuo un. 
derstands Universal, Foster, Broadbent and 
Payne winders, and Whitin and Mason 
frames, desires a position. Has worked on 
carded and combed yarns from 4s to 160s; 
also, mercerized, gassed and bleached yarns 
from 2 to 8 ply. Young man; American; 
married, and can give satisfactory refer 


enc es from large mills. 
9 Overseer of Mule Spinnin 
2003 who has pad a wide experience 4 
large New England mills on yarns ranging 
from 24s to 1603 isopen toa position. 37 years 
old; American. Good refe: ences. 

C Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
1690 French; married. Hus worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9's 
to 50’s, First class references. Two years’ 


experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 


x4 Overseer Spinning. Age 31; 
1519 American; married Sess weehed 
on yarns from one run to 5%. Will accept 
anaverage salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better himself. 











1950 Second Hand on Mules. Has 

. hed 20 years’ experience on cot- 
ton mule spinning as mule fixer and second 
hand. Age 39, with family. Good refer. 


ences. 
1986 Overseer of cotton spinning, who 
« bas worked on yarns ranging from 
403 to 1808 white and colored, is open to an 
engagement. Is familiar with Howard & 
Bulloogh, Saco & Pettee, Fales & Jenkes,and 
Lowell frames. 83 years old; American; 
married, Good references. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


2034 Overseer of Weaving is open to 

& position. Age 33; American; mar- 
ried. White sheetings and drills. Mason, 
Whitin, Lowell aud Knowles looms. Wants 
work in Western or Southern States. Exper. 


ienced fixer and overseer. 
180 ’ EF ractical Boss Weaver and 
loom fixer wants position. Good 
and long experience. Good record for big 
production; good quality and for being a 
en manager ot heip, and for getting and 
eeping plenty of good hands. A sober 
and steady man. Willgoanywhere. Either 
cotton, woolen or jute. 


2058 Overseer of Weaving or design. 
ing. Age88; English, Ail kinds of 
cotton dress goods, also suitings. Both 
English and American machinery. Wants 


now less than $3.50 per day. 

9087 Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
= Age 44; America»; married. Fine 
lawns, Sateens, corduroys, crochet goods 
and all kinds of fancies and lenos. Can take 


position at once. 
1985 Overseer of cotton weaving, thor- 
bh oughly fauliar with the weaving 
of cotton duc«, sheetings, drills, twills, 
stripes, osnaburgs, and all plain goods is 
open to a position. Understands Lowell, 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper, Lewiston, 
Whitin, Bridesburg, English and Clipper 
looms, and several other makes. 34 years of 
age, American,married. Terms reasonable. 
Good references. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 





1959 Bow Weaver, who ‘ts familiar 
with cotton, woolen and worsted 
looms, and all classes of goods, is open to 
@ positi: nin a large mill. 46 years of age; 
American; married. Strictly temperate and 
is recommended by some very large N.E. 


woolen and cotton mills, 
1964 Boss Weaver, familiar with all 

makes of wooien snd worsted ma- 
chinery, and who has worked on ladies’ 
dress goods and men’s Wear, desires a posi- 
tion. 39 years of age; American; married. 
Can give zood references. 


2051 Overseer of Weaving or design. 
v er. Age 29; American; married. 
Thibets, meltons, kerseys, worsteds and 
cotton worsteds. Crompton & Knowles 
looms, Good experience. First class rec. 
ommendation. 


2019 3 —— Weaver or assistant de- 

ner. Wanis position with a firm 
who is will ng to av vance a man as he proves 
himself worthy. 28 years old; warried, and 
a steady worker. For past six years worked 
in all part. of tne weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain 
bu.lding, harness raising, perching, fixing 
and regular weaving. Now taking course of 
study in woolen and worsted wesigning. 


Excellent reference. 

9008 Overseer of woolen or worsted 
weaving. Would consider second 

hand or good fixing job. Age 37: married; 

American. Wants N.E, States. Worked on 

all classes of woolen and worsted goods, in 

cluding paper makers’ felts. All kinds of 


har ness | looms. 

9088 Woolen Boxs Weaver. Steady, 
reliable and an excellent manina 

weave room. Has worked on a'most all 

kinds ot woolen goods, and is familiar with 

Crompton & Knowles looms. Will sccept 

position for not less than $2.50 per day. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





DESIGNERS. 


9044 Designer in cotton or mixed goods 
-~ is Open toa position. Age 24; Eng- 
lish; married, Almost all kinds of cotton 
goods, leno and lappet effects, colored work 
and weaves of all kinds from z harnesses up 
to and including jacquard work. Wants $3.50 
to $4 per day to start. 


9 5 MDesignmer or asst. supt Has at- 
2085 tendeu the textile school in Ger. 
many. Good experience in every part of 
business, in dress gonds and men’s cloth, 
Has worked in the finishing and dyeing 
room. Full experience in all kinds of Jac. 
quard designing. 
1923 Assistant Designer on woolen 
or worsted dress goods and suit- 
ings is Open to a posi ion. Age 21; Ameri- 
can; single, A graduate of one of the larg. 
est textile schvols in the country, and has 
had experience in a good New England mill. 
Also understands flannels and satinets. Good 


references. 
1996 Designer or Assistant Super- 
intendent desires u position, 27 
years old; Scotch: married. Familiar with 
all well known makes of machinery and 
with woolen, wormed and cotton goods. 
Good references. Willi go to any part ofthe 
United States. Terms reasonanle. 


1997 007 A Weoung Mian, 23 years of age, 

English, would like a position as 
assistant designer or boss weaver. Has 
worked On woolen dress goods, cloakings, 
suitings and worsted suitings. Good refer- 
——e Moderate wages. Three weavers in 
amilv. 











FINISHERS. 





92004 A Seon FPintsher of over 2 youre’ 

experience on fancy cassimeres, 
worsteds, dr-ss goods, serges and a large 
variety of steam finished goods, beavers, 
kerseys. cleakings, melions, cheviots, etc., 
is open toa position 44 years old; American: 
married, Good references. Moderate terms. 
2070 Overseer of Finishing, age 32; 

American. Woolen and worsteds, 
suitings, coatings, cloakings, cassimeres, 


cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 

9 Overseer of Finishing. Ace 30; 
2080 American; marri-d. W oolens, 
worsteds and cotton mixes. Prefers wor- 


sted mill. — mill. 

9089 Bees Finisher in knitting ‘mill, 
or would take charge of large room 

repairing sewing machines. Is anxious to 

secure a permanent position. Wants $3.50 

per day and no lost time. Can take place 


at once. 

9 Bo+«s Finisher, Would take good 
206 secondhand or wet finishing job. 
Age4l; English. All kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods, both steam and dry finish. 
Willing to goanywhere. Both English and 
American makes of machinery. Excellent 
references, 


1990 A Foreman in Finishing | room on 
e all kinds of cotton piece goods. Ac- 
customed to all kinds of folding, omen 
ete., and machinery used therein. English, 
marrie|,age36. Five years in last situation. 
Has been in this country 12 years. Can give 
references from present and past emplovers. 
2076 Bleacher. Thoroughly unéer- 

‘ standa the bleaching and finishing 
of all classes of linen and damasks, also all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, heavy 
Mareailles and satin quilts. Well up to date. 
20 years’ experience in Ireland and Eng.- 
land as overseer, also five years’ in this 
country. Good references. 
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DYERS. 


9084. Chemist or Colorist in cotion or 
linen print works. Age 387, His 
practical work includes calico printing and 
dyeing; dyeing, bleaching and carding of 
loose cotton; dyeiog and finishing of covion, 
linen, jute, yarn and pieces fur linings; 
waterproofing of canvas. First class refer- 
ences, 


052 


Expert HMesiery Dyer. Age 27; 
best of references, married anu 
sober. Has had practical experience in 
dyeing one of the best aniline blacks 
and fast colors on cotton, wool, union 
and silk hosiery. Desires ; osition as sup- 
erintendent of «yeing in a first-class hosiery 
mill. One manufacturing high grade goods 


preferred. 

9013 Superintendent of dyeing and 
= ~ finishing, or assi-tant manuger ota 
woolen mill where dyeing and finishing is 
done. Candesign. Age4l; English; unmar 
ried, Worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods, cotton linings, cotton ve)- 
vets and plnshes. To secure permanent 
position is willing to start for small salary. 
9065 First-Class Dyer, Bleacher and 
= . Mercerizer is open to a position. 
Had a lifelong experience on cotton yarns’ 
unions, merino, hosiery, underwear, tapes 
and braids. Won'd like to geta position in 
a dyehouse just starting, if possible. Is 
competent of erecting and equipping a 
modern dye plant. 


29064 Overseer of Dyeing and finish. 
aad ing. Has worked on ali kinds of 
piece dveing, bothcotton and wool, and all 
kinds of raw stock, dress goods, blankets 
and fancv cassimeres, Is familiar with 
Curtis & Marble, Parks & Woolson and Hun. 
ter fulling mills. Good references. 


Age 
Now employ- 
Best of 


1908 Boss Dyer and Bleacher. 
23; American; single 
ed, but will change for good job. 
references from present employers. 


2037 


with one firm a number of years. 


yer of any kind of carpet or rug 
yarns is open to a position. Been 


1871 Dyer and Finisher of cotton 
‘ hosierv, or could take entire 
charge ofsmall mill. Expert on “oxidize 
fast black.” 


9086 Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Age 
40; American; married. Is fami). 
iar with cotton, hosiery and knitting yarns 
and mercerized yarn, stockinet and special. 
ities. Excellent references. 


1952 Supt. of cotton printing, dyeing 

vue and finishing. Age 39; American; 
married. Has worked on calicoes, shirtings, 
cretonnes, sateens, etc. 





1995 Boss Dyer who has been 12 years 
von in a large Connecticut woolen mill 
is open to a position with any good concern. 
40 years old; American; marr ed. Piecedyes, 
yarns, mohair, wool stock, indigo vats, fancy 
shoddies and raw cotton. 17 year+’ experi 
ence. Good referenre?, Terms moderate, 
1809 Bose Dyer. Age 33; American. 

~“ Wants $3.50 perdayormore. Wants 
to change on acconnt of locality Has 
worked on fancy cotton yarns, mohair novel 
y yarns, worsted yarns, raw cotton, raw 
vool, piece dyes on flannel, mixed cotton 
ind wool and all wool, kerseys and beavers 
and beavers with cotton warp. 











9056 Machine Fixer orforeman. Age 
26; German; unmarried. Is tam))- 
iar with Boss, Standard, Invincible, new 
Victor, Excelsior, Briotun, Bransun, &cott 
& Williams, Paxton & ©’Neill and ail kinds 
ofrib machinery. Cun fuinish references. 
$3 00 perday. 


9036 Open to take the mansgement and 
a" superintendency Ol a rib mill in one 
of the Southern States. Has had a large ex- 
perience us a manager and the fitting up of 
mills. Can give the best of references us to 
ability, sobriety and character, I= familiar 
with all kinds of ribbed goods. 35 years of 
age; American; married. 





29062 Foreman of Knitting Reem, 
a — spring needie or flat knitting. Age 
28. Fleeces of ali kinds and gauges, bai- 
briggan trom 201080 gauge, fat woo! work 
ail gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins 
Bros., Campbell & Clute and Crane ma 


chines. 

9056 Machine Fixer or foreman. Age 
aN 25; German; unmarried, Is famuii- 
jar with Boss, Standard, Invincible, new 
Victor, Excelsior, Brinton, Branson, Scott & 
Wiiliamr, Paxton & O'Neill and all kinds 
of rib machinery. 


9090 Superintendent and Manager. 
ae Age 43; English; married. Men's 
underwear, heavy end light weights, men’s 
half hose, ladies’ :ose and men’s full 
fashioned. Tompkins Bros. spring needle 
machines, W. D. Huse latch needle ma 
chines and other makes Of similar ma. 
chines. Excellent references and good ex- 
perience. 


7 | 192, Manager or Supt. of hosiery 
aVeY@= gnitting mill. Age 39; American; 
married, Men’s, women’s and children’s 


hosiery, all gauges, cotton. Wants Southern 


or Western States. 

9093 Fixer or second hand of knitting, 
av or toreman in small knitting room. 
Age 29; American. Prefers Western or 
Southern States or Pennsylvania Familiar 
with Mayo, Acme, Standard B, Standard 
Lace machine, old Victorand Victor striper 
and some others. 


Wanted Position as Assistant Sup- 
ersmetendenmt in a Knitting Mill by a 
young man, graduate of a technical school, 
and who has bad several years of prectical 
experience in a mill manutacturing ladies 
underwear. Also a first-class sewing ma. 
chine fixer, and one who is not afraid of 
work. A mill where a young man can work 
i-.to a good position is preferred. Address, 
“W.B.,” 66 Richardson St., Atlanta, Ga 


Knitting Superintendent 


with an unusually broad experience on 
underwear and hosiery, including 
men’s underwear, .men’s half hese, 
ladies’ hose, men’s full fashioned, on 
both spring and latch needle machi- 
nery. Has a record for successful 
management. Open for engagement 
in March with a progressive concern, 
where there is a good opportunity for 
right sort of a man. $2500.00 salary 
expected. Unquestioned references. 

** SUCCESS,” care of Textile World, 
Boston. 





BUYERS’ INDEX 








Buyer’s Index, Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Continued from page 158 


Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church 8t., Phila., Pa 

Vexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. | 

Herbst, Albert & Co., E. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket R.I 

Mitchell, James HK, & vo, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic Mass. 

Moeller & Littuuer, 109 Greene St, New 
York. 

Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co., 47 Leonard 3t., N.Y. 


Mercerized Varnes. 


Blythe, Richard A. 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Dodds, J.38.,517 Wool Exchanye,New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 5380 broadway, N.Y. 
Harper, E. J., 39 Broa iway, New York. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass, 
Lerimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co , Philadelphia 
Montgomery, J. R. &Co., Windsor Locks. 
Conn. 
Pennypack Yarn Finisning Co., 
barg, Pa. 


F.olmes- 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills. Bristol, R. I. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 


' Nevelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broad way, N.Y 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mase. 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Maicolm Mills‘‘o, 229 Chestnut st, Phila. Pa. 
— & Littaner, 109 Greene S8t., New 
ork 

emeomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard, St, N. Y. 


Silk Warns. 


Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church 8t., Phila., Pa. 
ae. ting Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartfo:u 
t. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 530 Broadway, N Y. 
woaiiet & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 


Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard 8t, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Varna. 


Boyer, B. F. Co., Camden, N. J. 

Broesdbent, J. & Sons, Unienville, Conn. 

Eaton Rapid» Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Harper, E. J., 895 Broadway, New York. 

Hyde, K. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes Soinning Co.. Pawtucket. R.I 

Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., 
York. 

Rock well, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8St., N. Y 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N.Y 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devons e 
St, Boaton, Masa. 

Speed & Stephenson, 170 Summer St, 
ton. 


New 


Bos 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Paia, Pa 

Boyer, B. F, Co, Camden, N. J 

Campion, Ric hara, 17 Bank St., Phila 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft. Howland, & Sons,cor. Byeetwey anc 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. 

Harper, E. G., 395 Broadway, cae York 

Herbst, Albert, & Co., E. Allegheny 
Philacelphia. 

Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
York. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. ¥ 

Skerry. A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, \. ¥ 

Speed & Stephenson, 170 Summer St., Bos- 
ton 
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~O@encice @Ceeeeeore ew ve Oeeeeee 


From Second Hand 
to Overseer 


When I enrolled in your School 
of Textiles | was working for the 
Greylock Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., cond hand. lam now 
overseer, at a much better salary, 
and my prospects are good fora 
position as superintendent. Before 
I had looked into the methods of 
your Schools I did not think they 
would help me: but after I 
enrolled I was so interested that I 
did sixteen lessons in eleven weeks, 
meanwhile working every day in 
the mill. Any textile worker can 
do as much 

Tuos. F 

435 Grevylou k, ; 


“aS SC 


SHEA, 
Adams, Mass. 





an School of Textiles of 
Mass.. has been bought 
by the International Correspondence 
Schools This means that the I. C. S.is 
now able to do for textile workers what 
it has done for thousands in other 
professions can iin you during 
your spare time for advancement in your 
present professio r enable you to 
change your « f 
time from your pre 

particulars fiil out <¢ 


TODAY 


The Ameri 
New Bedford 


ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 860, Pa. 


Scranton, 


x 





} Cotton Mill Sapt echt. Draftsman 
Rows Cotton Carder 
Hoss Cotton Spinne 


otton W 
mi 


ectrical Ragineer 
ectrielan 
com Eugineer 
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peak French 
To Speak German 


Mech enleal Eng sineer To Speak Spanish 





Name 


St. and No. 
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City State 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 


Ceneral Subjects -Cotton or Woolen. 


Manual of Weave Construction, by /vo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by’ 


S. S. Dale. . 


Over five hundred illustrations of weave drafts and cloth patterns, 
To those ordering now, the book will be sent promptly 


Ready in January. 


press. 


$1.50 


Now in 


upon publication, with privilege of return if not satisfactory. 


The foundation and derivative 
classified and explained. 


weaves for harness looms are systematically 
The work avoids all unnecessary words and goes directly 


to the kernel of the subject, bringing out the most important principles and select 
ing as examples of derivative weaves such as are applicable to the present state of 


the industry. 
struction in the composition of weaves. 


It can be recommended for the expert, for schools and for self in 
One of the most useful bonks ever pub- 


lished for the manufacturer, designer and weaver, whether cotton, woolen or worsted, 


Dictionary of Dry Goods. Cole $3.50 
Useful Fibre Plants of the World 
Dodge . Sian Cid a 6 ww ele 1.50 
Textile Fibres of Commerce 
ee ee ee 
Textile Raw Materials, Zipser 
Weave Lexicon for Harness 
Weaving. Donat. .... 2.00 


Mechanism of Weaving. fox. 2.50 


Calculations in Yarns and Fab- 

Bradbury. . a's 

Jacquard Weaving and Design- 
ing. Bell a 

A New Industry or Raising An- 
gora Goat for Protit Black 

Drying by Mean of Air and 
Steam. Hausbrand . «% 

Color in Woven Design. Beau- 
See se a BS ee ~, 


rics. 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Humidity ia Cotton Spinning. 
Es ue ok. Ot a 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 
a a ae 3 00 
a .00 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. Jvey .25 
Cotton Weaving. Marsden. . 300 
Cotton Weaving and Designing. 
eee eer ce a) ee ee .50 
Cotton Combing Machines. 


Thornley .. . $3.00 


Greer . 
Spinning. 


Practical Carder. 
Students Cotton 
Nasmith . Pe <P 
Cotton Manafacture. Lister . 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden . 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.) 
Taggart... 6°. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 


Caleulations, Cook . yp 
Practical Cotton Calculations. 
Ernest Whitworth. 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Spinning Woolen and Worsted 
McLaren oe $1.50 

Wool Spinning Vickerman. . 1.75 

Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 


ture. Beaumont 2.00 


Woolen aud Worsted Loom 
Fixing Ainley ; ie 

Finishing Woolen and Mixed 
Fabrics Reisér . In preparation 

Cone Drawing. M. M. Buckley.  .50 


81.00 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Dyers’ Materials Heerman . . $2.50 
Silk Dyeing Hurst ..... 2.00 
Dyeing and Cleaning Hurst . 75 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics Beech .00 
Science of Color Mixing Paterson 00 
Color Matching. Patterson. . 00 
Color Printing of Carpet Yarns 
oo eer .50 
Manual of Dyeing (3 vols,) 
Knecht, Rawson & Lowenthal 15 00 
Wool Dyeing. Gardiner. . . 00 


Dyeing of Textile Fabries 
Pe SS 6 ROTO OR 
Dyeing Wool & Woolen Fabrics. 
Beech . tS inet 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton 
Yarns Tailfer 
Bleaching and Calico 
Duer : 
Printing of 
Rothwell . 


Printing 


Textile Fabrics 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile Worid may 
order books from us with the privilege of examination, and if not satisfactory they may be 
returned within a tew days (postage or express paid by purchaser,) if in good order. 


CUILD & LORD, 


95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHARI SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COITON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. The price of Egyptian cotton has soft- 
ened somewhat, a reaction from the pro- 
nounced advance in this grade. Stod- 
dard, Haserick, Richards & Co., in a re- 
cent circular say: 

“The latest official report of the Alex- 
andria General Produce Association 
states that toward the end of November 
the weather was unfavorable. The g004 
weather, in the early part of the month, 
had very little influence on the crop, 
which was practically finished at the bhe- 
ginning of the month. The yields in gin- 
ning are irregular, and the increase 
Business in the Lancashire mills is better compared to last season, mentioned in 
and English spinners have been libern] their previous letter, has disappeared. 
buyers to cover their contracts for In regard to the total crop, they say: 
goods. The Chronicle reports the total “As a final result, we must recognize 
visible supply December 26, at 3,752,568 that the damage previously mentioned 


o, (De 


Cotton advanced in December, recover- 
ing the loss in November, which was 
probably larger than the conditions war- 
ranted. The bear element has been much 
disturbed by the moderate movement to 
the seaboard and by the small size of the 
visible stock. These are so contradictory 
to the many predictions of a bumper crop 
as to lead many who were counting on 
lower prices to hedge. The result has 
been evident in the restoration of prices 
to the level of two months ago. 

The foreign demand has been active 








bales as compared with 4,110,852 bales at surpasses our first forecast and we are 
the same date in 1901, 4,091,283 bales i led to estimate the ultimate result of the 





1900 and 4,340,012 bales in 1899. crop at 5,750,000 cantars.”’ 








Tapes ané Stay Bindings. 
MILLS. JH HAMILTON & 00.* FRANKLIN ST: 








The RAVINE MILs CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Warps, Cable and Hawser Laid Cords 


In white and colors on beams, tubes, or - skeins from uniform grade of extra staple 
cotton. 


A specialty of Sewing Thread for woolen mills on Universal cones or tubes. 
Wernon, Conn 
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ARTHUR FF’. GRAY, 


Mill Architect and Engineer, 


Exchange Building, 53 Siate St., BOSTON, MASS 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 
Valuation of Mill Properties 





—— . Sa idela ) Li (se eer, Jileghune 
MViTed : ‘SUS eee ONFOROIS 74 


ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


179 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 
SPECIALTIES te DEWEY SQUARE 


WITH LOCKWOOD GREENE & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MILLS 
WANUEACTURING PLANTS! MLE CURATOR AOE auld [ed 
ANDOFFICE BUILDINGS IMA LAT EL LSS Le OOP 


POWER PLANTS COTTON, WOOLEN. WORSTED, SILK AND OTHER TEXTILE MILLS 
COAL MACHINERY INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALL KINDS DESIGNED TO MEET THE 





COAL BUILDINGS REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS. 
‘ OAGANIZATION AMG EATENSION QF O10 PLANTS. 





SAMUEL M. GREEN, 


Consulting and Supervising Engineer for the 


RECONSTRUCTION OF POWER PLANTS 


And General Textile Mill Construction, 
HOLYOKE. MASS. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the aate ere we edn dey Rage 


arbour Flax Spinning Co , Pater F and others 


253 Broadway, New York. 90 Washington St., Paterson, WN, J. 














Telephone Connection, 


BROUT eo Fite MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald S., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. and wool. If new wool was the only 

wool its price would be undoubtedly 

The year 1902 closes with the wool mar- soaring with coal and most of the other 

ket firm, but with prices practically sta- necessaries of life. Wool prices have 

tionary. Plenty of talk is heard on all now reached a level of 50 cents for fine 
sides as to the strong statistical position medium territory. Near this figure |! 

of wool, in many cases from those who the point at which the people's necessi 
have a very imperfect idea of what the ties in other directions and their lack 

words “statistical position’’ mean. ‘The purchasing power call a halt Thus far 

published figures relating to the supply and no farther is the command which is 


und consumption of wool cannot be cor enforced by a resort to wool substitutes 


idered accurate “statistics,’’ unl cotton, waste and shoddy. 

ve the government reports of wool im- \ glanc¢ at the chart shows how wool 
ports When it comes to the size of the was sent : aring to 62 cents for fi me- 
1899 An 


domestic clip, the wool sold to the mills dium in the closing weeks of \ 


or the amount on hand, all is uncertainty other glance shows how it starte 


Wool certainly must have a statistical toboggan slide to 37 cents imme 
position somewhere but until the light is after, 
turned on we can only guess at its le- During the past year the same 
ition. Just now it is generally believed ; risen to 50 cents, where it sta 


that the position is strong, in ther ie ’ f the year. <Any further 





words, that there is a relatively m wil : met with the use of 
ipply and a large consumption extracts, and it is this fact, well 
This being the case higher prices migit nized by the wool trade, that has 

be expected as a natural result his prices stationary when conditions 

does not follow because there is wool otherwise ripe for an advance. 





ROCHET LACE EDCINCS 

TAPES—BRAIDS—THREADS 
DOMETS—CAMBRICS-SILESIAS 

GHOoRGH Ww. CHAPIN, 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN, 


YARNS 229—CHURCH ST.—23! PHILA. 





WEHIMAR BROS., svuractursns or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GoS.- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
2046 Amber St., FPhiladeliphia. 
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i BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
| eSALING 
PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 
=" Boomer & Boschert Press Co. gs 


ENUCKLE-JOmNr. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 9 Seer 











FASTON” BURNHAM LINE Co, 


ALL KINDS OF > A 
pi ave | ‘How J yeactune gw UChElRE 
useo in THE eS COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








” WORSTED YARN . 
CA WEAVING “°K NIT TING. 








SS" — 


AMERICAN 


n Yarn Exchange 


MBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 








American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


A 4 ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


‘ (67 Chauncy St., Boston. ad 
ie orrices :4 240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
— poem = (108 Franklin St., N. Y. with James Talcott 
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Cotton Yarn Market. 


During the last month the cotton yarn 
market has strengthened somewhat and 
quotations have advanced on some 
grades, particularly the finer counts, al- 
though taking the market as a whole, 
prices may be said to have remained 
stationary. The orders from knitters 
have increased in number and volume 
ani a healthy indication is found in the 
quick response that quotations make to 
any increased demand. The advance in 
cotton has strengthened the position of 
the spinners who claim that the failure 
of yarn to advance at a corresponding 
ratio will result in their closing the mills, 
The price of fine yarns is very strong, 
anc mercerizers have more orders than 
they can fill. 

The scarcity of Egyptian cotton has 
caused spinners to turn their attention 
to Sea Island cotton, the quotations for 
which have advanced in sympathy. The 
prospects of the yarn market are much 
better than they were a year ago, as the 
accumulation of Southern yarns which 
then depressed prices has to a large ex- 
tent been reduced. There is still plenty 
of yarn to supply the demand for these 
low counts, and the frequent inability of 
knitters and weavers to secure quick de- 
livery of certain sizes is a sure indication 
that the stocks are much smaller than 
they were. 

The restriction of production on the 
part of spinners, and the steady con- 
sumption particularly by the knitters 
have brought stocks down to where they 
are no longer a menace to the stability 
of the market. 

We quote as follows: 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; lc. more 
from 15s to 22s; lc. from 23s to 35s, and 
2c. above that. 


Nastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 
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The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manutacturers of 
' IVES THE HIGH SILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
Recession’ Cotten Tees. SS oven cee 
Novelty ——- Soke ee 


Cotton Warps. cc.ocetroramm>. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Qrlored ond Bleached Yoru Ferauthed PAWTUCKET, B.I. 








MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and Cotton War 6 
Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to GOs. 


OIL SEEDS PRESSINC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


15 to 25 Whitehall Street, - - New York. 


BALLOU YARN COMPANY, = PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
GASSED YARN, ScvGassinecwindingsac: AlNumbere. SPECIALTIES 














THEese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE ByY- 


CO., oF Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


at. 








YARN DEPARTMENT 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 

The condition of the market remains 
about as it has been for the last month 
or two, There is a big demand, espe- 
cially in hosiery yarns, and a scarcity 
which has enabled spinners to score a 
fair advance, but the prices today are 
nothing above a living rate. There are 
spinning mills that are ready to shut 
down, if yarn declines without a corre- 
sponding decline in cetton. 

The market seems in better shape. 
The job lots are out of the way, although 
most knitters are running on orders 
placed at low prices last summer, for the 
largest part of their production, and any 
renewals are at full current rates,—an 
ad-ance of at least 2c. a pound. We 
quote the market today about as follows: 


7s and coarser 144%-15 
8s and 9s 14%-14\4 


Southern frame cones (good quality) :— 


grade ‘ule yarn :— 


Cones. 


“high 


Southerr frame yarn, lower grades:— 


és and $s ....... se . 14% ms, 
10s sdnneodan 15-15 
Eastern cones (high grade quality):— 


15-15% 
ag \%c. per number to lés. 
Besides this there is some comber 
waste used, that is made into 8s and 10s 
eones and sold at 14% to 15. 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 
$3 Leonard St., New York. 


120 Chestnut Street, 530 5th Ave., 
Phila. Chicago. Ills 


Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited, 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Brown Building 
145 Summer St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Haghes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Kimen Jacquard Harzess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 








122-124 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





| For Cotton. Silk, Woolen and Carpet man’ Cor 


ufacturers. 
P ples promptly furnished 


J. S. DODDS, 


346 Broadway, N. Y. Life Bi’d’g., New York, N.Y. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 

In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 

and ungassed, natural and dyed, Fast Black 

for cross dyeing a specialty. 


Through H. A. CAESAR & CO. 


A. D.SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED'K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


YARINS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
"Silk, Worsted, Woolen, Cotton & Mohair Yarns 
and Tinsel. Chardoanet Artificial Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Swiss Emb. Yarns. 
109 Green St, NEw YORK. 


E. GC. HARPER, 
WORSTED ano WOOLEN YARNS, 


MERCERIZED COTTON, 


395 Broadway, New York. 
Tel. 1828 Franklin. 
































RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 
Commission Merchant, 


Cotton Yarns of every description. 
114 Chestnut Street, . 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hdady ct Street, 


oor TON, YARNS WORSTED, 
OL. BP AIDS MU 


PROVIDINOA, %. xX. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


ON YWYARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. CUMINS, TREASURER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire S&St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 30.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY a ORIGINALITY % DESIGN” 


Write for our booklet “S” on humidification. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, - - Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga 


DANA WARP MILLS 


Wwestbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


Gs to 50s—Single und Ply. 


MULE COPS, 


from 30s te 50s from 


_AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 


LLPLPLDLDLP PP 
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Indian: Orchard: omMp pany: | arded and Colored Cotton. 
arns, 


for Mixing with wool 
Cotton Warps and Yarns. + Nove i Machined or in Revin$. 
in Gray and all Colors, Single or 1 in Various Patterns, 
two or more Ske and Cable Cord Colors and Twists. 


[LE -Moncas Pers HK Wiont Taras. W-CGoprery-Aer- Indian Orehard. Mass. 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
4s to 6s soft 
10s to 12s 
l4s to 20s 
22s 
14/2 
16/2 
20/2 
30/2 
40/2 
16/3 sla ick 
12/3 slack 
8/3 curpet 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern): 


8/3 
9 4 slack 


Warps (mostly 
lds to lts _— 
22 and 22s ..... 
26s ‘ 


Mixed colored yarns (tnock twist, half 
colors) :- 


6s to 10s 
12s to 14s 
lfs to 18s 


Silver and jaeger, 4c. over white. 

Mock Fgyptian, 2c. advance over white. 

Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality 
white. 





Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners continue busy with orders 
which will keep them busy until the close 
of the light weight season, which is 
nearing its end. All have booked orders 
in large amounts for the coming heavy 
weight season, but many have not re- 
ceived spinning instructions Weavers 
are willing to place orders at old prices 
without having secured orders for cloth, 
but. if advances are insisted upon, will 
not buy until after January 5th, when 
they will again hear from selling agents. 

The spinners with the most positive 
orders are those whose orders call for 
varn made from 1/4 to 3/8 Blood stocks 
These spinners have spinning orders for 
January Ist delivery. This yarn will he 
used largely in piece dyes. 

The position of the spinner is a strong 
one as they are nearer the wool than 
the weaver. Said one spinner, in reply 
to an offer on fine yarn: 

“We do not want the order at the price 
offered. You must know that fine do- 
mestic combing wools are 55 to 60 cts. per 
pound—and the advanced price asked is 
low. I fear after January Ist we shall 
be obliged to advance our price 5 cts. 
more than we now ask, and at this time 
we can give no option.” 

The spinner, while realizing that the 
price of yarn is higher than last vear, 
and that the finer grades may be too high 
for manufacturers—state that they can- 
not keep prices down. If wool advances 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Charch &t., 
206 Chestaut &t., 


nate York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


EIN ALL COLORS. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., - W. Y. 
JENCKES SPINNING CO., 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 


Carded & Combed Cotton Yarns 


for Weavers and Knitters. 








Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
de 'WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Juck Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS “x00” 
"ass WARPS 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


5680 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Mercerized, 
a, Red, } cotton Yarns. 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 

















Cc. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Sacqueré Marness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


§.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS. 
Fhiladeliphia. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens 


for the Underwear Trade. 
Amsterdam, - N.Y. 
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a CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. 1. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Be Nsieshoinn, Wo rsted 


i = YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS <a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ww" Sell Direct, 

om Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 

Office and Milis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mobair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BARIisSsStToOot, MR. I. 





FRENCH SYSTEM. BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, IN. J. 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors = White. 


Mills. Frankford, Pa. Office, 229 CHESTNUT 47T.. PHILA. 


SAVOCRAN | voit wad nn 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF 


they must keep up with the market or 
lose money. 

On the other hand, the weaver states 
that there is no money in the weaving 
of worsted yarn into cloth at the pres- 
ent prices of yarn. The buyers are try- 
ing to buy the same class of cloth for 
less money. Some of the best posted ob- 
servers of the situation state that the 
buik of the coming season's business will 
be on cashmere cloth made from shoddy 
with a very little wool or cotton worsted. 

The selling agents for weaving mills 


PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


manufacturing cotton worsteds are book- 
ing initial orders in 100 piece lots, which 
is ur:usual these times for initial orders. 
This cloth is made of 2/26s cotton warp 
with a few threads of 2/40s worsted and 
woolen yarn filling. It is stated that on 
these low grades the season will be a 
good one. 

The clothiers requiring popular lines 
will buy cashmeres and cotton worsteds, 
while the jobbing trade will buy cloth 
made from worsted yarn not higher than 
hal? blood, fine Australian worsted yarn 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 

IN WHITE AND COLORS, 
AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


MOHAIR Ere KNOTS 


A. T. pitdineme & od., 


47 LEONARD &4T., 


NEw YoRr:g. 





QUEENSBURY MIILLS, 


MOHAIR TOPS 


AND YABNS FOR WEAVING. 


LUSTRE YARNS 


FOR SERGE LININGS. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


——ALL KINDS OF—— 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS and PIECE GOODS 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 











TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on 
Cones, for Manufacturers’ use. Silk for Special 
Purposes Made to Order. 


Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER AND HARTFORD, CONN. 


477, 479 and . at PHILA DELEB _, TORE. 
| 929'Chestnut treet AD 
SALESROOMS: / 79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
) %9 Fittuh Avenue, ‘CHICAGO. 








WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of SS owe ae a Ring} ah» Pure are Silks for the weolen 
pecialty. Fore 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 





“Matthews” Fast Black Cotton Warps. 


Warranted fast te acid, fulling, cross-dyeing and light; even and rich in color. 
Delivered on jack spools or section beams, all work guaranteed. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WARP CO., : - New Haven, Conn 


Works, River St. Office. 94 Temple St. 
Correspondence solicited. 


FIRE HOSE CORDS |i sy=rie stueen mat 
COTTON WARPS) trocicrea. 178° °* PY Yar Brey, bleached 
CLAZED YARNS jer be treat” — 6% Praiders, harness and 
UNIVERSAL WIND | cxorcd seh tc i iow tavene” ° 


Dreing & facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. 
Weare prepared te dye yarns for ether parties. 


WHITTIER MILLS, Scns, Ome, Sprimgneta, mass, 
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being so high that many weavers will 
not even make samples with this yarn. 

The overcoating trade is draggy, al- 
though orders have heen secured at old 
prices. The weavers have not all the 
yarn they require, yet at an advance 
insist that they cannot know regarding 
same until after January (Cth. 

Weavers are very cautious about quot- 
ing prices for yarn. Every salesman is 
expected to tell a story of necessary ad- 
vance, and the first greeting is, ‘‘Well, 
I suppose you have come for another 
advance.’’ When it is an assured fact 
that an advance is not to be avoided, we 
hear the real story down to the busi- 
ness point, and they talk something like 
this: ‘‘We do not think you use us fairly 
ir this matter. Every order lately we 
have placed has been at an advarice, 
which in itself is a considerable matter, 
and should entitle us to more considera- 
tion than the last advance you have 
asked. We cannot afford to pay such a 
price for the yarn to put into goods on 
which we are unable to get any advance, 
to cover «xtra cost of yarn. The Ameri- 
can Wovlen Co. have not advanced the 
prices on our line, and until they do we 
cannot get more for our goods. We 
would pay a little more and we name the 
price, but it is our limit, and if not sat- 
isfactory we will go off the yarn as be- 
yond the price we name we will be 
unable to use it.”’ As a matter of fact, 
however, most of the weavers have ad- 
vanced prices from 7 1/2 to 12 per cent. on 
their cloth and are trying hard to get 
it. Some of them on the cheaper grades 
of cashmeres and piece dyes have orders 
which wil! last them until May and 
Senctember. These orders were placed 
early. 

The United States Government are re- 
unitorming the Army and are placing 
large contracts for cloth. This cloth is 
made from worsted yarn, and is made 
into an olive green serge. This is tak- 
ing considerable fine domestic 
There is also another class of fine cloth 
which some of the Providence dress 
goods mill secured, a tan shade. This 
buying by the government has been 
quite a factor in the yarn and worsted 
wool market. Arn advance is asked on 
Australian 2/4s, and very little is selling 
in consequence. 

he present time is 
period and manufacturers 
developments. By January 15th the mar- 
ket will be developed and spinners and 
the trade will then know what to expect. 

French spinners continue busy on :tn- 
derwear yarn, the orders for which were 
taken in November. Also have orders 
for hosiery yarn and for faney double 
and twist yarn. The percentage of cot- 
ton is being increased and the outlook 


wool. 


between seasons 


are waiting 





TRY oun 
Silkine also Lisle Silk 
EIN ITs Er 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors and Fibres. 


0.K. SOAP CO, __ 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 
DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, - R.I. 
RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOOLEN and MERINO 
YVaARINS. 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS, 


Eaton Rapids, Mich. 














Speed & Stephenson, 
WORSTED and WOOLEN 
YARNS 
A SPECIALTY. 

ALSO TOPS. 


170 SUMMER ST. ’ BOSTON. 
Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 





WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS, 


lte 10 Rans, at reasonable prices. 
All Wool, Mohair and Wool Spun or Mixed 
Cotton and Shoddy Yarns, in white, gray 
and colors. 


Dress Goods Yarns a Specialty. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, 


Leominster, Massa. 





J. EBSROADBENT c& SONS, 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 
Woolen, Merino or Cotton Yarn by Woolen 
System. Single or two Rly; Cones or Skeins 
Equipment first-class. Priceslow. Custom 
work ofany kind. Get our figures. 
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SHODD 


Carbonized Stock 
a Specialty. 


WM. H. H. SLACK & BRO., 


Springfield, Vt. 


FLOCKS 





M. B. SOHWAB, Pres. 


H. RAWITSER, Treas. 


Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAPACITY 7,000,000 POUNDS PER ANNUM. 


CUSTOM CARBONIZING AND GARNETTING A SPECIALTY. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 





Cotton Waste For Sale. 


Peeler Comber, Egyptian Comber, Finisher Strips, Finisher Ply, White 
and Colored Soiled Card, White and Colored Dusted Picker Waste. 


Address Dept. Li 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt. 
Amsterdam, i, F 





is certainly good for those ‘inacts who 
own wool. 

The top manufacturers continue busy 
on coarse tops and are moderately busy 
on fine work. The advance on tops is 
very pronounced, with-no prospect of 
lower prices for the present. 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners continue very busy with 
orders which will carry them until July. 

The demand for yarn continues for all 
classes of work. The milis which have 
been running are working on contract 
which will not be completed until July 
1st. 

The new comers in the spinning busi- 
ness are getting started slowly and some 
spinners whose plants have been shut 
down for six or eight months on account 
of financial difficulties are now running 
full time. Some spinners in reply to 
offers for new business state that they 
ecunnot take more orders as they are 
starting to run nights and could not 
take on business for several months. 

Some of the spinners just starting up 
are a little slack on account of its being 
between seasons ir the men’s wear trade, 
but in February these mills will have 
more business than they can accommo- 
date. The cheap overcoating weavers 
are buying much outside yarn, and 
weavers of cashmeres are buying outside 
yarn to get out the cheaper class of 
goods. Many of these mills have booked 
orders which will run them until well 
irto July. Some are covering themselves 
on stock.and yarn and some are taking 


ehanées as to their ability to wey shen r 
in small lots as the year advances. 

The spinners are not using the same 
grade of stock as before. Some of the 
mills which were running on fine stock 
are now using the lower grades. 

The demand holds good for yarn for 
the rubber boot knitters and eiderdown 
manufacturers, also for French flannels 
The knitters of fine hosiery have covered 
themselves for yarn, believing that 
prices will be higher after January 15t::. 
The knitters throughout New York State 
are busy, but own small stocks of yarn 
and wool. Many will not purchase until 
after January Ist. It is a noted fact that 
the surplus stocks of underwear have ell 
been sold. The storehouses in Cohoes 
are all empty, which has not been the 
case for many years. This class of trade 
does not seem to appreciate the fact that 
woo! and yarn have advanced. Some of 
them think that by some kind act of 
Providence they are going to secure 
stock and yarn cheaper than the other 
branches of the industry. One knitter 
toid writer that he used 200 bags of Aus- 
tralian lambs’ wool during the season 
and that he had only 9 bags to start the 
season with. 

The buyers of underwear are trying to 
buy better goods for less than last year 
and tell the manufacturers that it is no 
use to show the same class of garments. 
Of course this is all bluff, as one knitter 
found cut when he told his customers 
plainly that he would not lower his price 
and instead should advance same, but 
ou the other hand he did not intend to 
lower the quality of his product. When 
the buyer saw his determination his 
order was placed at the advance. 








RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 
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White Yarn Shoddy 
ol Best All Wool 
40. -— 


CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES Of SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The new business has been of small 
proportions owing to the interruptions 
incident to the holidays, and confined 
mainly to the filling of old orders which 
have been sufficient to keep all hands 
busy. The taking of inventories the last 
of the year was another cause of re- 
duced transactions as there was the 
usual desire to postpone new contracts 
until the books have been closed for the 
old year’s business. Owing to the higher 
prices of wool there has been a percep- 
tible increase of interest on the part of 
manufacturers in the use of substitutes. 
As a much larger quantity of short wool 
stock is used in heavy than in light 
weights, a large business is anticipated 
after the first of the year. 

There has been no change in quotations 
but owners of stock have been very ‘firm 
in maintaining prices at the present 
level. Dealers claim that the prices of 
shoddy and rags have not been advanced 
during the past year to correspond with 
the advance in wool, and, as the manu- 
facturer uses increasing quantities of 
substitutes, the advance in price is rea- 
sonably sure. Clothiers are not cutting 
large quantities of goods and therefore 
the supply of rags from this source is at 
present small. Rag dealers are asking 
an advance, but as the business with 
them, as with the manufacturers of ex- 
tracts, is confined to the filling of old 
orders, we are unable to record any 
higher quotations. Such an advance, if 
it comes at all, must await the revival 
expected after the first of January. 

We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRAOTS. 


White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best, fine 


White. knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 

Fine worsted, new black 

New blue clip, best, fine 

Dark mixed yarn, extra fine 22- 
yarn, medium and i, 


All wool 
grades 

Merino. 

Fine light, all wool, No. 1 

Medium light, all wool, No.1 .... 

Medium light, all wool, No. 2 

Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool 

Red flannel, all wool 

Dark blue for hosiery, 
wool, No. 1 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 
No. 2 12-14 


Light 
Medium light 
Regular gray 
Black 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors, all colors... 10%-12z 
Choice light colors 1 


Blacks 
Fine blues, plain 
Fine dark 


New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 

SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
COTTON AND COTTON WASTES. 


AMSTERDAM, N.T2Y.. U.S.A. 
Centractse made with Cotten and Weoeolen Mille fer 
COTTON YARNS. Yearly Waste Production. Correspendence solicited. 
Shepperdson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address * Charlies.” 











Cc. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO. 


( x ITTO Egyptian, American Long Staple a Specialty. 
N Shi ai ill f Egypt, 
Peruvian, Sabeskan Tucastine toutaee Ponte’ 

CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotten Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 





White Stockings 

White hood stock 

Clear hoods .... 

Red stockings ... 

Blue se sence 

ee » Textile Patents. 

9-10 a 

jw gt mee gee A (Continued from page 43.) 

Red knit Method of Spinning or Twisting Artifi- 

Light gray knit cial Fibrous Material. 716,138. Robert 

New light fancies W. Strehlenert, Djursholm, Sweden. 

New fancies Milling Machine for Cloth. 716,147. 
James C. Tinker and John H. Arran, 
Leeds, England. 

Pile Fabric Loom. 116,358. Felix Tonnar, 
Dulken, Germany. 

Positive Shuttle Motion for Looms. /714,- 
294. Fred 8. Gable, Glenrock, Pa. 

Process of Preparing Indigo Vats. 115,- 
213. Alexander W. Playne, Stroud, 
England, assignor of one-half to 
Lachlan W. Macdonald, Isle of Skye, 





Blue—seamed 
Black—unseamed 
New black Scotland. 


Small ‘ Shuttle Exchanging Device for Looms 
Bunting - 714,665. Camille Brun and Gustave 
FLOCKS. ete ae France, and Jules 
Zicking, ulhouse, Germany, assign- 
Ties indigo SS ors to Societe Alsacienne de Construc- 
Fine black, and blue all wool tions Mecaniques, Mulhouse, Ger- 
Fine joe all wool. many, and Societe Anoyme des Tis- 
Gig, fine ‘all wool ag Clle., Brun et Fils, St. Etienne, 
F lack, all wool cut yrance. 
ys Pt gg Bagh + , Shuttle for Looms. 714,48. E, E. Shel- 
. . ters, Lowell, Mass., assignor to 
COTTON WASTE. Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
No. 1 Spinners Shuttle Motion for Looms. 714,169. Jo- 
No. 1 Machine 5-5% seph A. Gendron, Nashua, N. H. 
No. 2 Machine Shuttle Motion for Looms. 715,602. John 
Machine Cop 514-6 Poyser, Mansfield, England. 
No.1 C 5 Spinning Ring. 714,966. Michael E. Sulli- 
No. . Ti van, New Bedford, Mass., assignor to 
No. + Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
No. Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 714,- 
No % 468. Franklin 8S. Forry, Myerstown, 


a. 
Take Up Mechanism for Looms. 716,282 
Charles F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 
White Clips ... 5-5% Tubular Knit Goods. 715,457. William 
Colored Clips .... ceee W. Burson, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 1 Picker Weft Detaching Device for Looms. 714,- 
69. Henry I. Harriman, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to the American Loom 
Co., Readville, Mass. 
Weft Replenishing Mechanism for 
leoms. 714,274. William H. Baker, 
Central Falls, R. I., and Fred E. Kip, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Woven Pile Fabric. 715,521. Robert R. 
Tweed and Harry J. Mackintosh, 
Audobon, N. J. 








COPPER STAMPS 

















TS l5Whitekall $1. Gy 
Ae City. 


“@ne order binds you to us” 
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The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 





> 





DoE AND DY=ERs. 
Bow Week Gmese Ontario & Lawrence Sts 
Reom 911 New York Life Building, 7 
346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WABABABABABABABA 








R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


SLaAON ERS AND MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, ; 
desd lnektn., Peemiel itd, 140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILE HAVEN, PA. 

















GUESSWORK 


does not enter into the construction of 


CALDWELL TANKS 


They are constructed in a thorough manner of the best 
Louisiana Red Gulf Cypress, bound with steel hoops. They 
cannot leak. 

Connect it with your sprinkler system and you have ideal 
protection against fire. Let us send you catalogue. 


Wm. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 








DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHING COMPANY, 


HOLMESBURG, PHILA., PA. 


Mercerizers of Skein Yarns, 
Largest Capacity in the Country. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 





J. F. DAVIDSON, _ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS. 
BLEACH E:F. 


Of Turkish Toweis, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery 
sp Turkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped te any point. 
2560 No. 3rd St., PHILADELPHIa. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY 


55th AND CIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Of all classes of LINEN GOODS. 
Teweling and Damasksa Speciality. 


Correspondence Solicited, Telephone Connection 


SOLIS - § BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 


Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and worsted yarns, slub- 
bing and stock dying. 
Special black for thé silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 Broadway. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS. 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, FR. I. 








Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *Yovrns‘or"” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWEL! CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yaras, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


Of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR 
BLEACHING PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, &c. 





Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET. R I. 





The Lawrence Dye Works Co. 


— | LAWRENCE, MASS. 


jeer §=— Dyers and 
AP A Finishers. 


Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Slub- 
' bing and Raw Stock. Worsted 
and Woolen Men,.s Wear, Dress 
Goods, Cotton Worsteds, Wind- 
© ingand Spooling. Dealers in Col- 
') ored Cotton Yarns. 
f 


Re-Dyers and Re-Finishers of 
Worsteds and Woolens 


"2 N.Y. Office 52 Howard St, 
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H. A. Tletz & Co. 


Successors to Dyestuff Department 


Victor Koechl & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 
NEW YORK —s 
BOSTON Alizarines 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE a 
CHICAGO Aniline Colors 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


newarK,N.J. Fast Sulphur Colors 
MONTREAL 


FRANKFURT, 0/MAIN ° 
~~ Indigo ML B 











UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


Peroxide of ‘Chicage Office: 
Sedium Works: if 4y4 ' 16 N. Clark Street. 


Niagara Falls, i Boston Office: 
| 45 Kilby Street. 


Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
_—_..._- HOSIERY ,YARNS MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & CO., Inc. 


104 and {06 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs, Dyewood & Sumac Extracts 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. TORONTO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


ANILINE COLOR and EXTRACT WORKS. formerly JOHN R. GEIGY, 


Basle, Switzerland and Grenzach, Germany. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 


SEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPUIA. CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CENCENNATIH, O. 


Manufacturers and sole importers ot 


SULPHUR BLACK T AND EXTRA 2B 


for raw cotton, yarns, warps and plece goods; indestructible by light 
and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


UNION COLORS 


for all kinds of fabrics, dyeing perfectly level shades. Aniline Colors 
for cotton, wool, silk, paper and leather. 


Send for recipes, samples and particulars. 











| 
SPECIALTIES FOR 


NEWYORK»BOSTON§ | DYERS 4%° 
DYEWOOD COMPANY, § PRINTERS 


| | HEMOLIN Patented 
MANUFACTURERS | | MORIN YELLOW “ 


EXTRACTS OF LOGWOOD penypanntnigaed " 
FUSTIC, CUTCHINE AND GRANULAR TANNIN « 
HIGH GRADE HAEMATINES Leowoon 

IN PASTE AND CRYSTALS FUSTIC | 

FOR SILK AND WOOL. HYPERNIC ) Extracts 


SUMAC 


NITRITE Soda 
ANILINE COLORS, HYPOSULPHITE ‘“ 
INDIGO. SULPHIDE rT 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, MISS OIL 
BOSTON, HAMILTON, ONT. 


WORKS: BROOKLYN, BOSTON. | THE SELLING CO 
MAIN OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY. 186 Front St., - NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTERS 


ANILINE SALTS 
CHEMICAL and DYESTUFFS 
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ee 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBE®?ELD 60. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


An excellent substitute for Indigo on cotton is 


Katigen Indigo = 


(PATENTED.) 
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THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 





Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD, 
FUSTIC, 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, “tonne 


NMIOLT BROS., 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


AL80—— 


Dyers of Wool and Stock, Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc. All Shades. Wool Scouring. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 








WEST. INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


zc LOBWOOD EXTRACTS "2 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, see SES No oamana 


Special Direct COTTON COLORS 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


S. J. COREY, 213 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


siesz “pranp SULPHIDE OF SODIUM 


Purest and Best Made. Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
106-'I2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, COLORS---BLUE, BLACK, BROWN. ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXED G00DS. EXTRACTS, SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, SIZES, Etc 
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©. BISCHOFF & CO. 


88 Park Place, New York. 
Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 416 St. "al St., Montreal. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyro! Bronze, 
Pyrol Olive, Pyrol Creen, 
Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip salphur colors standing acid alkali sunlight etc. No after 
treatment required. 


AUTOCENE BLACK 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur Black 
for Cotton. 


FAST TO LIGHT, AIR, ALKALI, ACID AND STRONG SOAPING. 


REQUIRING NO FIXING WITH METALIC SALTS NOR 
ATMOSPHERIC ACEINC. 


SYrrsEs «&« STREET, 


23906 Atlantic Ave., 85 Water Street, 215 Chestnut Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 








- MANUFACTURERS OF... 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, 
BISULPHITE OF SODA, 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE. 


(Ultra Bleaching Process.) 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS., 


SUBURB OF BosTon.) 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SPECIALTY MACHINE COMPANY, 


500 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Ske, Warp- and Piece Goods. 


TENTERING CLIPS AND CLAMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Finishing and Special Machinery for the Textile Trade 
designed and built to order. 


ae When writing for particulars and prices, please mention this magazine. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


122 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPAIA. 
HAMILTON, 
MONTREAL, | CANADA 





CHICAGO. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 


Fast Colors for Wool. 
Chrome Fast Blacks F & R 


Gallocyanine. 


DIRECT COTTON COLORS. 


Fast Colors for Cotton. 
Thiophenol (Sulphur) Black. 
Pyrogen (Sulphur) Blue. 


CAUSTIC POTASH 90 PER CENT. 





DIRECT BLACKS 
THAT BLEED 


May be Made Fast by Treatment with Diazol. 


we DIAZOL ee 


Used in Many of the Largest Dye Houses in 
the United States 


For particulars write 


L. B. FORTNER, 


36 and 38 Strawberry Street, 
PHILA., PA. 





eying suu Sulpuu 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural | 
Round Water Grown | 


Cedar for Cotten, Woel, etc. 8 ial Hardwoods | 


in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
hnote, grades, for Silk eing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the t and cheapest 


tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 


by, prices and all information from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3104 Wainut St., Philadeiphia. 
Sizings and 
Finishing Pastes 


FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. § 


For particulars address 


THE ARABOL MFG.C° NewYork 


BAILY-RODGERS CO. Ltd. 


Aniline Colors. 
34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK. 


A. J. BECKLEY CO. 


—~ 





SS Pane. 

A hed :s 
FOR COAL .ORE. STONE aNd SHAKER SCREE, 

Jie. WAS ERS, STAMP enerenes. 


SMELTING Works, COR REDUCTION & 
CONCENTRATING woRK a8 ll 
se Ne ws A 


"284 Pearl Street, New York City. 
PERFORATED 
| COPPER 


| For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, 
Dyeing of Raw Cotton, 
Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 


PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS, 


| Factory, Garwood, New Jersey. 





Perfect Fast Black for Hosiery. 


Dubois Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Miils started with Dye Formula for 
black with lisie thread finish, also with colors and bleaching foi mulas if desired, taught by 
Mr. Dubois himself. Wil) contract for the Dye formula alone, or for any piece of machinery 
required to start fast black dyeing. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crocs, fine 

shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 
oxidizing machines, patented June 18, 1901, No. 676,647, and June 12, 1902, No. 701,860, are 

especially coustri cted for the production of ‘Fine Lisle Tnread Finish” on hosiery. The 
— No. 676,647, is the only :otary machine that carries the goods while oxidizing and 
isleing at all points of \he compass; oxidize and lisle in one-third less time, and does away 
with the a of nascent hydrochloric acid that tender the goods. The patent No. 
701,860 is the only machine that has in combinati: a an electric thermometer and hygrom- 
eter for the accurate measurement of dry and wet beat in the oxidizing room, and wil give 
an alarm whenever the temperature goes too bigh, thereby preventing the goods from 
getting tender. 

N. B. Any oxidize fast black dyers wishing to adopt this electric thermometer in their 
rooms can do 80 by applying to my address below. 

THE COST OF THIS BLACK I8 AS FOLLOWS: 


Neo. 1 Cost $2.60 per 100 lbs. 
, o. 2.20 - “ be 





These three blacks will not turn green when tested by 


“ 3 “ 180 ~«C** rr és muriatic acid, 
o @ 06 1.40 ** ss o6 and ig almost ungreenable to acid test. 
I guarantee all the above in every particular, orno money. Address direct, 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Colorist and Chemist 


Inventor Patentee, 


2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have no agents sell direct. 


CASSAVA STARCHE 


Actual cost less than Corn Starch. Gives a smooth, 
uniform finish, perfectly transparent. 


HENRY A. ELWELL & CO., 5 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YOurk. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. casowse, 17222 8E%mona, rma. 


EX. SS. VITLsA, 5 So. Second st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
saperter =" ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and EXTRACTS, 











IPECIALTIES: The latest novelties in direct fast greens equal to sumac. 


Fast colors for wool, cotton and leather. 





ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas. SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt 


ARLINGTON MacHinE Works, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
AKLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 








Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wood se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 
aandie Cypress fram the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


The | 
Cypress ai Co. TANKS szexestees TANK 











for every purpose 





Our work speaks for itself and this is 
what it has to say: 
outlasts anything 
Cypress on earth thatis built Cypress 
of wood. Born and reared in the water. 
Cypress is the natural element, when used 
for tanks, Decay shuns Cypress. 


does not warp 
Cypress shrink or twist ahd Cypress 
when it goesthrough our shop, Cypress 
turns out the best tank construction and 
thought can build. build. 














GM. DAVIS br SON, 
TANK... 
CYPRESS "foro. | [MNS cstszes cue: [INKS 


Street, New Y ‘ork. 











APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


G. Woolford Wood & Tonk Mfg. Company. 


OFFICE: 


Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 


Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is well 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 


CGCHo. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 




















MILL EQUIPMENT 


FANS IN JANUARY. 


| have talked with you on blotters, 
| have talked with you in verse, 
Which perhaps was somewhat ‘‘ rocky,” 
Or perchance was something worse, 
But the fact remains, however, 
Forget it if you can; 
There is nothing equals, up to date, a. BUN BEREY. 
THE BERRY WHEEL or FAN. pally 2 +o niga 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 








PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 





SAGINAW MANUFACTURING co. | 4. Axa, Presseese 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. F, B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 


: J, B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
Chicage Branch, 35 So. Canal St. ._B. BRAINARD, Treasurer. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cittes. Ke F. MIDDLEBROOK, Ass't Sec’y. 
Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes 





@ ees We Build 
<a TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 


Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 


GET OUR ESTIMATES 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 
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NAPPING MACHINES 


Columbia 
Napping 


MACHINE CO. 


ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Combining the latest American, 
Frenchand Englishimprovements. 
Send for prices. 

Samples nappedand machines on exhibition 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Cco., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
f SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Now Works. $6 Cambridge St. near Webster sa. WORCESTER, MASS. 
™ HOOVEN, OWENS = |pavip GESSNER, 








172 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 


& RENTSCHLER CO., 


EXaxmilton Ohio. 


Builders of the Latest Improved 
Double-Acting 


HAMILTON-CORLISS | x.tzsxs 
ENCINE. 


Simple, beer ~~ and Condensing, of any 
size, for all purposes. 


New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg 


FINISHING MACHINES ‘Bese, Plush with ste of 


for one or Ping. Fe Feldiog, Rolilng, 
if Machine. a) we +k 1 machi 
make + roll tomy an FOU finish Xs Cae t 
ish ARD FOUNDRY & MACH. WK 


2, Sub- 





Put in on trial against 


any other make 
ject to approval. 





en ree, Delaware Co., 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Bestin the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for 1 prices, H.F. LEWIS & CO, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 316 Baronne st. 
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(6 WORKERS - 


WOOLEN NAPPER 


Energies, contacts and cloth 
feed all adjustable. 


Lots of Brushing. 





Springfield, Vermont, USA. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and mess 
impertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHHI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 








Modern Wet Finishing Machinery 


Continuous Crabbing, Opening and Folding, Steam Finishing, 
Tentering, Sewing and Tacking Machines. 


Modern Bleaching Machinery 
Washing, Chemicking, Squeezing, Open Soapers, Sewing 
Machines, Scutchers, and Angular Guides. 


Columbia French Napping Machines 


BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works.  (Xo,cotseton i 
Send for Circulars and Prices. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates and Sheets. 


. § Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : \ Prompt Shipments. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing & Finishing Machinery. 


ped ty ROLLS: Special Machinery Bullt to Order. 


WOOD ROLLS. THE FRANKFORD MACHINE WORKS, 


IRON ROLLS. ; , 
RUBBER ROLLS. FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA 
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American Tool & Machine Co., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
alias Manufacturers 


Weston 


Hydra 
Extractors 


Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


i Shafting, 
> eee oe Pulleys, 
= Friction 

Clutches, Etc. 

Agents for the Otto Gas Engine Works, 


MANUFACTURING ‘co selt- Acting Balling Machine 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient labor. 
coving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, and the 
creel is constructed to carry twice the number of spools used by the old system. 


omnp ves 18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


There is Only One Way 






































Sele Makers of the TURRANCE PATENT 





To make an absolutely rigid and practically 
indestructible canvas basket. 


The BALLOU CANVAS BASKET 
is made that way. 


Our oblong basket is made from flat tem- 
pered spring steel, Rock Elm Ribs, and 
strongest canvas, so constructed as to keep 
its shape permanently and wear indefinitely. 
Our round basket is made from one piece of 
canvas over a specially re-inforced Siae i 
we own the patent on the construction, 

Our booklet gives every reason why 
BALLOU B. TS are best—write for it. 

BALLOU BASKET WORKS, 


200 High St., Belding, Mich. 
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DRYING MACHINES 
“SOUINDRI 


= 


Dryers for Heavy Felt 
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Tentering and Drying Machines 
on Pipe System. Special 
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James Hunter Machine Co., 


North Adams, Massachusetts. 


—_—_— 




















The “Stone” Wool Dryer 
For Drying Wool, Cotton, Rags Etc. 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE AUTOMATIC 
WOOL WASHER. 


Dusters, Wool Openers, Self Feeds, 
Carbonizing, Steaming, Crabbing 
Machines for Fancy Worsteds. 


WRITE TO Us. 











WOOLEN MACHINERY 205 


LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 





ee Ces at 


es 


SoM 


city and Rapid Washing 


Unequaled for Capa 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Boom 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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NYE & TREDICK “COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


RUTH RIBBER 


For All Kinds of 


OSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


Entire New Design Ribber. 
Protected by Patents 
granted and others pending. 























Excels in Quality of Fabric and Ease 
of Operation, Simplicity and Durability. 
COSTS LESS MONEY. 
GIVES GREATER PRODUCTION 


Absolute Guarantee With Each 
Machine. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


RUTH AUTOMATIC KNITTING 
MACHINE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
dG. W. RUTH, Manager. 














EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 








vit 
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EDCINCS and BRAIDS 


FOR TRIMMINC 


JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


FRIEDBERGE 


SETS THE PACE. 
“*Nuf Sed.” 





All Goods Sold Direct. 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 


sag Silvan = 
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THE INVINCIBLE, 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 
For SEAMLESS Hosiery — 


A BIG PRODUCER. 
* 


PRACTICAL AND ECONOM- 
ICAL IN OPERATION.]} 


& 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
TO TRANSFER RIBBED 
TOPS BY THE INVINCI- 
BLE METHOD. 


AItMACHINE OF THE HIGH- 


EST GRADE. ae PATENTED 
| met AUG. 25, 8S. 
OCT. 27,96. 


Write for Catalogue. MARCH 1,98 


MANUFACTURED BY... 


E. JENCKES MFG. CO, yates 


Branch Office, Room 370, BoursejBldg., Phila., Pa 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A full Automatic Seamless Hosiery 
Machine. Thoroughly Interchange- 
able in allits parts. Automatic Two- 
color Striping Machine, also Black- 
Leg White-Foot Machine and Lace 
Machine. 





American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 
Cerner SIXTH & ARCH 4578. 


PHILADELPHIA, - ° PA. 


Southern Branch, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 
R. M. Oates, Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R.!. 
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JAMES TAYWI.OR, 
835 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW ANDiSECONDIHAND. 


We are always in the market to buy good second hand Knitting and Finishing 
Machinery. 





LHADER Ss. 

2 **Industrial’’ Overseamers and Trimmers, like new. 

t Jones Hosiery Fleecer. 

2 Steam Hosiery Presses. 

3, Hepworth 16 point Loopers, one 18 point. 

6 Cornely Embroidery Machines for Hosiery. 

2 Union Special Twin Needle Machines. 

3 Union Special Trimmers. 

1 Lamb 24 inch 4 Needle Shaker Sweater Machine. 

1 Adams Auto. Rib Top Cutter. 

3, Brinton Sleevers, latest style, like new. 

5 Mayo Lace Hosiery Machines, like new. 
Plant Champion Ribbed Underwear Mac'iines, latest style, like new. 
Plant N. & T. Ribbed Underwear Machines. ; 
Plant Boss 15-16 Auto. Knitters, 170 and 180 Needles. 


WRITE FOR COMPiBTET i188 T. 


HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 





Or latest model machinery has been de- 
signed to run at — ae speed 


giving large. production. This accom- 
Plished with fewer seconds, less breakage 
of needless, less jar and wear and tear on 
— than has been customary at lower 
speeds. 


We also make special... 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, bathing suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, etc. 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “ LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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McMICHARL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 


4segn 


*4@aa 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
“ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA 























Adams Rib and Top Cutting Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC, 


Cats all Fabrics with or without Welts Perfect Clean Work. Requires no Trimming 
after passing through machine. 





Solieity Cutting and 


Simplicity. Working 


Absolute Parts 





Positive , Hardened 


Movements. Steel. 


Best 


Materials. } iA Bn Sa 
= ei eal 


Saving of Labor and Goods. 00 Dozen Cuts per Dy by one Operator. False Welts 
cut out automatically. Can be operated by a boy or girl. Accidents impossible. 
No Special Attachments. Patented in the U. 8. A., Europe and America. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND AGENTS FOR U. S. A., 


McMichael & Wildman Manufacturing Co.. Norristown, Pa 











KNITTING MACHINERY 


PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 








Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


{27 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 


THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE | 
[EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 
Automatic Racked Border 
Pull Fashioned Union Suit 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, “ « MASS. 





J. E. WOODHEAD, . SANBORN, 
100 22nd Street, 0s ‘Wool Exchange, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
Striping Attachments RIB KNITTING MACHINERY ron 


Latch and Spring Neec'e 
i . 
Knitting Machines. nee gga Suits 


These Stripers are being rapidly adopted by Richelieu Ribs, 
representative mills, among whom may Cc 











be mentioned : ’ 

Whitman Bros. and Gilbert Knitting Co. Ribbed Shirts, _ 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Commercial Mills, Troy : Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
R. Forbes Co., H-speler, Ont.; Hygienic Rib Tails, etc. 
derwear Co., Ph ilu. ; Gantner & Mattern, 

San Francisco; Gonzales Mill, Mexico. Over 1200 machines now in operation. 


Send for Particulars. | Also manufacturers ot COP WINDERS. 


BABCOLK MACHINE WORKS, =‘ The HOMER P- SNYDER MFG. CO., 


Fort Plain, N. Y. LITTLE FALLS, N. ¥. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY IN HOSIERY MANU- 
FACTURING. 


WANTED, a thoroughly practical man who will take 
stock in and act as superintendent of a modern hosiery 
mill in New York state. Noone need apply who has no 
been a part of the success of a successful mill. Good 
chance for an ambitious worker. Address ‘‘ Force,’’ Tex- 
tile World. 
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PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 


LAKEPORT. N. H. 


Successors to PEPPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


Peppers Flat Ribbed Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt aad Loose Course Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACH 'NES, 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Leggins. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LATCH 


Needles for all 


Knitting Machines 


OUR 


SUPERIOR 





Sunken Rivet Head 
Needles 


will save you money 
every day in the year. 


DODCE NEEDLE CO., Manchester, N.H. 





Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 


“egular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cotton 
Hose. Special 3-4 Automatic for Wool. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S.A. 








KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC 





H. BRINTON & CO., 


213-215 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic 
Seamless 

and 

Ribbed 


Knitting Machinery. 








For = — Celebrated Lacin 
LACINGS wait tt" oy L2cnes 
Tipped and Tasecled. | For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
HEPNER & HORWITZ. 30 Howard st... sone nine 





GERMAN KNITTING | 
MACHINERY are 


— FOR— 


Fancy and 
Full 
Fashioned 
Goods. 


Our Specialties are 
for Machines for Knit 
ting 

Sweaters, 

Golf Jackets, 

Fancy Vests, etc. 
—jN— 


Plain, Honeycombed and 
Other Fancy Stitches. 





Our Steam Power Machines 2 are “fully f = 
Automatic. = 
One operator attends four machines. 
Also Hand Power Machinery = 
Also Underwear, Glove and Mitten — 
Machinery. 2 


E. H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 
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LATEST INVENTION 


6 “Record” Automatic Stocking Kutter 


combined Cotton and Flat knitting machine, makes a full fashioned stoc king with 
narrowed heel and French toe, entirely automatically, so that it is turned out 
from the machine completely finished. 


This most recent of all inventions 
in that line opens an entirely new 
field in the manufacture of stockings. 


The ‘‘Record’’ is the first fully 
automatic knitting machine for regu- 
lar fashioned stockings. 

The ‘*Record’’ works on a new 
plan and patents have been applied 
for in all civilized states. 

[The ** Record’’ breaks no needles 

The ‘+: Record’’ makes a hundred 
revolutions per minute. 

The **Record’’ narrows automat- 
ically on a new plan. 

The ** Record”’ will knit with the 
most inferior qualities of yarn. 

The ‘*Record’’ has steel ribs, 
which are interchangeable for fine 
gauges. 

The ‘* Record”’ is supplied with 2, 


4, 6, 8 and 10 sections, up to 24 
gauge in fineness. 


g@ the, **Record’’ makes for in- 
stance, on 10 sections with No. 10 
: yarn, 150 pairs large women’s stoek- 
hd ings per day. 


DRESDEN KNITTING MACHINE FACTORY. 


IRMSCHER & CO., Loebtau-Dresden, Saxony. 


Lewis JOnNnx zs, 
THE CRAWEO RD 60% and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
HOLLOW STEAM | GAS ENGINES cousty. ” | EFFICIENT 
Plate "BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 


Press KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE. 


For M nit or 
Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine | WILF R ED WE L Lae 


of tne kind on the market. 


Press Papers &Fenders | CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMP. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, aA WANNCOWahictena ean ptpeRan TET 


Successors to | Wear and all Woven Fabrics 
J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, | Blocks for Printing Ho 
Nashua, N. H. 505 W. LEHIGH AVE.., PhHILA., PA 











KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 





THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 
or 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


18 BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 


BLANKETS, SKIRTS or COTTON coops, 


requiring a useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some ofo 
chines adapted for special purposes and finishes ” various _ 


Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 


346 Broadway, Bourse Buildin 
New York. Hartford, Conn. Philadelphia.” 


Rs. sereme MAGHINES "crew. °° 


For all kinds of Gray or ~ 9 Stuffs, Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


Woolens, Worsteds, etc 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. SOLE For Hosiory, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


AMERICAN 
4 Specialty dened Bladed Burr Wheels 
Wow York and Providence. AGENTS. Kf bar. atey Deashete - 








AUTOPIATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses 
ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 
smooth finish and most attractive ap- 
pearance to the goods, not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. It does not 
break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. 
Knitting mills using them are greatly 
pleased with results. This method of 
finishing is sure to come into universal 


use. Send for further particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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TRADE MARK. W/ILLCOX #& G/BBS 


“OVERLOCK” MACHINE. 


(TRADE MARE (Pat. Apr. 5, 1892.) 
(Patent = upheld by U. 8. Court of Appeals.) 


; For TRIMMING, SEAMING, and OVEREDGING 
ere (or HEMMING) KNIT UNDERWEAR. 


9,000 pre en Th 
STITCHES |) ee | “Overlock’ 
PER . 3 We Elastic 

aa: ) | Stitch 
— — + y me «= séis equal 
See | to the 
12t020 | 4 me | ‘fall stretch 


STITCHES ... | S| ofthe 


PER INCH | See Goods 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO,, 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 


THE ARNOLD SEWING MACHINE CO. 


216 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

















Overedge Welting 
Machine, with Trimmer. 


The very best in the market. 
(No royalty.) 


Overedge Seaming 
Machine. with Trimmer. 


3000 stitches per minute. 
(No royalty.) 


Overedge Sewing Machine, without Trimmer. 
For manufacturers of knit goods and other fabrics, 
with or without trimmers. 
Our claims are SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
ACCESSIBILITY, 


Every part of our machine being readily accessible. 
This machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine. 
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UNION SPECIAL 


SINGLE ““INTERLOGK™ IACHINES 


(TRADE MARK.) 





With Trimmer, for Underwear and Hosiery, 
Overedging, Hemming and Seaming. 


Elastic Seam, 
High Speed, 
Durable, 
Simple, 





No Royalty. 


For Underwear. 


Special Machine for Hosiery. 













Better Work, More Work, 
Uniform, Rasier to 
Width of Hem, Operate, 
Only Machine sg > Raw Rage 
Ling on. Ae OD Covered. 


For Hosiery. 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 


75 Kinzie $t., Chicago. 96 South St., Boston. 60 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 
47 Leonard St., New York. 12 Church St., Amsterdam, 708 Main St,, Cincinnati. 
228 Market St., Phila, N.Y. 1230 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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To Manufacturers: 


Are you satisfied with your present drying machine ? 
If not, why do you not gef the dest and keep up with 
the demand of the trade and to enable you to meet 
competition with the m7l/s that have the Patent 
Vertical Dryers made and sold only by 


ies E. M. ANTISDEL, 
20 Broad St., UTICA, N.Y. 


Adv. changed every month.) 











SAMUEL M. LANCSTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


Supplies complete Outfits for Knit Goods Manufacturers. 


501 Locust Street, > ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence solicited. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 














BUTTON SEWING MACHINERY 


A NEW TRIMMING DEVICE 
FOR UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINES. 








"Nia BUTTON SM.CO 


BpSTON MASS 


lt Sews on Buttons. 


The new Thread Trimming Device trims both upper and lower threads, 
leaves the stitching on top of the button with a smooth finish, without any 
ragged ends, secures the ends of both threads, makes next stitch perfect. 





OAN BE APPLIED TO EVERY UNION BUTTON SEWING MAOHINE, 








Write for full particulars to 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 


164 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper row shows buttons sewed on by Union Machine without the Thread 
Trimming Device. Lower row shows buttons sewed on by Union Machine 
with Thread Trimming Device attached. 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Bur1 
Wheels, Burr ntos, Gaterette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest ix sovemente. 


Sinkers and all 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


b Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein ar 


ds. 
Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 








seperate! 
TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. 


Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. 


BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 





Wm. Beattie & Son, 
COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application 





BANDS, BUTTON STAYS, | 
FACINGS, Etc., 


can be made correctly only on the 


KENNEDY UNIVERSAL 
Automatic Band Folding 


and Cutting Machine. 


ACCURACY, SPEED. 
DURABILITY. 


THOS. KENNENY. Cohoes. WY, 


@ur New improved Cight-Runaing 
Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 


unsurpassed for full-fash- 
ioned Sweaters, Jackets, 
Leggins, regular Knit Un. 
derwear, Union Suits, and 
all other and 

Knit Garments. Made 
with 2 a> yarn. 
carriers an 2 color 
striping attach. 
mentand has the 
"new combined 


| 














] Sweater Stitch 

Drop Lock and 
Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machinee 
Finger Knitting Machines 8 inches wicth of | 
neoiie-bed. pid 2thread Lock stitch 
Overseamers. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 


780 Madison St.cor Patchen Ave., Br’ly,m N.Y 





Fleeced Lined Ribbed 
Underwear and Hosiery. 


Made under the following patents: 
Patent No. 561,558, dated June 9th, 1896. 
o hd 


561,559, “ June 9th, 1896. 
“ © 574199, “ Dec. 29th’ 1896. 
“ “ 697,288, “ Jan. lith, 1898. 
608164, “ Apr. 26th, 1898. 
“© ~— 676,372, “ June Lith; 1901. 


The foregoing patents, owned by the un. 
dersigned, are believed by us to control not 
only all known machines for making 
fleeced-lined ribbed underwear and hosiery, 
but also the tabrics produced. 

For the protection of the Trade, goods 
made by authorized manufacturers will be 
marked with some or all of the above patent 
marks, either on the garments or on the 
packages. Those handling goods not so 
marked will render themselves liable to 
suit for injunction and damages for infringe- 
ment of one or other of the fabrics patents 
in the above lists. 

Suits under one of the above-named 
ny are now being actively prosecuted 

stop unauthorized manufacture and to 
recover damages for past infringement. 

Our machines, upon which Ribbed Fleeced 
Underwear and Hosiery are made, are freely 
oftered to the Trade at a reasonable price, 
and clear of royalty or restriction, so that 
the manufacturers have not this excuse for 
using other than these patented machines 
for making these patented fabrics. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


2079 E. Cumberland &t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., - U.S.A. 
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WM. COREY CoO., ACME 
Latch Needles, . 
vavorssmn, x.z. | AUtOMatic Knitter, 


Keystone Knitting Machine FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Manufacturing Company. All Kinds and Gauges. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, etc. | 


2600 NORTH 6th ST., PHILA., PA. 

















PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty<econd Street, 
pie, Tl. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Wooster 
Serest 8 lew York. James Taylor, 8% Arch Street, Phils. 
deiphia, Pa. 


Excelsior == 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. | 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE | 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Maachester Green. - Cena 
All work guaranteed. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades ek — a 


LOYAL T. IVES, | Best method of transferring 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF | ribbed legs and tops. 


Spring Knitting Needles srestest production of pertect 


| work at 1 
WEW BRUNSWICK, wig. | "7 °° (SAst expense 


For particulars address 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 























418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Company 
Standard Knitting Machine Needles : 
And all kinds et Machine Needles. || FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines Philadelphia Office: 
ils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. Mnuickerbocker Building. 
Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. Oer. 6th and Arch Sts. 








SS 
e 


1) 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops 


As used in Connection with Senna Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior. Jute, Etc. 


INLET SIDE OF PULLEY SIDE OF 
RIGHT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER. LEFT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exnaust Fan, but is fitted 
with a special wheel for handling fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in 
handling anything in fact, which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire 
top may readily be removed fer inspection or cleaning without disconnec ting either pipe 
or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 2aw°%s: Business and Glenwood Sts., 


EXyYD=E FARE, MASS: 


SAMSON ‘TURBINE 


For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency, Balanced Gate, easily regu- 
lated by Governor. Close regulation and steady motion. Concentration 
of great power in limited space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. Special attention given 
to designing for difficult situations. 

Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


Waterwheel Governors 


«+ FOR... 


TEXTILE MILLS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


Wear now prepared to guarantee absolute 
satisfaction. Write for references in yuur locality. 


The Replogle Governor Works, 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT STS., AKRON, OHIO, 

















MILL EQUIPMENT 





oD rower Behind It All 


Back of every well equipped power plant is a 
modern system of artificial draft. 


THE “ABC’’ SYSTEM of 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 


has taken the place of the old-fashioned stack by reason 

of its greater efficiency an its great saving in installation, 
SEND FOR CATALOG NO, 115G,. 

American Blower Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 











£6 CLINE Agr det 
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THE LOVELL WINDOW DEVICE 


For Factories, Millis, Etc. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be 


be operated from one station if 
desired. 

Adapted to any kind of sash 
Hinged, pivoted or sliding. 


Manufactured only by 


The G. DROUVE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Skylights, 
Ventilators and Sheet Metal Work of every des- 
cription. Correspondence solicited. 








~ 


= 


Pure Flake Graphite, 
THE PERFECT LUBRICANT. 
Sample and Pamphlet Free, 
_ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


OU Us as ss ae oe FE = eal FIO 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS Co.., 


GENERAL OFFICE, Chicago. Home Ins. Bipe. 


SOLE BULLDERS O] 


Reynolds-Corliss Engines 


FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 


1890 FRAME REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE 


ENGINES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


COTTON MILLS and 
COTTON OIL MILLS. 


Largest Producers in the world of Engines for ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS and ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, Broap ExcHANGE BLpG. | CHARLOTTE, N. C., Trust Bipc. 
BOSTON, BoARD OF TRADE BLDG. ATLANTA, GA., EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PITTSBURG, 1212 Frick BLpG, |} NEW ORLEANS, LA., HENNEN BLDG. 














THE RAPID AND POSITIVE 
CIRCULATION OF WARM AIR 
DISCHARGED FROM A 


Sturtevant Steam 
Hot Blast Apparatus 


Insures improved Drying of Cloth 
and Yarn in Special Dry Rooms. 

















Also applied for Drying on tenter frames, for 
Knit-goods and Stockinets, and in connection 


with the oxidizing and ageing processes. 








B. F. STURTEVANT Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
azz New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 


























CEISENHEIMER & , ANILINE COLORS, 
— ANILINE SALT, 








Buffalo Fan System 


HEA TING—-VENTILATING 
DRYING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
AIR CIRCULATION 
UNIFORM — POSITIVE and 
UNDER COMPLETE 
CONTROL. 





og pramnaneemnemne eee ane 3 
P,P) 3 
| = } 














Buffalo Mechanical 
Draft Fans 
Forced and Induced Draft. 


Double your steaming capacity, 


* FA GJ tig te GG 


Raise your boiler efficiency, 


CUT DOWN YOUR COAL BILL. 








BUFFALO FORGE cCo., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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wiauacsros | STEAM PIPE COVERINGS csr ouen 


SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT me ars 


83 Warren Street - ~ o NEW YORK. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., G@2) wietnst,ceuten 


122 Pearl St., ‘ Wy Instruments, 


For Pressure, Temperature 


NEV YVYornsz. yi and Electricity. 


All bees es, Low Prices and Guar- 


_ 
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Dyestuffs ang 9 0st. 
WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


Chemicals. DUST 


BRANCHES * 


Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


Chicago, Hamilton, Ont. ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 
See special advertisement inside SAGINAW, MICH. 


9 Cc " ) Ring Spinning and 
€ J ) Twisting Travelers. 

n, New ¥ rk and Accuracy or the De Ha 
re Unequaied by any in the Wortd 














